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Commissioners Study 
SEC Questionnaire 
On State Regulation 


Some Have Indicated They Will 
Furnish Committee With the 
Information Requested 


HAVE NOTHING TO CONCEAL 


Lone List of Questions Covers 
Wide Variety of Subjects Includ- 
ing Zone Examinations 


The SEC questionnaire to head of 
State Insurance Departments asking a 
long list of *Guestions about themselves 
and the Departments—first official shot 
in an SEC campaign for government su- 
pervision—is now being studied by the 
Departments. This questionnaire is “not 
a demand and replies are not obligafory. 

Some Have Decided to Reply 

Several insurance commissioners have 
already indicated that they see no ob- 
jection to furnishing the committee with 
the information requested and so _ will 
file answers with the SEC. These com- 
missioners hold that it is not within 
the jurisdiction of the SEC to seek the 
information desired but as the Insur- 
ance Departments feel there is nothing 
to cover up they will supply such in- 
formation as may be desired. 

On the other hand some Insurance 
Department heads may take advantage 
of the questions relating to convention 
examinations of insurance companies, in- 
surance codes, appropriations for super- 
vision and qualifications and examina- 
tions of agents to express their personal 


opinions. Views differ on these, and 
other, subject; among the states. How- 
ever, the feeling is almost unanimous 


among Insurance Departments that state 
regulation of the insurance business 
should be continued and that any move 
toward Fed‘ral regulation as a substi- 
tute is not desirable. While there is 
nothing in the questionnaire to indi- 
cate that the Federal Government is 
aiming at eventual supervision of insur- 
ance the commissioners view with a cer- 
tain amount of suspicion the increased 
interest Washington has taken in the 
business in the last two years. 

In its communication SEC says: “Your 
cooperation and courtesy in providing 
the information requested will be appre- 
oe ” . 
ciated.” Among the questions asked are 
requests for information as to what posts 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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When laying plans for some new business, remember that only 
3% of property owners carry rent or rental value coverage. How 
many of the 97% live in your community? Let our special agent 


show you how easy this line is to sell when properly presented. 
THE 8 
London & Lancashire 
GR O U P 


THE LONDON & * ANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. * ORIENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY «+ LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COM- puscienms 
PANY. LTD. * SAFEGUARD INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK E GROUP 
STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. (Fire DEPARTMENT) = 
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The Ingredients 


Direct Mail policy histories show that Direct Mail 
business is 
Successful users of Direct Mail strike a high average of 
accurate prospect diagnosis, and their sales therefore stick, 
a definite need having been covered. If names are listed 
regardless of their owners’ probable situations, average 
good results will not be had. And the Agent, disappointed 


and not realizing that his was the fault, may circulate the 





judgment that Direct Mail is “no good.” 


Names that have the maximum prospect value. Care- 
ful following of Home Office instructions. Covering speci- 
fic needs, whether lump sum or income. 
sales talks. These are the ingredients of Direct Mail 
profit. And that profit is both immediate and deferred. 


And further profit is drawn from prospects supplied by 


Use of organized 


name-list buyers who become centers of influence. 


“T!.ere’s usually only one right way to do a thing,” 
is an old saying. And a true one about many things. 
@ m La) 


Emphatically, Direct Mail is one of them. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 





staying business, provided it is done right. 








Chairman of the Board President 
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Agents’ Compensation 
Featured At Agency- 
Bureau Meetings 

Four New Plans Considered; Mo- 


nopoly Inquiry, Public Rela- 
tions Get Attention 


STUDY BUSINESS PROBLEMS 





Need for Life Insurance, Individual 
Thrift, Instead of Dreams of 


Security Panaceas 


By Clarence Axman 


Nov. 2. -The 
convention of the Life 


joint 
Sales 


Chicago, annual 


Insurance 
Research Bureau and the Associat'on of 
Life Agency Officers is taking place in 
an atmosphere of unusually serious 
study and contemplation of problems of 
the business because the problems are 


covering a wider scope than has been 
the case in recent years 
The five 
the convention are agency compensation, 
TNEC, Social Security, World War and 
public relations. The study of methods 
of compensation of general 
agents and managers by a new commit 
tee announced by Chairman S. T. What- 
ley of the Bureau’s executive commit 
tee at the first day’s session is to go 
deeply into the subject from all angles 
and in recognition of the close rela- 
tionship of agents’ compensation and 
persistent business. Objectives are to 
study the income of agents plus incen- 
tives to better the quality of business 
To Study Agents’ Compensation 
One of the platforms of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters is for 
some kind of a revision of agents’ com 
pensations and it is a major keynote of 
President Charles J. Zimmerman’s talks 
of which he has made several since be 
coming president of the association. 
The Bureau’s study will be of Ordi 
nary life insurance and chairman of the 
Bureau’s committee on the subject is 
M. Albert Linton, president Provident 
Mutual. Other members are Paul F 
Clark, vice-president John Hancock; 
Claris Adams, president Ohio State 
Life; Charles J. Zimmerman; Richard 
Boissard, vice-president National Guat 
dian; Jerome Clark, vice-president 
Union Central; Richard C. Guest, actu 
ary State Mutual; FE. M. McConney, 
vice-president Bankers of Iowa; L. S 
Morrison, director of research, the Bu 
reau, and John Marshall Holcombe, Jt 
manager of the Bureau 
The convention is of the unanimous 
opinion that Holgar J. Johnson's elec 
tion as president of the Institute of Life 
Insurance is a splendid one and he was 
loudly cheered when introduced to the 
convention. Mr. Johnson told the writer 
that he will take his new post on N 
vember 15 and that he will move to 
New York City. It is not yet decided 
what building will house headquarters 
of the Institute 
There is an 
(Continued on Page 16) 


uppermost in the minds of 


agents, 


undercurrent of resent- 
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IVD THE MEMORY LINGERS ON 

Grown-ups remember the painful results of sudden falls. The 

desire to cushion the shock begins in youth and lasts for life. That's 

why thoughtful fathers quickly see the need for the John Hancock 
readjustment income plan when its features are explained. 

Our national advertising in current magazines tells the story. 

Our practical sales kit contains all the tools for a dramatic personal 

application. As a result the readjustment plan is easy to explain... 


and sell. 
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A John Hancock advertisement 
Promoting the readjustment 
income plan. 
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Use of Federal Reserve Banks As Agents 
Brought Up by SEC at Monopoly Hearing 


By Jerome Philp 


Insurance people who have followed 
the TNEC hearings at Washington have 
become accustomed to look for objectives 
which SEC seems alwi iys to set for each 
vroup of insurance sessions. Thus the 
two days’ hearings Thursday and Friday 
last week seem clearly to have as their 
purpose to discredit life insurance sell- 
ine methods, particularly contests as ex- 
amples of high pressure, When it be- 
came known that the witnesses would be 
Themis |. Parkinson, president of the 
Equitable Society, and Arthur Coburn, 
vice-president of the Southwestern Life 
of Dallas, no one could see in advance 
any connection between testimony by 
executives of these two companies. But 
the SEC purpose was there nevertheless. 
The Equitable Society runs quite a few 
contests throughout the year as sales 
promotion efforts and features produc- 
tion club conventions. The Southwest- 
ern, which writes business only in Texas 
and has a few hundred agents compared 
to the Equitable Society’s 6,000, has but 
one contest campaign and Mr. Coburn 
doesn’t approve even of that. The angle 
of questioning by Counsel Gerhard Gesell 
was directed to bring out a contrast be- 
tween the Equitable’s first year lapse 
rate and turnover of agents compared 
to the Southwestern. No reference was 
made by Mr. Gesell to the doubtful ap- 
propriateness of a comparison between 
a company doing business in every state, 
in both favorable and unfavorable ter- 
ritory, and a relatively small company 
operating in but one state. 

Reserve Banks as Agents 

Those who have seen significance in 
certain phases of SEC evidence intro- 
duced from time to time, such as the 
$250 burial insurance scheme which was 
put into the record of insurance hear- 
ines through a member of the technical 
staff of the Social Security Board, 
thought they saw another straw in the 
wind in a colloquy launched by Mr. 
Gesell and participated in also by mem 
bers of the committee. It introduced 
for the first time a suggestion of the 
use of Federal Reserve Banks under 
powers conferred by Section 13, Para- 
graph 11, of the Federal Reserve Act 
to sell life insurance in communities of 
5,000 or less. 

Counsel Gesell opened the subject with 
this question: “In the sparsely settled 
areas, Mr. Parkinson, have you ever 
thought of taking advantage of the pro- 
visions of the Federal Reserve Act which 
permits life insurance companies to sell 
insurance through national banks in 
towns of less than 5,000 population ?” 

Mr. Parkinson said that a good many 
of the Society’s part-time agents are 
officers and employes of such banks in 
sparsely settled communities but institu- 
tionally the banks do not represent it. 

Mr. Gesell: “You find that in a 
sparsely settled community if you have 
a cashier or a teller or some man who 
meets the people, he makes a good part- 
time agent?” 

Mr. Parkinson: “Yes.” 

Mr. Gesell: “Well, now, this provi- 
sion of the Federal Reserve Act which 
has been in effect since 1916 goes be- 
vond that. It provides, as I read it, 
that the national banks may act as the 
selling and soliciting agents for any in- 
surance company which is licensed to 


do business in that state and qualified 
in other ways. You are familiar with 
that provision, are you not?” 

“T have heard of that 
I won't say that I am very 


Mr. Parkinson: 
provision, 


familiar with it. I would not be inclined 
to make use of such agencies for mod 
ern life insurance service.” 

Mr. Gesell: “Have you ever explored 
the possibility of using that provision 
as a means of selling insurance in the 
sparsely settled areas?” 

Mr. Parkinson: “Some years ago the 
suggestion came before me at about the 
same time that it was suggested that 
we use Montgomery Ward, Sears Roe- 
buck and various other agencies to dis- 
tribute our protection and we decided 
then that it would be a very rare in 
stance under which such a corporation 
could be, under our control and super- 
vision, what we more and more expect 
of our agents and try to get from them.” 

Commissioner Henderson: “Does that 
law to which you refer contain any lim- 
itation on the type of insurance that 
might be sold in the case of a national 
bank authorized by the company ?” 

Mr. Gesell: “As to form of insurance 
it refers to both fire and life insurance 
as to type of insurance there is no limi 
tation whatsoever in the statute.” 

Dr. Lubin: “Mr. Parkinson, IT would 
be interested in your elaborating why 
you think that these national banks in 
these smaller communities could not ren- 
der a service that you think should be 
rendered by modern, aggressive life in 
surance companies ?” 

Mr. Parkinson: “We are not selling a 
commodity. We are not mercly taking 
a policyholder’s funds and investing and 
accumulating them against an eventual- 
ity. We are rather attempting to place 
our security protection power at the 
disposal of those people who have the 
need for it. We are trying to adjust it 
to the need of the particular individual. 
We are trying to keep it ee to 
his need as his need changes and all of 
those services are personal and they re- 
quire a high order of sympathetic in- 
terest in the individuals who have the 
need and they require continuing per- 
sonal contact. Therefore, | should not 
want to farm out service that we have 
in mind to perform to such corporate 
agencies as those either of the reserve 
banks or the great retail mail order 
houses.” 

Delve Into Over-Counter Sales 


After some reference to the Massachu- 
setts Savings Bank Life Insurance, Mr. 
Gesell asked: “Can I buy life insurance 
in the Equitable without paying comnis- 
sion to one of your agents? 

Mr. Parkinson: “Yes.” 

Mr. Gesell: “How do I do it?” 

Mr. Parkinson: “Just come into the 
company and you will be directed to an 
office where you will learn the essentials 
of the policy in which you are interest- 
ed; but you will be told that if you want 
real protection and service you ought to 
have an agent interested in you and in 
your case and continue his interest in 
you that you may continue your protec- 
tion.” 

Mr. Gesell: “And can I buy in that 
fashion insurance cheaper than if you 
sold it to me?” 

Mr. Parkinson. No. No. There sim 
ply is no commission paid on the pol 
icy.” 

Mr. Gesell: 
charged to the policyholder, is it not? 

Mr. Parkinson: “The premium is 
charged to the policyholder.” 

Mr. Gesell: “The premium is the same 
as if the commission is included ?” 


“But the commission is 


” 


By SEC Chairman Jerome Frank: “Mr. 


Parkinson, I would like to inquire about 





Parkinson Leaves for Coast; 


To Make Talks on TNEC 


Thomas I. Parkinson, president of 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
left Wednesday of this week for a 
trip to the Pacific Coast. While 
away he will make a number of ad- 
dresses before Equitable representa- 
tives. 

At all these meetings he will re- 
view the testimony he gave in Wash- 
ington before TNEC last week, and 
amplify it. He regards his treatment 
by SEC examiners as unfair and re- 
sents the fact that he was not per- 
mitted to follow through with an- 
swers to questions with the result 
that the examinations were of a frag- 
mentary nature. He will emphasize 
the importance to American democ- 
racy and to American standard of 
living of salesmanship, which he be- 
lieves is under attack by SEC at the 
hearings. He felt that SEC favors 
Savines Bank Life Insurance type of 
selling, and intimated that SEC also 
had in mind that as Savings Banks 
have developed a life insurance busi 
ness the Federal Reserve Banks 
could too. He warned against hav 
ine life insurance funds placed in a 
| position where they can be “siphoned 
| int » the Federal Treasury 








that. I assumed that part of the pre- 
mium that | paid was to pay the agent’s 
commission. Now if in a particular agen- 
cy no commission is paid to the agent, 
why should that sum be collected ?” 
Justification of Agents 

Mr. Parkinson: “There are very spe- 
cific laws in most of the states under 
which we operate which prohibit rebat- 
ing and prohibit discrimination. What 
you pay when you come through an 
agent includes service by that agent that 
is well worth what he gets in the way 
of commission and in many instances 
worth much more than he gets.” 

Mr. Frank: “I understand that, but 
supposing I don’t want that service and 
therefore, in paying for it, should that 
sum be collected from me That is, 
should there be a statute which would 
compel your company to exact that pay- 
ment from me for which IT get nothing ?” 

Mr. Parkinson: “The question goes 
to the fundamentals of our whole policy 
and our whole purpose in the life in- 
surance business. I should say if we are 
to maintain the kind of agency force 
that we are trying to develop—compe- 
tent, able men of integrity as well as 
industry and making a living out of the 
business—we should not encourage, and 
I would not encourage, a kind of busi- 
ness which I do not believe would give 
the service to the person who came that 
he ought to have and which would in 
a measure take the cream off the busi- 
ness and make it more and more difficult 
for us to develop and keep the continu- 
ous service of competent income earning 
agents; so I would not be in favor of 
changing the statute not to make it pos- 
sible to sell life insurance over the coun- 
ter for less than we sell it through the 
agent who is giving the agent service to 
those who buy it.” 

Mr. Gesell turned next to sales meth- 
ods and quoted from Equitable instruc- 
tions to agents, closing with the com- 
ment: “You, in fact, encourage your 
agents to press in vour training.” 

Mr. Parkinson: “I encourage every 
agent to press, to cover every individual 
who has the need, for the amount of the 


need, but I press not because I have any 
interest in the volume of the results, for 
I haven’t. I have so many cases coming 
to my desk of folks who have been per- 
suaded, sometimes when they were re- 
luctant to take life insurance coverage, 
sometimes as the result of annoyance, 
and they have written to me complain- 
ing, only to have their policy mature 
within a few weeks or a few months to 
provide for a widow and children who 
otherwise would be unprovided for, that 
I always hesitate to be very critical of 
the agent who presses his persuasion on 
the man who seems to have the need. 
That is my every-day experience. 

Mr. Henderson thought that group 
represent only a small number who 
“have won because of the law of large 
numbers.” Commenting further Mr. 
Henderson said: “If everybody, how- 
ever, were oversold, or if one large group 
were oversold and did cash in on their 
policies quickly the whole actuarial ex- 
perience would have to be changed, would 
it not?” 

Overselling 

Mr. Parkinson: “No. The overselling 
is important only in so far as it may 
involve self-selection against the com- 
pany and therefore involve a_ greater 
mortality. The overselling simply pro- 
duces a larger premium. We are con- 
cerned about overselling because it means 
a dissatisfied policyholder or it means 
that each had a reason for buying more 
than he ought to have and_ therefore 
there will be a bad mortality resulting 
from having him have that amount in 
our fund. But the amount that he takes 
is met by the premiums that he pays 
per thousand.” 

Commenting on Commissioner Hender- 
son’s observation, Mr. Parkinson said: 

don’t like the word ‘won.’ The whole 
group have been provided a fund to pay 
the amount we know will be necessary 
to pay those who do die and those who 
die take the payment from the fund. 
Everybody in the fund has had the ben- 
efit of the protection which comes to 
him and if he were one of those we 
know will die, he would take his share 
from the fund; but as long as our ac- 
tuarial tables are right there won’t be so 
many die that the fund will be over- 
drawn.” 

Turnover of Agents 

Turning to the subject of agents turn- 
over, Mr. Gesell asked if the turnover 
problem was not a serious one. Mr. 
Parkinson stated: “It is serious from 
our point of view in so far as we are 
trying earnestly to interpret our services 
accurately and broadly throughout the 
country and with specific reference to 
their application to the individual’s needs. 
We know that we cannot have the kind 
of service that we want on the part of 
our institution or of our agents unless 
we have agents who are not only well 
trained but happy, continuous in their 
service, rendering a continuous service 
to continuing policyholders.” 

Mr. Gesell read some figures about 
the number of agents appointed and the 
number of agents terminated in different 
years to which Mr. Parkinson comment- 
ed: “The experience is unsatisfactory 
but there are factors in it which the 
figures do not at all suggest. Everyone 
who comes to us and seeks the oppor 
tunity to act as a life insurance agent 
and who enters our preliminary classes 
must be licensed before he can even 
have the training, because part of the 
training is participation in solicitation 
and he must have a license for that. 
Therefore, everyone who comes and of- 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Chairman Agency Officers 





ALEXANDER E. PATTERSON 


Elected chairman of the Association 
of Life Agency Officers at the meeting 
in Chicago this week, Alexander FE. Pat 


terson, vice-president of the Penn Mu 
tual, another to a long list of 
posts held in a long career in 
life insurance produc 


adds 
he has 
advancement of 
tion methods 


New Exec. Committeemen 


Of Life Agency Officers 


Chicayvo, Nov 2—The three new 
members of the executive committee of 
the Life Agency Officers Association 
are John H. Evans, vice-president Ohio 
National Life; W. Carlisle, superintend 
ent of agencies Mutual Life of Canada, 
and Francis L. Merritt, vice-president 
and agency manager Monarch Life. 

Among speakers Thursday was Karl 
Ljung, president Life Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, who told of activities of his as- 
sociation. He said: “We must give life 
insurance advertising a chance to keep 
up with our effective sales technique.” 


New Directors of Bureau 


Chicago, Nov. 1—New directors of 
the Bureau for a three-year term are 
Claris Adams, president Ohio State Life; 


Ford B. Albritton, superintendent of 
agencies Great Southern Life; John W. 
Cadigan, vice-president and superintend- 
ent of agencies New World Life; John 
(G. Parker, general manager and actuary 
Imperial Life of Canada; Ralph C. 
Price, vice-president Jefferson Standard. 
For unexpired two-year term, H. H. 
Armstrong, vice-president Travelers. 


Some of Speakers Heard 


Chicago, Nov. 1.—O. J. Arnold, presi- 
dent Northwestern National, on Thurs- 
day discussed his company’s new system 
of compensating agents which rewards 
persistency. 

Another speaker was B. N. Woodson, 
director of service, Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau 

Harold J. Cummings, vice-president 
Minnesota Mutual, discussed the apti- 


tude index developed by the Research 
3ureau. The aptitude index demon- 
strates the importance of selection of 


right type of new agent 


Institute Meeting Dec. 13 


The first annual meeting of the In 
stitute of Life Insurance will be held 
December 13 at the Waldorf- Astoria, 
New York City. This is the day before 


the opening of the annual meeting of 


the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents at the same place. Holgar J. 
Johnson of Pittsburgh, elected president 
of the Institute last week, will assume 
his new duties November 15 


Outstanding Benefits of Research 
Bureau Enumerated by S. T. Whatley 


A picture of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau in action was presented 
by S. T. Whatley, vice-president Aetna 
Life, before the joint meeting of that 
organization and the Association of Life 
Agency Officers in Chicago October 31. 
He was reporting as executive commit 
tee chairman of the Bureau. He praised 
the sound picture “Yours Truly, Ed 
Graham” as one of the many splendid 
activities of the Institute of Life In 
surance and recalled that the idea of 
creating a cooperative movement to en 
lighten the public on life insurance had 
its inception in the Bureau twenty years 
ago. The executive committee, which 
is endeavoring to improve Bureau stand- 
ards of performance was composed dur 
ing 1939 of H. T. Burnett, vice-president 


in charge of agencies, Kceliance Life; 
Jerome Clark, vice-president, Union 
Central; R. E. Irish, president, Union 


Mutual; S. C. McEvenue, general man- 
Canada and Mr. 


ager, Life, Whatley. 
This committee has held six meetings 
in various cities. The board of direc- 


tors has also devoted much time to Bu 
reau. work. 
New Reports and Projects 
Among the recent accomplishments is 
to be listed completion of the Aptitude 


Index as an aid to selection of new 
men; completion of the study “Young 
Men in Life Insurance,” designed for 
home office use; report on “Collection 


Frequency”; report on “Selecting and 
Developing Men for Management;” the 
Bureau filing system and several refer 
ence reports; also a report on “Financ 
ing of Agents.” 

The committee on persistent business 
has been active. It began its work in 
1938, long before the TNEC was born. 
Two other reports have just been com- 


pleted, one on “Agency Morale” and 
another on “Factors of Agency Man- 
agement.” 
Work of the Schools 
The past year has been one of the 


most successtul of school years with the 
Bureau, continued Mr. Whatley. Three 
schools are planned tentatively for 1940. 
The school staff conducted a manage- 
ment conference in Salt Lake City and 
will hold a similar one in Seattle next 
week. Members continue to receive the 
Manager’s Magazine and the Handbook 
of Agency Management, also Current 
Practices. 
Management Conferences 
\ development of 1939 was the extend 


ed use of conferences for small groups 
of companies. One was held in Toronto 
for Canadian companies. Some persons 
consider this the most constructive ac 
tivity of the Bureau. More small group 
sessions are planned. 

Institutional value of the Bureau was 
emphasized by directing attention to the 





Time Photo Service 


WHATLEY 


SEABORN T 


testimony of its manager, Marshall 
Holcombe, before the TNEC last June 
The study of “Young Men in Lifes In 
surance has made a favorable impr 

sion upon many heads of colleges. The 
\ptitucde Index has been accorded 
favorable public reception. Also, th 
Bureau's contributions to — improved 
management in any one company bene 


fits all other companies. 
Bureau Finances 

Mr. Whatley said that the Bureau's 
financial condition is excellent. The 
executive committee is giving careful 
consideration to the Bureau’s internal 
organization, several new men having 
been selected for important duties. The 
new committee on agents’ compensation 
is considered of particular importance, 
headed by Claris Adams, president Ohio 
State Life 


Taylor of Sun Life Explains 
Development of Its Managers 


Seth C. H. Taylor, superintendent of 
sales promotion, Sun Life of Canada, 
told the Life Agency Officers and the 
Research Bureau, in convention in Chi- 
cago, of that company’s plan for de- 
veloping managerial reserves, which is 
now a permanent part of its agency pro- 
gram. Two guiding principles were es- 
tablished: that the branch manager was 
the key factor in the agency situation, 
and that the company continue its tra- 
ditional policy of making managerial and 
other promotions exclusively from with- 
in its own ranks. Mr. Taylor said that, 
first, it was necessary to agree spe- 
cifically on just what was the manager’s 
job. Next it was decided that any suc- 
cessful methods to be recommended were 
not intended to replace the experience 
of any individual, but rather to be a 
plusage—to create additional managerial 
capacity. Then the cost of managerial 
training was studied. It was decided to 
run managerial development processes 
simultaneously with new business pro- 
duction processes. 

It was also decided that the plan 
should offer the opportunity for train- 


ing and retaining of present managers, 
and that the whole training process for 
managers should be so coordinated that 
the entire agency department would all 
in their respective functions be render 
ing assistance to the program. 
Details of Plan 

In laying down the plan the first step 
was that of recruiting raw managerial 
material—persons to be agents or clerks 


Starting with their foot on the lowest 
rung of the agency ladder. Second, 
managers were encouraged to recruit 


college men who have been out of school 
several years and who were not failures 
but simply found themselves in_ blind- 
alley jobs or dissatisfied with the ad- 
vancement that they were making. 
The next step was that of carefully 
selecting clerks from the head office or 
field organization who were overflowing 
their jobs and gave evidence of having 
an aptitude for management. From this 
point on the development process was 
just the same whether a man came up 
from a clerical position or from a rate 
book job as an agent. So the next step 
was to make another selection for man- 
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Canada Life Finds 
Profit in Selection 


ADAMS ON RESULTS OF STUDY 





Learned Investment Required to De. 
velop an Agent; Method of Breaking 
Down Branch Office Expense 


W. J. Adams, mathematician, Canada 
Life, gave the Life Agency Officers and 
the Research Bureau, meeting in Chi- 
caco this week, a talk entitled “Scien- 
tific Selection Pays,” using stereopticon 
slides. Before using the illustrations, he 
said: “In our company we have started 
to use the tools which the Research 
Bureau has developed as aids to. scien- 
tific selection, but the whieh 
I have been asked to show you today is 
prior to the time we the 
Avents’ Personal Histov-y ~Ratine Chart 
for assistance in the selection of agents, 


expenrence 


were Using 


Nx verthe less, thi experience has 
proved to our avency department and 
to our branch managers most convine- 
ingly, that scientific seleetion pays 
“When we recruit salesmen and spend 
tine and effort mm discovering, training 
and developing them, we are making an 
investment of the company’s — funds 
which is just as truly an investment as 
if the money had been used to purchase 
a bond or a morteace In study'ne th’s 


subject, we had to aseortain several fun- 
damental facts about our company’s op- 
erations. The first one was ‘what is the 
investment required to dev lop an 


agent.” We acecordinely ana'y7ed our 
expenses in an attempt to find the aver 
ave cost of recruiine and = trainine an 
agent, the cost of supervising and main- 
taining him durine his first contract 
year and the cost of supervising and 
maintaining him ino subsequent contract 


Incidentally we 
branch office basis 


years operete on oa 


and the expenses are 


paid direetly so this breekdown of ex- 
pense was somewhat casier that. it 
would be in a general agency company 


where the expenses are pa‘d indirectly 

“We had been breaking down om 
branch office expenses into production 
and renewal as we called them for some 
time, very much in accordance with the 
system recommended by the Bureau. 
This study involved the further break- 


down of the production expenses into 
selection, training, supervision of new 
agents, supervision of old agents, and 
routine first year issuance and_ collec- 
tion expenses. This breakdown was 


made with comparatively little difficulty 
from the information which was _ avail- 
able from the regular branch expense 
analysis obtained in the first place from 
time studies of clerical and managerial 
time and functional analyses of the 
other expenses.” 


agement from those who were 


ful agents. 


success- 


Results of Procedure 
On results of the plan Mr. Taylor 
said: “Our first result is that we have 


realized from all this procedure a most 
helpful by-product of a well defined and 


coordinated distribution or agency pro 
cedure. We have an agency building 
plan. We are working the plan. Maybe 


this by-product is a more important re 
sult than even the matter of developing 
managers. We now have continuity of 
purpose, method and procedure applica 
ble to all our North American agency 
divisions and to all of our branches, and 
to all of their respective unit organiza 
tions. 

“The second result is a system of de 
veloping managerial reserves. Today we 
can say that we now have several com 


petent managers in reserve ready fot 
branches and we will shortly have a 
number more. We intend to continuc 


our process. 

“What is more important, we feel our 
plan will eventually lower our distribu 
tion cost. If our original premise is 
sound, and we think it is—that the man 
ager is the key to the agency problem, 
then the better he is trained, the more 
efficient he is, the lower will be the 
relative cost of his branch operation.” 
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John T. Haviland Joins 
With Manuel Camps, Jr. 
WILL BE AGENCY SUPERVISOR 


Enters John Hancock Agency at 110 
East Forty-Second Street to Aid 
Training of Agents 


John T. Haviland, well known New 
York City agency man and personal 
producer, changed from personal pro 
duction in the Philip B. Holmes agency, 
Connecticut General, New York City, 
and assumed the duties of supervisor in 





JOHN T. HAVILAND 


the Manuel Camps, Jr. agency, John 
Hancock, this city, on November 1, 1939. 
Mr. Haviland will assist Mr. Camps in 
building the agency. 

Mr. Haviland has an unusual record 
in agency building particularly in the 
development of supervisors, managers 
and general agents. Several of today’s 
successful general agents are men 
trained under his supervision. He will 
bring to Mr. Camps’ young and_ suc 
cessful organization a broad experience 
in training and coaching in field methods. 

The Camps agency was started from 
scratch on June 1, 1938, and in the 
period of fifteen months has developed 
a group of twelve full-time agents who 
were without previous life insurance ex 
perience. Frank McCaffrey, brokerage 
supervisor, who has been with Mr. 
Camps since he opened his agency, will 
continue in that capacity. 


Bell Colsuiiion Nasional 


General Agent, Vermont — 


A. A, MeFall, vice-president Colum- 
bian National Life, has announced ap- 
pointment of Bennett LD. Bell as gen- 
eral agent in Vermont, with headquar 
ters at Rutland. After graduation from 
Dartmouth in 1927 Mr. Bell entered life 
insurance and made steady progress. He 
has been secretary and president of the 
Rutland Life Underwriters Association 
and at present is sccretary-treasurer of 
the Vermont association. 


METROPOLITAN ACENTS MEET 


More than 500 Metropolitan Life 
agents from Buffalo, Rochester, James 
town, Niagara Falls and all parts of 
western) New York attended a_ series 
of business conferences in Hotel Stat 
ler, Buffalo, October 24-26. The con- 
ferences were in charge of Louis J. 
Zettler, superintendent of agencies, and 
Clarence Bethel, assistant superintend 
ent of agencies, both of New York 
City. Among matters discussed at the 
conterences were rendering of service 
to policvholders and sales promotion 
plans. J. Mark Young of New York, 
supervisor of the field training division, 
assisted Mr. Zettler in conducting the 
meetings, 
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“NONE SO BLIND AS THOSE 
THAT WILL NOT SEE” 


This illustration is not so far- 
fetched. . 


The ostrich tries to avoid the 
dangers of an emergency by hid- 
ing his own head. 


Men sometimes try to evade 
responsibility by ignoring it. 

It’s a mistake in either case. 

When your prospect persist- 
ently refuses to insure his life, he 
is playing blind man’s buff with 
his family’s future. 


It’s your job to get him to see. 





ted) rudlential 


Insurance ¥ Company of Amerira 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


























W. A. Conway Manager 


In Agency of Cerf, Jr. 


STATE MUTUAL APPOINTMENT 
Has Had Experience in Both Home 
Office and Field; Was Once an 
Agent in New York City 
William A. Conway, who has an inter- 
esting background in life insurance, was 
this week appointed agency manager in 
the Louis A. Cerf, Jr., agency of the 
State Mutual Life at 90 John Street, 


New York City. Mr. Conway was for 





WILLIAM A. CONWAY 


several years in the past a personal pro- 
ducer in this city. More recently he has 
been home office general agent for the 
Fidelity Mutual Life in Philadelphia 
His background includes both home office 
and field experience 

Starting as a clerk in the home office 
of the Massachusetts Mutual in Spring 
field, Mr. Conway was later in the home 
office of the Travelers at Hartford, He 
entered personal production for the 
Travelers in New York City in 1921 and 
as an agent was among the leaders in 
the company. 

From the field he returned to home 
office work as a member of the educa 
tional department staff in the agency de 
partment of the Penn Mutual. In that 
position he was a director of field activ 
ity among Penn Mutual agencies on the 
Atlantic Coast. 

Since November, 1933, he has been gen 
eral agent for the Fidelity Mutual in 
Philadelphia. His appointment with the 
State Mutual in New York City brings 
Mr. Conway back to a territory in which 
he had his earliest field training 


Northwestern Nat’! Changes 


Announcement of the election by the 
board of directors of C. H. Mathews 
as an assistant treasurer and William 
Watson and A. H. McAulay as assist 
ant actuaries of Northwestern National 
Life was made this week by O. J. At 
nold, president of the company 


WADSWORTH GRANTED AWARD 
A twenty-five year service award has 
been presented William L. Wadsworth, 
Boston, by New England Mutual, he 
having been with the company since he 
was engaged as an office boy. In 1919 
he became an agent with Moore & Sum 
mers and is now engaged, with Supet 
visor Ernest Hoffman, on Part II of 
the company’s career underwriting in 
struction, a course that was begun No 
vember 1 at the home office 

BOWES TO CONDUCT CLINIC 

C. V. Bowes, Newark, general agent 
New England Mutual, will conduct a 
clinic on life insurance selling in the 
National Newark Essex Bank Build- 
ing beginning November 6 and continu 
ing until December 11. 
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Holgar J. Johnson First President of 
The Institute of Life Insurance '\\\') ss 


The 
the 
Insurance 
this 


pre sident of 
Life 


flor a 
Institute of 
The man 

Holgar J 
National 


and 


lone search 


recently formed 


has ended. chosen 


for position is Johnson, 
Associa 
for the 
agent in Pitts 


Life. He ts 


former president of 
Life 
nine ye 
the 


tion of nderwriters, 
general 


Mutual 


past ars 


burgh of Penn 
3 years 
The announcement 


Frazar B. Wilde, 
Board of 


made by 
the In 


was 
chairman of 
Managers 
Connecticut General, at a 
the Waldorf 


Thomas | 


stitute’s and 


dent of 


presi 


\storia 
Parkin 
the 


luncheon given in 
Monday by Mayor 
son, president Equitable Society. At 
luncheon number 


of life 


were presidents of a 


insurance some pub 
Peck of 


‘ads of a 


Companies, 
including ‘Thomas H 
Publishing Co., 


“ations in 


lishers, 
and he 
the 


Crowell 


number of organi business 


The latter included these 

Col, ¢ B. Robbins, manager American Life 
Convention; Ray Murphy, president Actuarial 
Society of America; R Hohaus, president 


American Institute of 
M Frost, president, A 
surance Medical Directors; Vincent VP 
sitt, general manager Association of Lite 
Presidents; Charles J. Zimmerman, 
and Major Roger B. Hull, manag 

National Association of Lite 
writers; Frank Il Rowland, executive secre 
tary, Life Office Management Association, and 
Karl Ljung, Jr, president Life Advertisers 
Association 


Actuaries; D1 
sociation of 


ance 
dent, 
rector, 


ing «i 


Under 


Representing Canadian cc was 


\ ice 


Among 


unpanies 
President Sun Lite 
the Leroy A. 
president of Metropolitan Life; 


Branch of 
speakers were 
Lincoln, 
John A. 
Mutual, 


terson 


Penn 
Jet 


Stevenson, president ot 
and Julian 
Standard Life. 
Mr. 
Holgar J 


a hgure as 


Price, president 


Johnson’s Career 


Johnson is about as dynamic 
there is in the production 
end of the insurance business. Further 
more, his “pep” doesn’t take toboggan 

continuous, 


but 1s more o1 
He has tact and diplomacy; is a speaker 


slides, less 


who immediately captures an audience 
and can hold it. Lucky is he likewise 
in having a fine capacity for friendship 
He will go down in the history of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
Writers as one oF itS most satustactory 


presidents, a born leader who proved a 
pilot of great success. His association 
with others in the business throughout 
the country have been invariably co- 
operative and pleasant. If he can im 
press others in fields outside of lite in 
surance as well as he has those inside 
there will be no doubt about his suc 
cess in his new post 

Born in Middletown, Conn., Holgar J 
Johnson is a self-made man who went 
n his own at an early date, and he 
picked up his — mm when and where 
he could and where opportunity afford 
ed. First money n bh. job he had was 
with a restaurant in New Britain, Conn 
Next he ran a restaurant in Hartford, 
Conn Then he went to high school 
and was probably the busiest student 
there because continued to work for 
income outside of school hours After 
two years of high school he went to 


Mount Hermon Preparatory School in 
Massachusetts for a_ time After the 


prep school experience he went to Pitts 
burgh his present home, and there he 
got a position with the Y.M.C.A as as 
sistant secretary, but with the unde 
standing that he c 1 go to the ni- 
ers f Pittsburgh as a part-time 
student. It t tak m long to im- 
ess mat Pittsburgh He was a 
DOYS WOrkK secreta Wi covered a lot 
f te tor vas ne f the fastest 
rkers and talkers the town had ever 
EE RS pera ae eee » He 
see piled up friends ten plenty He 
entered University of tsburgh as a 
ergpe’s tid : dameow A 
part student, and a year later when 
il started he joined the Naval Re- 





led. He university 


would attend the 


the afternoon and 
then transfer his time to Heinz. He 
serves. His service was on an interned would call it a day at 10 o'clock at 
German vessel carrying transports and echt, tired but not unhappy. 
cargo. Enters Life Insurance 
Discharged from the service Mr. It was only natural that Pittsburgh 
Johnson returned to the university and life insurance would have its eye on 





Holgar J. 


Johnson, president of the Institute of Life Insurance, speaking at luncheon 


gathering. Left to right: John A. Stevenson, Mr. Johnson, Thomas I. Parkinson 
and Frazar B. Wilde. 

also got a job with Howard Heinz, the young Johnson, and it was the late Lee 

pickle manufacturer. It was to run the Hemingway, general agent Connect?cut 

latter’s neighborhood boy’s club, a task Mutual, and a great scout in finding 

which he greatly enjoved and so did eligible ambitious and attractive young 

the boys like having him around It men, who put him to selling insurance. 
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ISLE OF OPPORTUNITY 
and 
HOME OF MANY LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
ON A CAREER BASIS 


CLIFFORD L. A\CAAILLEN 


GENERAL AGENT 


THE NORTHWESTERN /X\UTUAL 
LIFE INSURAN(E (O/\PANY 


547 MMADISON AVENUE 








was a life busy enough to suit any am 
bitious, energetic young man, and for 
three years that was the kind of a life 
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\fter four years with Hemingway he 
went to the home office where he re 
mained two years in the agency depart 


then Hle was offered the general 
agency of the Penn Mutual in Pitts. 
burgh and returned there. He became 
an unusually successful general agent. 


\n honor given him in 1937 brought 
the recipient considerable gratification. 
That was when University of  Pitts- 
burgh, his alma mater, made him a 
trustee. 

Early in Pittsburgh Mr. Johnson be- 
came interested in’ life) underwriters’ 


association activities. Ele was eventual- 


ly elected president of the Pittsburgh 
association, and later of the Pennsyl 
vania association. He became a_trus- 
tee of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters ; served for some Vears; 
ond was its president at the time of 
the recent St. Louis national conven 
tion where he was args by Charles 


With the Na- 
was chairman of 
section of the pro- 
in Chicago in 1933; was 

General Avents and 
Des Moines In 
chairman of the Na 
tional Association’s membership com- 
mittee and also for two years 
as chairman of committee on edu 
cation. 


His 


J. Zimmerman of Chicag 
tional Association he 
the General Agents’ 
ram committee 
chairman of the 
Managers seciion at 
1934-35 he was 


served 
the 


wife, whose father, E. E. Cole, 
was president of the National Union 
Fire Insurance Co. of Pittsburgh, is un- 
usually popular in Pittsburgh and with 
members of the Penn Mutual and the 
National Association of Life Underwrit 
organizations 


Chairman Wilde’s Talk 


Chairman Wilde of the Institute's 
board told of the long consideration of 
persons looked over by the Institute. 
He said that Mr, Johnson had_ been 
chosen because of his wide experience 
in carrying the mission of life insur 
ance, his practicality, his personality, his 
vision. It is not easy in this country to 
find a man with all the qualifications 
and capabilities which are Mr. John- 
son’s and he regarded the Institute as 
fortunate. 

“He brings to this important position 


ers 


a thorough understanding of the aver 
age man and woman,” he said. “Not 
only has his career been spent in deal 
ing with dhese problems and helping to 
solve them, but since early boyhood he 
has had to make his own way, educate 
himself and help support others. As 
life insurance plays such an important 
part in the economic hopes and desires 
of so many millions of Americans we 


believe that this makes him particularly 


qualified for the important job he has 
to do.” 
To Battle for Insurance 

Both Major Parkinson and Leroy A 
Lincoln in telling of the important part 
which the Institute plays not only in 
education of the public in’ explaining 
what life insurance is and can do also 
declared that it will defend life insur 
ance when unjustly attacked. There 
was a militant note in both their talks 
as they referred to their experience in 
Washington as witnesses before TNEC. 


Major Parkinson declared that their ex 


amination of him was unfair; that half 
a dozen examiners tried to put him on 
the spot; that they would not carry 
through with an examination after 
starting it, thus seeking to make the 
witness give a bad impression. 


He had started to emphasize the mis 


sionary angle of life insurance sales 
manship; the necessity of the salesman 
putting his whole soul and _ spirit into 


his work and what he said was cynically 
regarded. He declared that the mission 


ary spirit was absolutely essential in 
life insurance salesmanship. Further- 
more, he thought that salesmanship per 


se is being attacked at the hearing, and 


he vigorously defended it. One state- 
ment that was made was that great 
power in Washington is in the hands 


of reckless young men. 
L. A. Lincoln’s Comments 


President Lincoln also commented 
sharply on the type of examination ot 
(Continued on Page 22) 
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“Monopoly Hearing 


(Continued from Page 
fers to act as an agent, who — an 
opportunity in’ the field where men are 
not peculiarly trained for the job, in a 
field which is open to those who have 
not professional training for that partic- 
ular work or the experience which fits 
them for their particular work, everyone 
who comes must, before he can be 
trained, tried out or appraised, be li- 
censed. : 

Continuing his comment on agents 
turnover Mr. Parkinson said: “It is a 
very difficult: business, a very discourag- 
ine business, and we all recognize that 
the actual solicitation of life insurance, 
especially of substantial amounts which 
means contact with substantial people, 
is crowing more and more ditheult. Not 
all men can do the job well or maintain 
the necessary enthusiasm for it because 
it is not alone a matter of training in 
these details to which our training refers 
that makes a successful and permanent 
agent, A very great deal depends upon 
the personality of the man, whether he 
has a missionary spirit, whether he has 
those things that make a good educator, 
for example. All of that ts involved in 
his maintaining the courage, the inspira- 
tion that is essential to maintain these 
contacts and, against great discourage 
ment, go on trying to sell.” 

Contests 

The Ott agency, New York, was 
brought into the testimony by Mr. Gesell 
reading into the record a list of fifteen 
campaigns conducted by that agency over 
a two-year period, Mr. Gesell observ- 
ing: “You must have the agents stirred 
up into a continued state of emotion.’ 

Mr. Parkinson said: “You know the 
extraordinary thing about it is that they 
like it and they expect it. They like us 
to indicate, the agents and the managers, 
what we expect of them. They like us 
to put a little bit of a goal beyond what 
they might otherwise obtain and they 
will stand more talking than any group 
of human beings that I have ever come 
across and that is because the work they 
do is missionary and it is a drain not 
only on the nervous system but on the 
emotions. They need to be constantly 
made to feel that somebody thinks well 
of their work; that somebody thinks 
they are doing very important work. 
They need it.” 

Reentering Texas 

The entrance of the Equitable Society 
into Texas was gone into. Mr. Parkin- 
son, when asked why the company had 
decided after a lapse of so many years 
to reenter the state, said: “The Texas 
from which we withdrew was not the 
Texas to which we returned. | mean 
that Texas had grown to be a very im- 
portant part of this country in an eco- 
nomic way, in popul ition and other ways. 
There was growing wealth there. There 
was growing population,’ 

Mr. Parkinson stated that reentering 
Texas cost the company $417,000 back 
taxes which the company was compelled 
to pay on premiums collected from Texas 
policyholders during the time of with- 
drawal. He went on to say that a com- 
putation by the actuaries showed that if 
the Society had taken the rate of inter- 
est earned on assets for each of the 
years they were out of Texas and applied 
it as earnings on the taxes they didn’t 
pay to Texas, the taxes plus the earnings 
would have amounted at the time of re- 
entry to $925,000. 


Coburn’s Agency Plan 

When Arthur Coburn was called to the 
stand Friday morning Counsel Gesell lost 
no time getting at his theme. First he 
qualified his witness. 

_ Arthur Coburn went to work in the 
life insurance business in Scotland at 
age 16 for $1 a week, qualified as an ac- 
tuary at 20, went with the New York 
Life in the home office at 23, became 
an oftheer of the Northwestern Mutual 
at 29, was elected president of the 
\merican Institute of Actuaries at 39, 
and was vice-president of the North 


\merican Reassurance up to the time 
he went with the Southwestern in 1934. 
From time to time has been an insur- 


Mr. Coburn. said: 





C. J. North Reports for Committee 
On Cooperative Fund for Training 


The report on the cooperative fund for 
underwriter training submitted by the 
committee for the American College of 
Life Underwriters to the Association of 
Life Agency Officers at Chicago this 
week shows a marked increase in edu- 
cational activity among agents since the 
fund was started. Companies directly 
cooperating in the fund number 103. The 
report was presented by Cecil J. North, 
Metropolitan, chairman of the committee. 

The committee recommended that sub- 
scriptions for the school year 1940-41 be 
based on the amount of insurance in 
force in the subscribing company as of 
December 31, 1939. The basis of sub- 
scription has been fifty cents per million 
dollars of insurance in force as of De- 
cember, 1936. As to the value of the 
training the committee declared: 

A Public Relations Endeavor 

“The committee has from time to time 
dwelt upon the value of this training pro- 
gram to the insuring public, and to the 
life insurance community. The benefits 
in many directions have repeatedly been 
described. But there is, perhaps, one 
value that can not be over-emphasized. 
The principal contact of the public with 
the life insurance business is through the 
underwriter. Out of the service ren- 
dered, and the impression gained in 
these contacts, public opinion is formed. 
Probably no single activity can contrib 
ute so much to sound public relations as 
this national and cooperative training 
program which has as its objective the 
further improvement of service to poles 
holders and the public through improv- 
ing competence in the underwriters from 
whom this service must come. 

“The committee is of the mind—and 
we know this opinion is shared by every 
far-seeing executive—that we have in the 
work which the fund is furthering, a 


ance consultant for the RFC. In addi- 
tion to his fellowships in the Actuarial 
Society of America and the American 
Institute of Actuaries, Mr. Coburn is an 
associate of the Institute of Actuaries of 
Great Britain and a fellow of the Fac- 
ulty of Actuaries of Scotland. 

Since Mr. Coburn went with the South- 
western in 1934 he has installed there 
some unusual regulations in the agency 
department of which he is the head. For 
example an agent whose lapse rate is 
greater than 30% will be put on a year’s 
probation to improve or resign. Exper- 
imenting has been done with salaries for 
beginners and after January 1, 1941, all 
new agents will have a guaranteed sal- 
ary of $100 a month. If they earn more 
on the usual commission basis they will 
get the excess. 

As to the Southwestern’s one contest 
“That was a com- 
promise between Judge O'Donnell (pres- 
ident) and myself. The Judge wanted 
to keep it and I wanted to do away with 
it and we compromised cn keeping it 
with a 75% persistency requirement. 1] 
may say Judge O'Donnell Wi anted to keep 
it for sentimental reasons.’ 

Questioned as to the Southwestern 
lapse record, Mr. Coburn said it had 
been reduced 50% in the last ten years. 
He continued : “Since January 1, 1934, 
our life insurance account has gained 
$100,000,000. Of that figure $64,000,000 
was brought about by a reduction in 
lapses.” 

Coburn’s Views on Lapses 

Asked whether the problem of lapse is 
inherent in the business, Mr. Coburn 
said: “I think the problem of lapse 
must be considered in connection with 

various other problems because I believe 
they are intimately associated. The prob- 
lem of compensation: better paid sales- 
men do a better job. The problem of 
turnover: reduce your turnover and you 
inevitably reduce your lapses. Select a 
better class of citizen and they do a 
better job. Train them more thoroughly 
and they render a better public service, 


public relations endeavor of the first 
magnitude.” 

Mr. North further stated 
for the committee: 

“Subscriptions to the fund for the year 
1939-40—applying on CLU examinations 
to be conducted in June, 1940—were re 
ceived from 103 companies in the amount 
of $30,907.51. This was an increase over 
1938-39 of seven in = number of com 
panies subscribing and of $250.44 in the 
amount of money received. 

“The increase of but $25044 in the 
amount of money received may seem to 
be negligible. It is, on the contrary, tes 
timony to the almost unanimous support 
that has been accorded by the companies 
to this program for the advancement of 
underwriter training. So many compan 
ies are now participating that very little 
in the way of addition to the fund is 
possible so long as the basis for sub- 
scription remains as initially prescribed. 
It will be remembered that from the be- 
vinning subscriptions have been allocated, 
pro rata, according to life insurance in 
force in the respective companies as of 
December 31, 1936. 


How Fund Is Maintained 


“A word as to the management of the 
fund. Subscriptions to the fund, as re- 
ceived from the companies, are turned 
over by the committce to the treasurer 
of the American College of Life Under- 
writers, and are deposited by him in a 
special account. The college is author 
ized to draw upon the fund in the amount 
of credit certificates received by the col- 
lege from candidates of the subscribing 
comps inies who sit for the examinations. 
The sole exception to this procedure is 
in the event of a surplus. Any excess 
remaining in the fund after withdrawals 
against the credit certificates has up to 
now reverted to the College. The com- 
mittee uses the phrase ‘up to now’ for 
the reason that use of the credit certifi- 
cates by underwriters has grown to such 
an extent that there is likelihood that by 
1940, unless there is provision for some 
increase in subscriptions, the demands on 
the fund may exceed the total hereto- 
fore contributed by the companies. 

“During the vear 1938-39 credit certifi 
cates received by the college from can- 
didates were 4,215 in number. Their 
value, at $10 each, was $42,150, an amount 
about $12,000 in excess of subscriptions 
to the fund received from the companies 
during the vear 1938-39. However, the 
number of certificates used by candidates 
who finally sat for the exam‘nations was 
2,669 having a value of $20,690, which 
was somewhat under the total sum avail- 
able in the fund. 

“It will be appreciated from the above 
that the subscriptions from the compan 
ies to the committee are subscriptions 
not to the American College of Life Un 
derwriters, but only to the cooperative 
fund—are, in fact, simply an advance to 

(Continued on Page 18) 


his report 


and in turn the public appreciates that 
service.” 

Mr. Coburn revealed that 47% of the 
Southwestern’s business was on a month- 
ly premium basis. The reasons for this 
he explained as follows: 

“Our point of view about that is this: 
Suppose Judge Sumners (Representative 
Hatton W. Summers of Texas, vice 
chairman of TNEC, was in the chair) 
was working in the First National Bank 
of Dallas and he was 37 years of age; 
he was a prospect for 20-Payment life in 
the amount of $1,500 and I was a sales- 
man. I might take Judge Sumners’ ap- 
plication with an annual premium of $48. 
Now I am not Suggesting that Judge 
Sumners would lapse the policy. This 
is merely a hypothetical case, but if 
Judge Sumners did lapse the policy I 
would have done him an ill service be- 
cause the judge would have had cover- 
age for one policy year worth $15; but 


Progress Made Through 
Home Office and Field 


J. A. HAWKINS’ TALK AT CHICAGO 
Agreement on Generel Practices, Co- 
operation Among Officers, Methods 
of Handling Committees 


Progress through coordination was the 
theme of an address by J. A. Hawkins, 
vice-president and manager of agencies 

Midland Mutual Life, to the Life Agency 
Officers’ convention in Chicago Novem 
ber 2. He said: 

“Any agency officer whose experience 
extends back through the prosperous 
twenties has no doubt experienced peri 
ods in which he felt that he was doing a 
very excellent job. But in the last decade 
these moments of triumph have been 
few and far between. Adverse business 
conditions have a tendency to make us 
pull ourselves together, seek the advice 
and counsel of our associates in both 
home office and field. The policies and 
the principles of the odieamiian which re 
sult in coordinated management are 

“A specific official agreement no gen 
eral policies. 

Close cooperation between president, 
agency vice-president, actuary, medical 
director, legal counsel and others. 

“Committee management. For instance, 
our -executive committee meets every 
Monday. This committee meeting usual 
ly lasts about one hour. However, when 
highly controversial matters arise, some- 
t'mes the committee is detained for too 
long a period to vive proper consideration 
to every phase of questions arising. To 
obviate this difficulty the full-time home 
office officials, who constitute the ma 
jority of this committee, hold morning 
session to reach decisions concerning 
controversial matters before the regular 
session of the executive committee. We 
find this practice helpful, although it is 
not always necessary to hold the pre- 
liuninary meeting. 

“Such progress as we have been able 
to make has come to us from. a 
able degree of coordination between the 
home office and the field.” 


reason- 


Men Long in Service 

\fter describing a number of his com 
pany’s activities Mr. Hawkins continued: 

“Our company is fortunate in having 
at all times secured a high type of field 
representation. For instance, the first 
agent who signed a contract with the 
company, over thirty-three years ago, is 
still active and one of the leaders in 
personal production, in addition to being 
a partner in the company’s home office 
agency, which leads all agencies in an 
nual production and volume in force. 

“We have sixteen representatives who 
have been with the company for over 
thirty years; one was killed in an auto 
mobile accident last month. We _ have 
twenty-five who have been with the com- 
pany for more than twenty-five years; 
forty-four with twenty years of service, 
fiftv-nine with fifteen years of service, 
ninety-one with ten years of service and 
158 with five or more consecutive years 
of service. In other words, one out of 
every three representatives has a con- 
secutive service period of from five to 
thirty-three years. 

“Six of our older general agents have 
one or more sons in their agencies. These 
university graduates are taking advantage 
of the prestige built by their fathers and 
are oo SUCCE ssful as personal pro- 
ducers while learning the business they 
will some day inhe rit. Such loyalty could 
only have been won and preserved by 
harmon‘ous and reciprocal relations be 
tween home office and field.” 


I would have charged him $48 for it and 
Judge Sumners threugh my efforts would 
have incurred a loss af $33 I would 
have done Judge Summers a $33 injus- 
tice. But if I wrote Judge Sumners’ 
application on a monthly basis, $4, and 
Judge Sumners lapsed that policy at the 
end of one month he would have had life 
insurance protection worth $1.25 and 
Judge Sumners’ association with me 


Fan 


would have cost him only $2.75. 
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Plan of Agent’s Pay 
Puts Quantity First 


BOSSERT SEES A DISCREPANCY 


Agent Coached on Quality of Business 
But on the Other Hand He Is Paid 
on Quantity Basis 


to the Life 
Research Bu- 
November ;. 


Defining “persistency” 
Officers and the 
meeting in Chicago 


Agency 
reau 


Henry Bossert, Jr., agency research de- 
partment manager, Provident Mutual 
Life, said: “During the past year a 
group of us who are especially inter- 


ested in promoting this thing called per- 
sistency, have banded together and have 
been operating on an assumption with 
which I think you will agree. It is 
that although an up-to-date agency man 
is not interested in the problems of sal- 


vaging delinquent business, he is_ in- 
tensely interested in research which 
points the way to business having little 


work because it rarely 
That is our con- 
Salvage work 


need for salvage 
becomes delinquent. 
ception of persistency. 
is decidedly important, but it is not pri- 
marily the job of an agency officer. 

“A tremendous volume of surrender 
value paid out each year represents 
benefits which are just as useful in many 
cases as death benefits. We would be 
more subject to criticism if we had a 


watertight method of preventing can- 
celations, except by death or maturity, 
than we are now in opening up the 
sluiceways to take care of emergencies 
which may or may not have been in 
mind when the life insurance was pur 


stampeded into 


Instead of being 
criticizing _ insurance because of sur- 
renders of significant amounts in diffi 
cult times, let us quietly boast of it. At 
the same time, let us continue to edu 


chased. 


cate the public to a greater apprecia 
tion of the long time characteristics of 
their life insurance. 

“We are witnessing a growing inter- 
est by investigators of life insurance in 


lapses and their social consequences. In- 


vestigators are more interested in the 
public’s losses than in our business 
losses Fortunately for us, the interest 
of the public, of the agent and of the 
company are the same. All lose when 
an early lapse occurs. Therefore we 
and the public have a mutual interest in 
promoting persistency 


“A practice among laymen is to scold 
life insurance for putting pressure on 
sales. It leads to the natural questions 
‘Would not more have come of 
the criticism if it valid ?’ 


good 
were 
Compensation of Agents 


“A very strong influence on persist 
ency is exerted by those who select and 
educate agents. High grade agents are 
going to produce high grade _ business 
and make a high grade living, whether 
we compensate them according to one 


plan or another. But that does not re 
move the stigma of hypocrisy trom our 
teaching the average agent quality on 


the one hand and payine him for quan- 


tity on the other hand, by adhering to 
the usual large first commission and 
small limited renewal commission plan 
Therefore, a major project of our group 


during the past year has been to try to 


stimulate interest in the study of im- 
proved compensation plans for agents.” 

Mr. Bossert told of the work pee by 
Eustace Brock of Great-West Life re- 
viewing the subject of agents’ compen 
sation copy of his report, a booklet, 
was distributed at this meeting. The 
subject of awards and agent recognition 
was investigated by Donald G. Mix, 
State Mutual, and Karl Ljung, Jeffer- 
son Standard. The result of their 
studies forms another booklet, which 
was distributed. Records of persistency 
are covered in a booklet prepared by 
Philip C. Irwin, Equitable of Towa, in 

booklet that is available now. A re- 
port has been prepared on life insur- 
ance persistency as compared with 
other businesses—buildine and loan as- 
sociations, savings funds, Christmas 
clubs and instalment sales of automo- 
biles 





Agent’s Call for Thrift Sounds 
Above Babble of Critics’ Voices 


As executive committee chairman, As- 
sociation of Life Agency Officers, 
Jerome Clark, vice-president Union Cen- 
tral Life, was called upon to present a 
“program of action” to that organiza- 
tion and the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Sureau meeting in Chicago this 
week. His talk came at the closing ses- 
sion and he acknowledged the difficulty 
of summing up a program “which needs 


no summing up.” He asked: “Are these 
problems we have been discussing mere- 
ly the healthy growing pains which 


should be expected or are they symp 
toms that our distribution system is an- 
tequated and cumbersome? It seems to 


me that those who have become most 
critical of distribution are those who 
have become so concerned with its 


problems that they have lost sight of 
its purposes. The important thing is, 
does it really distribute the product and 


does it reach the market at which it 
aims? The agency force has done a 
superb feat of salesmanship, unsur- 
passed neither in size nor degree by 


that of any other group of salesmen in 
the world. 
Terms of Success 

“The agency system is fundamentally 
sound. The time has not come to 
trade it in for a new model. Perhaps, 
in view of the record, our appraisals 
are too often directed at causes of fail- 
ure instead of elements of success. I 
believe what we are distributing today 
is a better product than it was twenty 
years ago. It seems to me that our 
program for the future becomes sharper 
and more clear-cut as we try to plan in 
terms of success instead of merely the 
avoidance of failure. 

“One company after another 
a natural groove for itself in this insti- 
tution of life insurance. This multi- 
lateral approach is confusing to some 
but the qualified student of life insur- 
ance finds this variety of sales policy 
one of the healthiest attributes a_busi- 
ness can have. It is only when some- 
body has discovered and proved ‘the 
best and only’ way of distributing life 
insurance that we shall have reached 
maturity and will be facing old age. I 
wonder how many of our problems are 
of our own making. When we ignore 
our sales policy there are all sorts of 
ways to get into trouble. Another good 
way to start a revolution is to get con- 
verted to the assembly line philosophy 
of management. 

Those Most Successful 


“I believe that the first step in laying 
out a program of action is to est iblish 
clearly and categorically the sales policy 
of the company. I believe those com- 
panies which are making the most prog 
today are the ones which know 


has found 


ress 


most clearly what they are trying to do. 
“The second point: if it is important 
to reach our market, it is just as vital 
to keep that market after we have it. | 
believe it is recognized that quality is 
more important than quantity. In at- 
tacking the problem of lapses maybe we 
are tempted to concern ourselves more 
with methods than with underlying prin- 
ciples. 
“The agent is the keystone of our dis- 
tribution system. I wonder how much 
of our difficulty of getting the agent 
concerned with conservation work is 
the it our appeal is to his reason, to the 
general good of the business, instead of 
to his individual profit. | wonder if 
there is not a certain amount of truth 
in the opinion that our agents’ com- 
pensation basis is a survival from the 
missionary days of life insurance, when 
new business was the big and only prob- 
lem. It seems to me that we should 
consider modifying our compensation 
basis in some way that would give great- 
est financial profit to the agent who pro- 
duces the kind of business that  pro- 
duces the greatest financial profit to the 
company. 
Agent Preaches Thrift 

“Life insurance cannot concern itself 
solely with its own internal problems. 
Certain voices have been heard. Against 
all of them which are preaching waste 


and extravagence, if you will listen 
closely enough, you will hear just one 
voice raised which is speaking thrift 

that of the life insurance agent. We 
need to raise that voice. Sure, some- 
body loses his job and can’t keep his 
policy. We can’t help that. Sure, some 


people give up their protection to nfake 
a show, but thousands are tided over by 
their policy value, or a family is kept 
together because of an agent’s work. 
When one reaches out to stifle the voice 
of the agent he 


is smothering the na- 
tion’s thrift and I say he should be 
resisted. One of the most important 


jobs facing us today is to give the public 
understanding. Therefore it is so grati- 
fying at least to have the Institute of 
Life Insurance. We need something to 
hold the line until its influence is felt. 
I suppose that the answer must be 
leadership. 

“T think that one reason why the 
agency system has been vulnerable is 
that we haven’t always actually realized 
that it was being attacked. Therefore, 
as a third plank in a program of action, 
I believe that it would be a good idea 
for us to figure out once and for all 


just what ought to be included in the 
business of life insurance. We ought to 
define clearly what functions lie within 


our boundaries and what need not con- 
cern us.” 


O. J. Arnold Gives Details of 
New Agent’s Compensation Plan 


O. J. Arnold, president Northwestern 
National Life, gave the Life Agency 
Officers and the Sales Research Bu- 
reau, meeting in Chicago this week, a 


paper on principles that should underlie 
plans. Its title 
Reward Better Ser- 
National announced 
short 


agents’ compensation 
“To Better 
Northwestern 


was 
vice 
compensation a 
Mr. Arnold 
“We by no means consider that we have 
the problem finally solved.” He regards 


a new plan of 


time ago, of which said: 


it as an initial step but believes that 
“once this evolution is completed, we 
in this business will look back on our 


present situation, not as a troublesome 
one, but as the beginning of a new era 
of greatly expanded opportunities, of en- 


larged new sales and of increased public 
goodwill for our companies.” 
Questions Asked 

He continued in part: 
question is this: Does our compensa- 
tion gear our agents’ efforts directly 
to our means of making a profit ? 

“The second question is this: Does 
our compensation system reward our 
agent in proportion to his true worth 
—his real contribution to the company 
and the policyholder ? 

“This leads to a third significant ques- 
tion: If the old compensation system 
is not geared to our profits and if it 
pays in reverse ratio to the worth of 
the agent, is it possible that we in some 
instances continue to pay renewal com- 
missions where neither the agent’s ef- 
forts nor our profits justify them? 

“Now one more question: Since the 


“The first 


= 


‘Maceieen onl Westie 
Advanced by Bureau 


RESEARCH AND " SERVICE MEN 


Former Active in Editorial and Consul- 
tation Work; Latter in Agency 
Management Schools 


The appointment of Laurence S. Mor- 
rison as director of research and B, N. 
Woodson as director of service for the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
was announced at its annual mectine in 
Chicago this week. Mr. Morrison joined 
the bure ‘au staff in 1928 after having been 
engaged in banking, mining engineering 


and insurance in California. He is a 
graduate of Yale. Since joining the 
bureau he has been active in editorial 
and home office consultation work, but 
the major portion of his efforts have 
been directed toward the research proj- 
ects of the bureau. 

Mr. Woodson started in life insurance 


in Omaha with the old Bankers Reserve 
now merged with Ohio National. In 
1937 he joined the service department 
of the bureau as a consultant and a staff 
member of the schools in 


agency man- 
agement. Since January, 1939. he has 
been director of the schools. 

old plan of compensation pays the same 


first year commission and renewal com- 


mission regardless of whether — the 
agent’s business is profitable or un- 
profitable, are we able truly to exercise 


control of our agency expense ? 

After speaking on these several ques- 
tions in considerable detail Mr. Arnold 
continued concerning the conclusions 
reached: 

“Now let me summarize these con- 
clusions and then I will tell you in a 
word how we have endeavored to meet 
them. In summarizing them I shall re- 
fer frequently to our profits, and I ask 
you, again, to keep in mind that. by 
‘profits’ I mean contributions to surplus 
subsequently reflected in lower costs to 
the policyholder. 

“Our compensation must gear our 
agent’s efforts directly to our means of 
making profits. This can only mean 
that his largest potential rewards must 
come from renewing business rather 
than from producing new business. 

“Our compensation must be so 
structed as to relate the agent’s rate 
of compensation directly to his worth 
in producing profits and cutting losses 
for the company, and in contributing to 
the welfare of the public we serve. 

“Our compensation must be so con- 
structed that it pays better rewards than 
at present when real effort is required 
to protect our profits, and pays no re- 
ward or even penalizes the agent who 
through lack of effort jeopardizes our 
profits. 

“Our compensation must be controlled 


con- 


in such a way that the agent’s com- 
bined earnings from his new and re- 
newal commissions are in direct pro- 


portion to our profits derived from his 
renewing business. 

“Now in just a word or two let me 
tell you how we have endeavored to ar- 
rive at these ends in the compensation 
plan we have set up. First, we have 
geared the agent’s greatest potential 
source of earnings to the persistency of 


his business—in keeping with the first 
principle. To illustrate with extreme 
examples—an agent who renews his 


business 100% for nine years under the 
old plan would at the maximum receive 
in renewal commissions 90% of what he 
made on his first year oummalsdions—the 


relationship of nine 5%’s to a 50% first 
year commission. With a 100% _ per- 
sistency under our plan, his renewal 


commissions — assuming a $30 average 
premium —would be 240% of his first 
year commissions. As the agent’s per- 
sistency falls off this rate also falls off 
until at low persistency percentages our 
plan pays him no renewal commissions 
at all. The essential point here is that 
his greatest potential earnings no longer 
come from new business commissions. 
They come from attaining high persis- 
tency.” 
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Top row, left to right: Harry Gardiner, Gerald A. Eubank, Donald C. Keane, Roscoe H. Keffer, R. F. Migdalski, Benjamin Salinger, Arthur V. Youngman, Charles 
E. DeLong, Lester Einstein, B. C. Thurman, Walter T. Gudeon, Gene F. Hampson, Tony Farese, W. L. Hadley. 
Bottom row, left to right: Russell E. Larkin, Frank B. Runyon, J. Elliott Hall, J. Bruce MacWhinney, Paul Troth, Lewis C. Sprague, Osborne Bethea, Manuel Camps, 
Jr., Wallace L. Clapp, William M. Carroll, John A. Ramsay, Albert H. Jones, James F. MacGrath. 


blue skies and warm Fall 
sun smiling down on Raritan Valley 
Country Club golf course last week on 
Thursday when a group of prominent 
life insurance general agents and man- 
agers from New York City, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Newark, N. J., gathered for 
an annual golf party which had been 
held over from the Summer months for 
a more convenient date. No finer day 
could possibly be imagined. Following 
on the heels of two or three rainy days 


There were 


and breaking through from an almost 
impenetrable fog of the early morning 
the day turned out to be ideal for the 


sport of golf and calculated to produce 
the highest degree of friendly compan- 
ionship 


NAVY DAY ADDRESS 


President Stevenson of Penn Mutual on 
Guarding Physical as Well as 
Economic Borders 

President John A. Stevenson of the 
Penn Mutual Life, gave a Navy Day 
address over the radio. “In addition to 
guarding our physical borders,” he said, 
“the Navy has the job on what might 
be termed our economic frontiers. If we 
turn back history’s pages for several 
centuries, we find the unprecedented de- 
velopment of Rome was made possible 
by the great Roman roads which trav- 
ersed its far-flung provinces and were 
terminated only by the frontiers of the 
empire. In the same way, our avenues 
f commerce lead to all quarters of the 
globe, and our prosperity is bound to 
be affected by the maintenance of our 
rights upon the high seas. The protec- 
tive influence of naval force, used in 
backing our diplomacy, is virtually in- 
dispensable 

“The thoughts of most people today 
are centered in the hope that our nation 
may be kept out of the European con- 


flict. We want to remain neutral. Our 
policy is to remain neutral, but at the 
same time, as Theodore Roosevelt once 


stated, ‘It is a prime necessity for any 
great nation which expects to be taken 
seriously always to correlate policy and 
armament’.” 


CANADIAN SALES ADVANCE 

Substantial increases in the sale of 
new Ordinary insurance are reported 
for September by all the provinces in 
Canada, as well as Newfoundland, while 
for the first nine months sales were up 
almost 3.5% when compared with last 
vear. 


Several members of the party arrived 
in time to play some practice holes in 
the morning. Following there 
luncheon at the club house. Then there 
was the usual competition. In the com- 
pany there were nearly as many non- 
golfers as_ there were colfers. ” These 
latter enjoyed parading about the course 
while the balance played. 


The party included 
president of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of New York City, Inc. G. V 
Austin, Brooklyn; Clarence Axman, The 
Eastern Underwriter; Osborne Bethea, 
New York City; James Elton Bragg, 
New York City; Manuel Camps, New 
York City; W. M. Carroll, New York 


was 


Chicago Does Good Job 
On Annual Life Message 

For the Annual Message of Life Insur- 
ance in Chicago E. C. Hintzpeter, Mutual 
of New York, committee chairman on 
radio broadcasting, obtained the generous 
cooperation of five stations on five 
separate days. There were also spot 
announcements by five stations, four of 
them other than the five first referred 
to. Earl Schwemm, Great-West Life, 
chairman of advertising, provided tie-in 
copy for use in daily papers, five of which 
participated, all giving a large amount 
of editorial space to the message. 

At the annual breakfast Charles J. 
Zimmerman, president National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. L. A. Phillips, Metro- 
politan Life, was in charge of the 
breakfast; Earle S. Rappaport, Pacific 
Mutual, handled the attendance and 1). 
W. Fairchild, Connecticut General, head- 
ed the reception committee. L. Mortimer 
Buckley, president Chicago association, 
presided. 

There was an essay contest, all sections 
of the city were supplied with posters 
and the speakers bureau has now be 
come a standing committee of the Chi 
cago association. The motion picture 
“Yours Truly, Ed Graham” was supplied 
free to a variety of clubs and societies 
The women’s committee was in charge 
of Mrs. Garland Kahle, Equitable So- 


ciety. 


PLAN MINNESOTA MEETING 

Executive committee of the Minnesota 
Life Underwriters Association is already 
laying the ground work to make the 
annual mid-winter sales conference one 
of the largest ever held in the state. 


3enjamin  Alk, 


City; W. L. Clapp, The Eastern Under- 
writer; Chas. E. De Long, New York 
City; W. J. Dunsmore, New York City; 
Lester Einstein, New York City; John 
C. Elliott, Newark. 

Also G. A. Eubank, New York City; 
John M. Fraser, New York City; Harry 
Gardiner, New York City; Meyer, M. 
Goldstein, New York Citv: Walter T. 
Gudeon, New York City; W. L. Hadley, 
The Eastern Underwriter; J. Eliott 
Hall, New York City: Gene F. Hamp 
son, “Currier-News” Plainfield. N. J.; 
F. C. Hoy, Newark, N. J.;: A. H. Jones, 
New York City; Donald C. Keane, New 
York City; R. H. Keffer. New York 
City; R. E. Larkin, New York City. 

Also H. C. Lawrence, Newark, N. J.; 


WAR CLAUSES DISAPPROVED 





lowa Commissioner Turns Down All 
Submitted Except One Which Does 
Not Include Time Limit 


Towa Commissioner Fischer has re- 
turned to companies all war clauses sub- 
mitted to his Department, with the ex- 
ception of the Reliance Life clause, which 
was approved. Previously he had stated 
that he did not 
which would restrict the benefits to pol- 
icyholders in case this country should be 
involved in war. The Reliance war 
clause, which did not include a_ time 
limit, stated in part: 

“Military or naval service in time of 
war, if such service is for any nation 
other than the United States, is a risk 
not assumed unless a written permit 
therefor is granted, and rate of extra 
premium fixed by the company; and if 
insured engages in any military or naval 
service in time of war for any nation 
other than the United States, and dies 
while engaged in or as a result thereof, 
the liability of the company is limited to 
amount of fuil iecal reserve to credit of 
the policy 9s 


favor any war clauses 


TRUST COUNCIL’S PLANS 
The Boston Life Insurance & Trust 
Council will meet November 14 to dis- 
cuss “Applying Insurance to Life’s Sit- 


uations.” Examples will be given by 
Fred H. Begole, Jr., Fitzhugh Traylor 
agency Equitable Society; Thomas 


Craig, assistant manager Clyde F. Gav 
agency, Aetna Life; Harold A. Smith, 
Wallace N. Watson agency Connecticut 
Mutual. The council is to have bi- 
monthly meetings this season. 


J. F. MacGrath, New 
Bruce MacWhinney, . &. 
Major Migdalski, Brooklyn; Frank M. 
Minninger, Newark, N. J.; Julian S. 
Myrick, New York City; John A. Ram- 
say, Newark, N. J.; Frank B. Runyon, 


York Citys jf. 
Newark, N. J.; 


New York City; Ben Salinger, New 
York City; L. C. Sprague, New York 
City; B. C. Thurman, New York City; 
Paul Troth, The Eastern Underwriter; 


\. V. Youngman, New York City. 

Also present and taking part in the 
activities was Tony Farese, the pro of 
Raritan Valley Country Club. 


This party was not without a high 
spot news feature. Present were the 
several members of the New Mutual 


3enefit New York City set-up. 


Comments On Value Of 


Insurance To Community 


Among three speakers at the break 
fast meeting in Los Angeles during the 
week of the Annual Message was James 
L. Beebe, president of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce. Taking as his 
subject, the economic value of life in- 
surance to the community, he said that 
the young man is first interested in pro- 
tection; then when he marries has a 
feeling of pride in providing for his 
family, and turns to life insurance for 
this security, adding that this protec- 
tion is of great economic value to the 
community. He made the bold state- 
ment that business men think if govern- 
ment were to take over all insurance 
it would be a wrong step, and _ that 
things should go on on the same course 


as they are. He said that the savings 
of life insurance enable many business 
men to carry forward their business 


where otherwise they would be unable 
to do so. He said that the life insur- 
ance companies have $325,000,000 of their 
funds invested in California and_ that 
these investments contribute largely to 
the development of California. He said 
the life underwriter should feel, in sell- 
ing insurance, that he is selling some- 
thing that will benefit the buyer and 
the community. 





CORPORATION DISSOLVED 


The Association of Stipulated Pre- 
mium Life Insurance Companies, which, 
about two years ago incorporated un- 
der the laws of California, at its meet- 
ing held a few days ago, voted to dis 
solve the corporation, and also to dis- 
band the association. 
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““MY BEST MEDICINE WAS KNOWING 


66One thing above all others has buoyed me up 
through this ordeal—the knowledge that my life 
insurance is in good shape, and adequate. The 
future would have been safe, my dear, for you 


and the youngsters. 93 


OU can readily understandthatfeeling,even 

though you may never have known a day’s 
illness. You do know plenty of men who have 
been ill. And should you, some day, have to take 
to your bed, you'll find—as did those others— 
that there’s nothing more healing, more deeply 
heartening, than the stout certainty that the fu- 
ture is safe for your loved ones, come what may. 


The time, of course, to build that certainty is 
before an illness gets you down. So even though 
you're a picture of health, put your financial 
house in order—and then if illness should come, 


be it mild or critical, you can face it with a mind 
at ease concerning those dependent on you. 


There's a simple, practical way to make sure 
of that future safety—The Extraordinary Life 
Plan of the Northwestern Mutual. By this plan 
you achieve two priceless things through one 
sensible investment—you guarantee that your 
family would have money, payable to them 
when and as they'd need it, should you die pre- 
maturely; and you guarantee an income for your 
own old age, if you live. 


You'll get a much clearer picture of the two- 
fold security you desire foryour 
family and yourself, when you 
read the helpful, interesting Northwestern 
booklet, “‘The Extraordinary Mutual 
Life Plan—how it makes in- 
surance dollars go farther.” 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Month after month, full page “Post” advertisements 


peared November 1st—help Northwestern Mutual agents sell more new business. 


YOU'D BE SAFE” 











You'll find a reliable prescription 
for a safe future in this helpful book 


How to ease the gnawing uncertainty about your loved 
ones’ future? 
How to build the stout resistance that can be yours 
through peace of mind as to the future—your family’s 
and yours? 
You'll find simple and clear answers to these and many 
other questions vital to future security, in a booklet 
“The Extraordinary Life Plan— 

how it mokes insurance dollars go farther." 
It helps you forecast exactly what money needs the future 
will bring, for you or the family—points out sensible, 
practical steps in arranging your own Extraordinary Life 
Plan of security, live or die. The coupon makes it easy to 
get a copy. Better send it. 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 

720 E. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

You may send me the booklet, “The Extraordinary Life Plan— 
how it makes insurance dollars go farther.” 
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IDEAS that CLICK 


By Paul Troth 


No two agents sell insurance in exactly 
the same way, which also applies to the 
way they get prospects. What they sell 
and how they sell it is principally an idea 
Some ideas which have proved successful, 
and which are now being employed, will 
be offered readers of The Eastern Under- 
writer in this column from time to time. 


No. 109 
One of the top agencies for the 
Great-West Life of Canada is the Earl 
M. Schwemm agency in Chicago I 
had a letter this week from Carl B 
Devol, agency supervisor in the 


Schwemm agency, in which he tells me 
an idea which has clicked with him in 
selling annuities. Here’s what Mr. De 
vol said in his letter: 

“As most of my are program 
sales, I had difficulty in getting enough 
repeat business from my _ policyholders 
until I hit upon this idea. I was talk- 
ing to a man who owned $52,000 of life 
insurance and it did everything he 


sales 





toda y 
I calls 


sume seed! 


I been readin’ them ads about 
harvest from yesterday's foresicht 
it more crop from the 


wanted for his family and himself. He 
told me so in a manner that convinced 
me, but I said to him: 

“Jim, at the end of each year you 
have many surplus dollars that you put 
away, don’t you?’ His reply was Yes 
I then said: ‘It is those surplus dollars 


that interest me and if I can show you 
a plan that will be better than your 
present plan for saving those surplus 


dollars, you would want to change to my 
plan, wouldn’t you?’ 

“As a result he bought a $400 annual 
premium annuity and I have closed sev 
eral other cases on the same idea.” 

There are several statements in that 
letter of Mr. Devol’s which are worth 
a little analysis. First of all most agents 
will tell us that program selling leads 
to repeat business. Doubtless it helped 
Mr. Devol to sell $52,000 of life insur- 
ance to this particular prospect. Having 
completed a program of protection for 
his client, Mr. Devol asked himself 
“What further use can this particular 
prospect make of life insurance since his 
program is complete?” Investigation re- 
vealed surplus dollars which were going 


into a savings account or some other 
form of investment Mr. Devol re 
turned to the sale then with a logical 


reason to get his prospect to buy mors 
life insurance: “If my plan for savin 
surplus dollars is better than your pres 
é plan, you would want to change to 

plan, wouldn’t you?” And the pros- 
pect said Yes 


Men who have surplus dollars see the 
need for investing them toward a future 
ncoine when earning power has stopped 


Group at Anniversary Party for John S. Tunmore 





At the extreme end of the table are General Agent John S. Tunmore and Mrs. 


Tunmore. 


Seated in the foreground, left to right: Albert Weinberger, Walter 


Zerbst, Irving Paris, Richard Charlesworth, Charles Golden, Arnold Dreyer, John 
J. Tunmore, Y. Gardner, Malcolm Williams and William T. Ferris, at Mrs. Tun- 


more’s left. 


Left to right: In background, Nat Weiss and Joseph Farkas. 


On far side of 


table, Charles Appelson, Richard Frowenfeld, Richard Ambrose, Andy Coakley, 
Charles Lesti, James Steen, Frank Nellis, Franklin C. Morss and Charles Selig. 


On the thirty-fifth anniversary of 
John S. Tunmore with the Provident 
Mutual Life, members of his agency 


force gave him a surprise luncheon party 
at the Hotel Commodore Mr. Tunmore 
i general agent here for the Provi- 

Present from the home office 
Franklin C. Morss, manager of 
and Malcolm L. Williams, as- 


is a 


were 
agencies, 


American College May 
Expand Its Activities 


DR. S. S. HUEBNER DROPS HINT 


Speaking Before Philadelphia Ass’n He 
Says Agency Management Course 
May Be Broadened 


Broadening of the educational activi 


ties of the American College of Life 
Underwriters this season was hinted by 
Dr. Solomon S. Huebner, president of 


talk before the Octo- 
the Philadel 
Underwriters 

Hotel last 


the college, in his 
ber luncheon-meeting of 
phia Association of Life 
at the Bellevue-Stratford 
week. 

It was 
ed ( LI 
upon the 


after Dr 
diplomas 
agency 


Huebner had award- 
that he commented 
management study 
course and examinations started by 
Philadelphia group, adding “we are 
thinking of taking it over and making 
it applicable to the rest of the big cities.” 
The dean of insurance professors re- 


marked that of the ten men to take 
the examination in the United States 
last Spring, six were from Philadelphia 
“We are through with the experimen- 
tal stage,” stated Dr. Huebner. “The 
college is now full-fledged and is en- 
tering the era of expansion.” 


Following Dr. Huebner, Dr. David Mc- 
Cahan, dean of the college, repeated the 
address he gave at the National Con- 
vention in St. Louis. 

The Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters will open its new series of 
educational meetings on November 9. 


sistant manager of agencies. William 
T. Ferris and Charles A. Lesti were 
present from the New York premium 


collection office. Charles Selig, who has 
been associated with the agency for 
twenty-five years, acted as toastmaster 

Mrs. John S. Tunmore was present 
to share the tributes paid to her hus- 
band by members of the agency force. 


Winning Objectives 
Strengthens Morale 


EXECUTIVE MUST BE TEACHER 





Agents Regard Manager as Instructor 
Whore Function It Is to Help Them 
Attain Their Coal 


S. Morrison, 


Jureau, 


Life 


who 


Laurence Insurance 


Sales Research addressed 
that organization and the Association of 
Life Agency Officers in Chicago this week 
on “Morale The Priceless 
said in part: “The need for morale 
seems to vary directly with the need 


Ingredient,” 


for the higher attributes of the human 
spirit. A man whose morale is bad can 
run an adding machine and do a pass- 


able job. There are many other such 
routine jobs but life insurance selling 
is not one of them. Initiative and en- 
thusiasm are the agent’s stock in trade. 

“It seems safe to say that men tend 
to have good morale when they believe 
that they are making reasonable prog- 
ress toward their objectives. 

“This suggests that the manager who 
would maintain or improve morale must 
do those things which help his men at- 
tain their objectives. To do this, he 
must know what these objectives are, 
and he must be very sure that these in- 
dividual objectives are reasonable and in 
harmony with the objective of the 
agency. 

“Someone has well said that the true 
executive is primarily a teacher, and the 
function of a teacher is to help his stu- 
dents attain their objectives.” 





In Michigan, Ohio, 





- OPEN TERRITORY -~ 


FOR MEN WHO CAN PRODUCE 
AND 
ARE AMBITIOUS TO BUILD OWN AGENCY 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Indiana and Illinois. 

















MEN of proven ability 
and ambition who 
aspire to the additional 
responsibility and com- 
pensation offered by a 
General Agency of their 
own may find their op- 


portunity with 


Pace 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Founded 1850 


120 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

















Adequate Insurance Answer 
To “Ham and Eggs” Schemes 


Chicago, Nov. 1. 
sistant supervisor, 
dressing the Life 
search Bureau this 
adequate life insurance were sold to 
the American public such radicals ot 
dreamers as Townsend, “ham and egy” 
men and Father Coughlin could not get 
to first base with their remedies. His 
topic was “Life Insurance at Work,” and 
he gave many examples of distress be- 
cause insurance had not entered the 
picture. If any agent feels depressed 
or loses his pep he suggests that they 
visit a bread line or any place where 
there are gathered underprivileged chil 
dren. He told of a heart specialist who 
was asked by a patient if there were 
any cure for angina pectoris. He said: 
“No, but I know a wonderful remedy. 
It is a guaranteed income for life. That 
is the best remedy I know to lengthen 
life because it wili take away many 
worries by making the owner feel a 
sense of independence when he reaches 
old age.” 


T. FOSTER WITT DEAD 
T. Foster Witt, 47. formerly general 
agent at Richmond, Va., for Connecticut 
Mutual Life, died at a hospital in that 
city October 28 following an illness of 
several weeks. In recent years he had 
been with the Sun Life in Richmond. 


Milton F. Jones, as- 
the Travelers, ad 
Insurance Sales Re- 
week, said that if 








GERALD G. HART DEAD 

Gerald G. Hart, secretary-treasurer 
Columbian Mutual Life, Memphis, died 
of heart disease October 25, age 38. He 
was a native of St. Louis and graduate 
of Washington University. He was for- 
merly with the old Missouri State Life 
and the Central States Life. 


SAN DIEGO’S FIRST MEETING 

The newly organized San Diego Life 
Managers and General Agents Associa- 
tion held its first meeting a week ago. 
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BROAD SCOPE OF EQUITABLE SERVICE 











TO PROTECT THE FAMILY AND THE HOME 
TO PROVIDE INCOMES FOR WIFE AND CHILDREN 
TO PAY FOR EDUCATION OF BOYS AND GIRLS 


TO STRENGTHEN THE BUSINESS AND CREDIT 
OF INDIVIDUALS FIRMS AND CORPORATIONS 


TO SAFEGUARD ESTATES 
TO PAY INHERITANCE TAXES 
TO ASSURE HOME OWNERSHIP 


TO EXTEND GROUP INSURANCE BENEFITS TO 
FAMILIES OF EMPLOYEES 





TO ENABLE EMPLOYEES TO PURCHASE _ IN- 
SURANCE ON A_ SALARY SAVINGS PLAN 


TO HELP MEN AND WOMEN’ BECOME 
FINANCIALLY INDEPENDENT 


TO START CHILDREN IN THE PATH OF THRIFT 


THERE ARE EQUITABLE POLICIES FOR ALL THESE NEEDS, AND EQUITABLE REPRESENTATIVES 
ARE BY TRAINING EQUIPPED TO EXPLAIN AND ADAPT THEM APPROPRIATELY 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. THOMAS |. PARKINSON, PRESIDENT 
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Lewis Douglas Sees 
Totalitarian Trend 


“SPENDING” VIEWED IN FORUM 


President-Elect of Mutua! Life Warns 
Against Economic Disintegration 


Factor in Talk Here 


Douglas of MeGull 
Mutual Life, 
speakers at 


Tribune 


Lewis University, 
president elect of 
of the prin 
York Herald 


He declared that excessive spending 


Was one 
New 
week 


Way 


pal the 


Forum last 
During his ad 


lead to totalitarian rule 


dress he made these statements 
“The theoretical argument advanced in 
the the 


of the public credit is that by increasing 


favor of priming pump by Use 


purchasing power during a depression 
private spending will be 
spiral of recovery commenced, expendi 


tures reduced, the budget balanced and 


increased, a 


public debt liquidated. Implicit in this 
theory, with which neither | nor experi 
ence agree, is the abstraction that the 
government, having assumed the credit 
for fostering a recovery will accept the 
blame for inducing a depression that 
may follow a reduction of expenditures 
commenced at the wrong time or in the 
wrong amount. Implicit in this theory 
is the unalterable fact that some agent 


of public authority must make two high 
ly technical and exceedingly delicate de 
first, when in the business cycle 
shall public expenditures be reduced, and, 
second, by how much? Can the Con 
gress of the United States or any parlia- 
mentary body make this sort of a judy 
nent, requiring, as it does, an unpartial 
non-political and professional review and 
evaluation of a complicated array of sta 
tistics and estimates of quantitative and 
qualitative business activity? And if a 
parliament cannot make these two dith 
cult decisions, must not the responsible 
representatives of the people loose theit 
control over the public purse strings by 
committing the task to an irresponsible 
body ? 


cisions 


“Perhaps these questions are unan 
swerable. Perhaps government, or public 
authority, will be unwilling to assum 
the risk of inducing a depression by re 
trenchment In this event the policy 
of spending must be continued by admin 
istering ever increasing doses of public 
funds in an effort to maintain a rising 
or even a stationary level of economic 
activity 


Sees Trend to Totalitarianism 


“Ultimately, as the more recent experi 
Europe, indeed as all experi 
ences reveal, this volume of public spend 
ne produce s economic disintegration 
manifested by widespread public distress 
\ttempts to minimize these consequences 
require the use of totalitarian measures 
and totalitarian techniques — measures 
and techniques designed to control, to 
regulate the prices at which and 
services may be sold, the quantities at 
which they may be produced, with what 
they may be exchanged in the market 
places of the world, and finally, the di 


ences in 


roods 


version of investment and even expro 
priation of private savings. The decision 
for us to make is whether this totali 


tarian system is compatible with respon- 
sible representative, constitutional gov 
ernment. History provides us with a 
categorical answer in the negative 

“Many will probably dismiss these ob 
servations and questions as being sym 
bolic of exaggerated fears—ghosts under 
the bed. But the least that can be said 
for them is that they present a serious 
enough picture to require convincing and 
impartial answers 

“Finally, the last justification for spend 
ing, that is, that our frontier has dis 
appeared, our economy has matured, that 
there is no opportunity for private in- 
vestment and that, therefore, public au 
thority must become the spender, should 
be reviewed, too, in terms of its impli 
cations 

“The frontier in the United States of- 
ficially disappeared in 1890. Why, then, 
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Bitzer 





Dinner at the Penn-Harris Hotel in honor of Charles L. Bitzer’s first anniversary as 
Massachusetts Mutual general agent at Harrisburg 


On 
of the 
brated Charles L. 


Harrisburg 
Mutual 

first 
sary as general agent with a rally at the 
the 


October 12 the 
Massachusetts 


agency 
Life cele- 
, »p’ e 4 = 
Bitzer’s anniver 


Hotel and a dinner at 


Hotel. 


Harrisburgetr 
Penn-Harris 


Vice-President Chester O. Fischer of 
the company’s agency department ad- 
dressed the afternoon session of the 
rally and was one of the speakers at 
the gathering in the evening. Among 
other guests were General Agent and 
Mrs. Robert L. Altick of Wilkes-Barre. 


Mr. Altick spoke at the 
sion of the rally on the 
servation of Business.” 
Mr. Bitzer took 
October, 1938, and 
the volume of 


morning ses 
subject “Con 


of the agency 
his leadership 


the books 


charge 
under 
business on 


forty years after it disappeared, should 
it be the cause for a sudden amazingly 
abrupt and profound change in our na- 
tional economy? Does the geographic 
frontier offer the only incentive for pri 
vate investment? Are there not other 
areas extending perhaps into the third 
dimension which present vast opportu 
nities for private investment if some un 
certainties were eradicated? It is, in 
deed, a simple matter to make the as 
sumption that there is no opportunity for 
private investment and then by a series 
of public acts create the environment in 
which it not and in fact can not 
occur 

Is Public Investment Sound? 

“If there is no place for private in 
vestment, then on what basis is public 
investment made? If for purposes which 
are not in and of themselves sufficiently 
productive to reproduce their capital 
costs, then is not such public spending 
essentially a process by which our store 
of capital and our national wealth be 
come slowly depleted? Fundamentally 
not this theory presuppose a de- 
clining national capacity to work and to 


does 


dc CS 


produce goods and services? Does not 
an increasing volume of public invest 
ment continuously made in projects 
which, over a given period of years, 


reproduce their capital cost, presuppose 
ultimately government operation and 
ownership of the means of production 
in a very large part of the area of our 
economic life? And if it does. what 
sort of a government vested with what 
sort of powers, exercising them through 
what agencies and under what restraints, 
is its counterpart ? 

“Experience provides the answers to 
these questions. Logic may give us the 
same or different ones. In providing 
them I submit that the implications in a 
policy of spending must be clarified, the 
possible consequences resulting there- 
from must be understood, its impacts on 


a way of living and a code of values 
must be investigated, probed, reviewed 
and apprehended, if, indeed, spending 


will not ultimately challenge civilization.” 


as well as the sales force of the agency 
has materially increased. 


In attendance from Harrisburg were 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred A. Lumb, Mr. and 
Mrs. William P. Medcalf, Mr. and Mrs 
(;. Allen Kauffman, Herbert E. Sloat, 
Miss Laura Sloat, Mrs. Elsie Kepford, 
Miss Madge G. Glocher, Miss Jane 
sealor, Miss Elizabeth Earley, Mrs 


M ISS Frances Ie 
Elizabeth Bitzer, and 
Zimmerman, 


Grace KE. Lindsay, 
Miller, Miss Mary 
Miss Helen B. 
Out-of-town members of the agency 
present were Mr. and Mrs, Charles H. 
Smith, Gettysburg, Jack Kyle, Carlisle, 
Richard K. Mish, Lebanon, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kent M. Ruhl, Carlisle, Mary J 
Baughman, Hanover, Mr. and Mrs’? Hl 
Arthur Fox, Lancaster, Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarence D. Rothenberger, Newport, Mr 


Three Agents on Air 
In CBS Radio Program 


“Americans at Work” 


Holgar J. Johnson, immediate past 
president, National Association of Life 
Underwriters; Beatrice Jones of the 


Equitable Society, and Thomas P. Lynch, 
an Industrial agent for the Metropolitan 
Life, were on the air October 19 in the 
Columbia Broadcasting System's program 
“Americans at Work.” The broadcast 
was one of the about American 
people and what they do for a living. 

The broadcast of October 19 was about 
the Insurance Agent. Script of the en- 
tire broadcast, including a radio drama- 
tization of the agent at work, has been 
put in pamphlet form by the radio com 
mittee of the National Vocational Guid 
ance Association and can be obtained 
from C.B.S., “Americans at Work,” 485 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 

In an interview following the dramati 
zation Mr. Lynch said that he contacts 
about thirty-five people on an average 
day. Most important personal factor an 
agent must have, he said, is ability to 
get into a family and convince that fam 
ily that he is their friend. Miss Jones 
said that the toughest part of her job 
was first finding the prospect and then 
being able to stand it when people are 
rude. Mr. Johnson pointed out that 
there is a real opportunity for the life 
Insurance men to earn in relation to his 
own capacity to produce and, secondly, 
there is the major reward which comes 
with delivering a claim check. He de- 
clared that the $2,600,000,000 paid out by 
the life insurance companies during the 
last year is the reward that the real 
agent gets for his job. 


series 


ADDRESSES HAMILTON MGRS. 
Clarence B. Metzger, president Buffalo 
Life Managers Association, addressed 
the Hamilton Life Managers Association 
in Hamilton, Ont., on October 23. It 
was the first anniversary of the Ham- 
ilton association. 


and Mrs. Chester H. Royer, Manches- 
ter, Mabel Krall, Grantham, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry B. Herr, York, Ralph W. 


Mrs. Mifflintown, H. Delle Klinedist, Red 
Lion and J. Milton Swartz, Spring 
Grove, 

Mr. Bitzer entered the life insurance 
business with the Massachusetts Mutual 
in 1922 and was the leading producer in 


the Harrisburg agency for ten years 
prior to his appointment as general 
agent. He was just completing a ten 
year record as a personal producer of 


an application a week when installed as 
veneral agent. 


During the first nine months of 1939 


Mr. Bitzer’s agency has shown an in- 
crease of 49% in business over a similar 
period in 1938 and his force of agents 


has vgrown 30%. 


NEW PACKAGE SALE 


Announced to Fidelity Mutual Life’s 
Leaders Club; Aimed to Raise Sights 
to Higher Policy Levels 
The Fidelity Mutual released at its 
recent Atlantic City convention of its 
Leaders Club a new “package sale” de- 
signed to raise the sights of both pros- 
pects and agents above the $1,000 level 
upon which, as with other companies, so 
many of its cases rest. 
The 3-3-3 plan, so called 


because it 


provides a lump sum of $300 and $30 
a month for three years, is written on 


instalment forms, Ordinary life and 20 
Pay basis, with the provisions on the 
face of the policy. The total benefits 
are $1,380—commuted value $1,340. 

The 3-3-3 plan will not be issued with 
Accidental Death benefits and Disability 


may be added only on two or more 
units. \ simple, easily understood 
folder with rates, brings the new plan 


forcefully to the attention of prospects 
and lends itself readily to stepping up 
the average policy size for all agents 
who find business in the $1,000 bracket. 

Its usefulness, however, is not con- 
fined to cold canvass or to new men. It 
fits the picture of the man who is try 
ing to recreate his insurance estate and 
it fits the programming picture as well. 


Gaustave A. Looser, a 
comptroller of the New York Life, died 
in Nyack Hospital, Nyack, N. Y.. last 
weck at the age of 73. A native of Rock 
land County he worked as a telegrapher 
and ticket agent at the Nyack station 
of the Erie for ] 


former deputy 


eight years before go 
ing with New York Life with which 
company he was associated for forty 
seven years. 


MORTON CHICAGO SPEAKER 

Forrest L. Morton of the New York 
Life addressed the Chicago Association 
of Life Underwriters school on October 
28, taking as his subject “Life Insur- 
ance for the Partnership.” 
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Why do young, unmarried men 


THE NEED “Why did I 


buy life insurance? Well . . . first, 





because I wasn’t saving any money. Usually I spent 
it as fast as I made it. Now and then I saved up for 
something I wanted to buy. But of course that didn’t 
get me anywhere. What I needed was a long-range 
plan. And my life insurance policy gives me that, be- 
cause I have to save money for the premiums regularly. 


“But that wasn’t all. My mother has done a lot for 
me and I wanted to do something for her. So I named 
her the beneficiary of my policy. Of course, some day 
I suppose I'll get married. And when I meet the right 
girl I believe she will have enough common-sense to 
know that a life insurance policy means a lot more 
than a carload of orchids. 


“Another thing. Some day I may want to go into 
business for myself, and have to borrow money. I 
understand that in passing on a loan some banks ask 
whether you own any life insurance; and I have heard 


that when you apply to some of the big corporatioris 
for a job they ask the same question. So, I figure that 
some day my policy may help me to get ahead in 
business or to land a better job. Any way you look 
at it, I think it’s a good thing. 


THE POLICY “Of course I hardly knew one 

life insurance policy from an- 
other. But when a New York Life agent called I talked 
things over with him. He explained the benefits and the 
premiums, dividends, loan values, and so on. He said 
that young men usually took an Ordinary Life policy, 
or Limited Payment Life or a Long-Term Endowment. 
After he had asked me a number of questions and gone 
over my situation thoroughly, he recommended an 
Ordinary Life policy for $5,000 because it gives more 
permanent protection per dollar of premium than any 
other life insurance policy. 


“Well, $5,000 seemed like a lot for me, and at first 
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own Life Insurance? 


I didn’t think I could handle it. But I found that the 
premium at my age would be about $100 a year, and 
I knew I could save that much if I tried. So, that’s 
what I’m doing. And I’m going to leave all my divi- 
dends with the Company, because if I do this, my 
policy some day should be worth $5,000 to me in cash. 

“One more thing. Every year you wait, your pre- 
mium rate goes up. So I am glad I took my policy 
when I did... Yes, I feel that the New York Life 
agent did me a good turn.” 


THE COMPANY Young people under age 


30 bought approximately 
$190,000,000 of life insurance last year in the New 
York Life Insurance Company. Many of these policies 
were taken by young men whose fathers also were 
policyholders in this Company. The New York Life 
has insured the lives of succeeding generations of 
American citizens since it was founded as a mutual 
company more than ninety-four years ago on 
April 12, 1845. 

Throughout those years the New York Life 
has weathered every panic, war and epidemic 

. and has met every obligation it assumed. 
The Company is in a strong financial position, 
and its insurance and annuity reserves are on 
the most conservative basis used by American 
life insurance companies. 

In view of the Company’s past record and 
present strength, a New York Life policy 
should be one of the best investments which 
any young man could make. 





Safety is always the first consideration .... Nothing else is so important 
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Leaner Licht Honored 
At Anniversary Party 


HAS BEEN 30 YEARS WITH CO. 


Agency Force Hears Wm. J. Graham 
Speak on Significance of the Cam- 
paign in Her Honor 
thirtieth anniversary 


Significant in the 


party of Leanora B. Licht of the Equi- 
table Society in New York City this 
week was the statement of William J. 


Graham, vice-president of the Equitable, 
and also of Mrs. Licht regarding the 


campaign in her honor which led up to 
the anniversary party on November 1. 
Vice-President Graham said in his re- 
marks: 
plication in 


“The fact that your average 
this campaign was 


ap- 
for 


LEANORA B. LICHT 
$3,650 per paid case shows that you 
were addressing yourselves to the reali- 
ties of the situation. Love, appreciation 
and respect for your leader may have 
motivated this campaign but the spread 
of protection which you have brought 


your effort befits the pur- 
poses of the company and the service 
of life insurance. The agency system 
gives us an opportunity to meet and to 


about through 


serve people. Putting ourselves in com- 
petition with ourselves, proves to us 
what we can do when we try. This is 


a disturbed time, but by that very token 
the security which we have to sell takes 
on added significance.” 


Mrs. Licht said: “I think of the ser- 
vice for somebody else and the dollars 
which will be paid to beneficiaries rep- 
resented in the 228 applications which 


you have written in the last thirty days. 


If my anniversary resulted in your get- 
ting out into the field, seeing people 
and giving them life insurance service, 
then I am glad that I had a thirtieth 


anniversary. 


Started as Clerk 


Mrs. Licht is associate general agent 
in the Martin T. Ford agency, Equitable 
Society, New York City. The luncheon 
on November 1 marked for her the 
completion of thirty years with the 
Ford agency. At 14 she started in the 
ugency as a clerk. Mr. Ford later 


was studying at busi- 
made her his secre- 


learned that she 
ness school and he 


tary. In 1922 when Mr. Ford retired as 
active head of the agency, he placed 
Mrs. Licht in charge of the organiza- 
tion and she has continued in that 
capacity ever since. The tributes paid 
to her at the anniversary are significant 
of the high regard in which she is held 
by her associates. Her husband, Alvin 
Licht, was a guest at the luncheon. 
The campaign resulted in 228 applica- 


tions submitted for $982,479 and 122 cases 


paid for with a total volume of $444,889 
1 


in thirty business days. 

The guests included twenty officers 
and department heads from the home 
office. At the head table with Mrs. 


Licht were Vice-President Graham and 





Agents’Compensation 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ment in the convention over examining 
methods of SEC at TNEC hearings, es- 
pecially because of the attacks there on 
the agency system. 

Dr. Benner on Outlook 


Some of the papers at the convention 
are of unusual interest, one of them be- 
ing that of Claude L. Benner, well 
known economist and_ vice-president 
Continental American, on possible ef- 
fects of war upon American business 
with particular reference to life insur- 
ance. He gave an analysis of reasons 
for phenomenal improvement in_ busi- 
ness conditions. Among other things he 


Sai 

“It seems to me that there is no 
reason for thinking that without for- 
eign war orders the level of business 


cannot exceed the level reached in 1937.” 

He thinks that the immediate future 
of life insurance in this country depends 
much more upon domestic measures 
taken in Washington than it does upon 
any direct economic effect that the war 
may have upon our business conditions. 

Terome Clark, chairman executive com- 
mittee Association of Life Agency Offi- 
cers, said that if we need a Monroe 
Doctrine to preserve the integrity of 
the American continent, so also do we 
need a life insurance Monroe Doctrine 
to preserve the integrity of our busi- 
ness. A Monroe Doctrine with its 
boundary line bold and black so that if 
any group makes threatening move in 
the direction of life insurance “we could 
see immediately whether or not we are 
being invaded.” Mr. Clark’s talk on 
Wedesnday made one of the biggest hits 
ever made at an agency convention, re- 
ceiving an extraordinary reception. 

Chairmen of the sessions are S. T. 
Whatley, vice-president Aetna; Jerome 
Clark, vice-president Union Ce ntral, and 
>. € Sicliconee. general manager Can- 
ada Life. 


Linton on Social Security 
M. Albert Linton, president Provident 
Mutual Life, and who was a member of 
the Social Security Advisory Council, 
appointed by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and Social Security Board, told 
the convention today that insurance men 
should take the position that the con- 
tributory system should be preserved in 


connection with any social insurance 
plan because otherwise there is no 
check upon the size of benefits and 


schemes of taxation which are 


destruc- 
tive to the ec 


conomic system which are 
later apt to de devised for covering 
the costs. Therein lies the danger of 
such extravagant pension plans as the 


one to be voted in Ohio November 7. 


This Ohio plan, called the Bigelow bill, 
would provide for $50 a month for 
single individuals ages 60 or over, and 
for $80 a month for aged couples. The 
estimates indicate that the cost of the 
Ohio proposal would be more than 
$300,000,000 a year whereas existing tax 
revenues for state purposes now only 


amount to about one-half of that figure. 


_ The so-called “ham and eggs” proposal 
in California or the $30 every Thursday 
scheme is so utterly fantastic that if 


it were ever put into effect the economic 
effects would be so serious that it would 
have to be abandoned shortly. Mr. Lin- 
ton emphasized the fact that any social 
security measure should do no more than 
provide a reasonable minimum thus 
leaving ample latitude for individuals to 
provide for adequate protection through 
the facilities of agencies operating on a 
basis of free enterprise and thrift. He 
said there were a large number of per- 
sons in the lower income groups who 
cannot afford adequate protection by 
other methods. / 

For example, about 54% of men cov- 





L. Wallach, Harry Cohen, John 


Silver and Leon Gilbert Simon from the 


Ford agency. Vice-President A. 
Tuck presented Mrs. Licht with the 
thirty-year pin and scroll from the 
Equitable Veteran Legion. 


Postal National Agents 
Honor President Jordan 


Ww. J. STEVENS JOINS COMPANY 


Resigns From Keane Agency to Become 

Vice - President Denda’s Assistant; 

Company 14% Ahead in Paid-For 

Leading agents of f the Postal National 
Life heard the results at a meeting last 
Friday of the production contest in honor 
of President A. B. Jordan during Sep 
tember. New paid-for business produced 
that month was 35.8% greater than the 
same period a year ago. Awards to 
winners in the contest were presented by 
Vice-President M. J. Denda, who also 
announced that the company’s paid-for 
volume for the year to date is 14% 
ahead of this time in 1938. 

As of November 1 Willard J. Stevens 
formerly with the Keane agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual in New York, has 
joined the Postal National as assistant 
to Vice-President Denda. His _ back- 
ground includes three years’ experience 
in the Metropolitan Life, first in its 
actuarial and then its agency depart- 
ment at the home office; personal pro- 
duction with the Prudential as a full- 
time Ordinary agent; life insurance trust 
work with the Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York, and since 1935 supervisory 
activity with the Keane agency where 
his work consisted largely of recruiting 
and training of new men. He was as- 
sistant to Richard D. Lichtermann, asso- 
ciate general agent. 





ered by social security earn less than 
$1,000 a year according to taxable wages 
received in 1937. An estimated group of 
10,000,000 owners and self- employe: 1 are 
not likely to be brought under the So 
cial Security Act judging by experience 
of European social security programs. 
Those millions of people have been .and 
will continue to be large buyers of life 
insurance and the presence of the So 
cial Security Act should stimulate them 
to be interested in more adequate pro- 
tection than heretofore for their fami- 
lies and themselves. Since social in 
surance is not intended to more than 
cover minimum needs in connection with 
certain contingencies there is ample op- 
portunity for life insurance to supple 
ment the benefits of the act. Many 
persons who could not have afforded a 
complete program of protection will be 
able now that a portion of their needs 
are covered by social security to afford 
enough insurance that will complete 
their program. 


Four Plans for Compensation 


Three interesting reports of Bureau 
committees were made public at the con- 


vention and distributed. They have to 
do with persistency and agents’ com- 
pensation, with terminations and with 


conservation records, In the compensa- 
tion report the committee presented as 
a matter of record four new compensa- 
tion plans based on principles quite dif- 
ferent from those behind the present 
contract. They have been proposed by 
several writers and adopted by a few 
companies. 

By one of these plans the first year 
commission is paid only on the gain in 
outstanding insurance or on increase in 
premium income rather than on all new 
business. Renewal commissions are in- 
creased above the scale provided by the 
present contract. 

Under plan number two a salary based 
on business in force is paid instead of 
renewal commissions and a bonus or ad- 
ditional commission is allowed for new 
business production. 

Under plan number three the present 
plan of first year commissions is paid 
but it provides a higher rate of hae 
compensation for superior persistency 
experience. 

Under plan number four the straight 
commission principle is retained but. it 
proposes a higher renewal commission 
scale and a lower first year scale sup- 
plemented by a salary plan for new 
agents. 


Greatest Cooperative Is 


Insurance, Says Manning 


Chicago, Oct. 31.—Harry W. Manning. 
general manager Great-West Life, talk. 
ing to the Research Bureau today, said 
there is an increasing desire on the part 
of the public for cooperative enterprises 
and life insurance is the greatest vyol- 
untary cooperative enterprise history has 
known. It is built by the people them- 
selves, owned by them and dedicated 
entirely to their mutual protection and 
never did it better satisfy the best prin- 
ciples of cooperation than it does at 
present. The greatest scope for its in- 
fluence will lie within the field of ad- 
ministration and there the business must 
seek and get all the direction it can 
obtain. 





Eric Johnson in Charge 


During the presidency of Holgar J, 
Johnson as president of the Institute of 
Life Insurance, Eric G. Johnson will be 
in charge of the Holgar J. Johnson 
agency of the Penn Mutual Life at 
Pittsburgh. 


Prominent Manager Dead 
Peter C. Burns, 
Saginaw, Mich., 
Life, died at the 


branch manager at 
for the Manufacturers 
Ford Hospital, Detroit, 
last week in his fifty-third year. Mr. 
Burns was one of the company’s most 
outstanding managers. 


Alexander White ‘ii 
Agent for Manhattan Life 


Manhattan Life has appointed Alex- 
ander White, formerly with the Bankers 
National Life, as general agent for the 


company in "Jersey 


City, N. J. Mr. 


White will hold a housewarming in his 
new offices at 905 Bergen Avenue, Jersey 


City, tomorrow from 11 to 3 o’clock. 


Mr. Wh'te is experienced in the life 
insurance business and for the past nine 
years was actively engaged in field work 
and agency development for the Bankers 
National Life. His experience dates back 
to 1917 when he started with the Trav- 
elers. He now plans to develop his own 
agency and go back into personal pro- 
duction, 


Raymond Moley Commends 


Record of Life Insurance 


Raymond Moley, Columbia 
University professor and one time 
junior Cabinet officer in the Roosevelt 
administration and who is now contri- 
buting editor of News-Week talked 
to 350 persons at the annual dinner 
meeting of the Hartford Chamber of 
Commerce in the Hotel Bond last week. 
He said the mightiest protector of in- 
dividual security was not the Govern- 
ment, but privately operated insurance. 

Continuing, he said: “Some figures 
have just appeared in the annual mes- 
sage of life insurance companies that 
assert that the life insurance companies 
of America in 1938, paid out a total of 
$2,600,000,000. Sounds like one of 
Roosevelt’s budgets. Here is a flow of 
purchasing power that challenges the 
beneficient efforts of any government. 
This tremendous turnover in capital 
comes close to being the most vital sin- 
gle force in maintaining the integrity 
and vitality of the American economic 
system. This is the sort of stimulation 
for business that carries with it no 
danger of political aggrandisement, or 
growing personal power, or unbalanced 
public budgets. It is made up of the 
embattled savings of the American peo- 
ple, flowing through democratically gov- 


former 


erned channels back into the life-line 
of our civilization.” 
All this in relation to the shattered 


delusion that national and personal se- 
curity are synonymous “and that the 
government is powerful enough to pro- 
vide both.” 
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Canadian Procedure 
Under War Conditions 


CONFEDERATION LIFE’S RULES 





Instruction by Soni Manager V. R. 
Smith to Field Force First to Be 
Issued by Companies 


Over the signature of V. R. Smith, 
eeneral manager, the Confederation Life 
\ssociation of Canada, a special bulletin 
which has been sent to the company’s 
branches, members of staffs, ete. states 
that “all previous instructions regarding 
war extras are herewith cancelled.” 

In dealing with and outlining the pres- 
ent policy of the company, the special 
bulletin continues: 

“Until further notice no extra will be 
required while the life insured is en- 
caged in military or naval service in 
Canada, Newfoundland and Bermuda 
and their territorial waters, excluding air 
service. In case of military and naval 
service in Bermuda the Association 
should be notified in accordance with 
the terms of the clause, but no extra is 
being charged at the present time. 

“Until further notice the extra pre- 
miums chargeable upon leaving Canada 
and Newfoundland and (a) being en- 
eaged in military or naval service or 
(b) as a civilian traveling to or taking 
up residence outside Canada, Newfound- 
land or continental United States will 
be on the scale adopted by all Canadian 
life companies at a special meeting held 
recently.” (The bulletin at this point 
itemizes the scale of premium rates for 
war risks. These rates are the same 
as those outlined in these columns re- 
cently.) 

“Your attention is particularly called 
to the fact that coverage is limited to 
return of premiums with interest dur- 
ing any time elapsing between leaving 
Canada or Newfoundland and payment 
of the first extra during the insured’s 
lifetime. It is essential therefore that 
every effort be made to have this extra 
paid before the insured actually leaves 
Canada.” 

Aviation Provisions 

In dealing with aviation risks during 
the present stage of the war crisis, the 
Association’s bulletin continues: 

“Until further notice the Association 
will pay the face or commuted amount 
of the policy, as the case may be, if the 
death of the insured results directly or 
indirectly from aviation service within 
the geographical boundaries of the Do- 
minion of Canada, subject to notice be- 
ing given by the insured or on his be- 
half to the head office of the Associa- 
tion upon his engaging in such service, 
and subject to the payment of the extra 
premiums which have been established 
for this particular risk. The extra pre- 
miums must be paid during the whole 
period of such service in Canada. Your 
notice is particularly called to the fact 
that coverage is limited to return af 
premiums with interest during any time 
elapsing between engaging in such ser- 
vice and payment of the first extra dur- 
ing the insured’s lifetime. It is essen- 
tial therefore that every effort be made 
to have this extra paid before the in- 
sured actually engages in such service.” 

“Upon leaving Canada,” Mr. Smith 
continues in his bulletin, and still deal- 
iny with aviation, “coverage will imme- 
diately be restricted to the return of 
premiums with interest as provided in 
the (war) clause, in which event no 
further extra premiums will be charged. 
No refund of any portion of an extra 
premium will be made. Until further 
notice the extra charged under the avia- 
tion clauses in existing policies issued 
on the lives of civilians will remain at 
$150 per thousand per annum should the 
life insured engage in active service with 
the air forces of the Crown.” 

Extra and Ordinary Premiums 

_ Extra premiums are payable, accord- 
ing to Mr. Smith, on an annual basis on 
the anniversary each year of the date 
on which the first extra is paid. The 
ordinary premiums under the contract 
will fall due without change upon their 


(Continued on Page 20) 











A Complete Educational 
Trust Service 


Typical of the insurance services offered by The Great-West 
Life are the Company’s various educational trust provisions. 


No. 1—-$1,893 INSURANCE (ANY PLAN). 
$50 a month for 4 years, payable every month except July and August in 
each year. Prior to the commencement of the monthly income payments, 
interest of $28.19 will be paid semi-annually. 


No. 2—$2,267 INSURANCE (ANY PLAN). 
$50 a month for 4 years, payable every month in the year. Prior to the 
commencement of the monthly income payments, interest of $33.76 will 
be paid semi-annually. 

No. 3—$2,650 INSURANCE (ANY PLAN). 
$50 a month for 4 years, payable every month with an additional pay- 
ment of $100 on September 1 each year for 4 years. Prior to the com- 
mencement of the monthly income payments, interest of $39.46 will be 
paid semi-annually. 


No. 4—$3,000 INSURANCE (ANY PLAN). 
Privilege of withdrawing sums from the principal of not less than $100 
each and not more than $750 in the aggregate in any year. In addition, 
interest will be paid semi-annually on the amount of principal from time 
to time remaining undrawn. Prior to the date the first withdrawal is 
made the interest will amount to $44.67 semi-annually, but it will subse- 
quently decrease as the principal is withdrawn. 


No. 5—$3,033 INSURANCE (ANY PLAN). 
$50 a month for 4 years, payable every month with an additional pay- 
ment of $200 on September 1 each year for 4 years. Prior to commence- 
ment of the monthly income payments, interest of $45.16 will be paid 
semi-annually. 

No. 6—$3,400 INSURANCE (ANY PLAN). 
$75 a month for 4 years, payable every month in the year. Prior to the 
commencement of the monthly income payments, interest of $25.23 will 
be paid quarterly. 

No. 7—$4,262 INSURANCE (ANY PLAN). 
$75 a month for 4 years, payable every month with an additional payment 
of $225 on September 1 each year for 4 years. Prior to commencement of 
the monthly income payments, interest of $31.62 will be paid quarterly. 


No. 8—$4, ees INSURANCE (ANY PLAN). 

100 a month for 4 years, payable every month in the year. Prior to the 
piece of the monthly income payments, interest of $33.63 will 
be paid quarterly. 

No. 9—$5,000 INSURANCE (ANY PLAN). 
$75 a month for 4 years, payable every month plus an additional payment 
of $300 on September 1 each year for 4 years and a $505 cash payment at 
graduation at the end of four years. Prior to the commencement of the 
monthly income payments, interest of $37.10 will be paid quarterly. 

No. 10—$5,682 INSURANCE (ANY PLAN). 
$100 a month for 4 years, payable every month with an additional pay- 
ment of $300 on Sentember 1 each year for 4 years. Prior to commence- 
ment of the monthly income payments, interest of $42.16 will be paid 
quarterly. 

No. 11—S5, — INSURANCE (ANY PLAN). 

$37.50 a month for 4 years of high school, payable every month, then $75 
a month for 4 years payable every month plus an additional payment of 
$225 on September 1 each year for 4 years. Prior to the commencement 
of the monthly income payments, interest of $40.71 will be paid quarterly. 


No. 12—$8,105 INSURANCE (ANY PLAN). 
$50 a month for 4 years of high school, payable every month, then $100 


a month for 4 years, payable every month, plus an additional payment 
of $300 on September 1 each year for 4 years and a cash payment of $1,000 
at graduation at the end of the income period. Prior to commencement 
of the monthly income payments, interest of $60.14 will be paid quarterly. 


The trust provisions listed above may be used with any one 
of the many plans of life insurance sold by this Company. 
They are set out in the rate manuals for quick use by repre- 
sentatives and, when applications are taken, they can be 
specified simply by number. 


THE 


GREAT-WEST LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE - WINNIPEG, CANADA 
Business in Force - - - - - $620,121,504 








Life and Property 
Insurances Joined 


BRITISH INNOVATION OFFERED 


Whole Life and Endowment Policies 
Combined With “War Damage 
Pool” to Cover Household Goods 


By defining its attitude on war risks 
of civilians in Britain, Norwich Union 
Life has given a lead to other British 
life offices in this matter. The Nor- 
wich Union is now prepared to con- 
sider granting full war cover with new 
Whole Life and Endowment insurances. 
Limiting the offer to insurances not ex- 
ceeding £5,000, the company is ready to 
consider proposals to embrace war risk 
cover in the life policies of civilians, 
while within the United Kingdom and 
Eire only, for an annual extra premium 
of 1% of the sum insured, the annual 
extra payments not to exceed five in 
number. 

For civilians and all members of the 
Navy and Army who desire to be cov- 
ered by new life policies against all 
war risks at home and abroad an extra 
premium of £5% of the sum insured is 
proposed for the first year only. At 
the end of that period the future extra 
rating would be reconsidered. 

As an alternative to inclusion of the 
war risk cover the ordinary rates of 
premium would apply, subject to the 
inclusion of a special clause providing 
that if death occurred either directly or 
indirectly from any war the amount 
payable would be limited to a sum be- 
ing either the total amount of the pre- 
miums paid, exclusive of extra risks, 
less any amounts paid in respect of 
bonuses in cash, etc., or the surrender 
value of the policy, whichever was 
creater. 

Property Protection 


Norwich Union Life has also formed 
for the benefit of holders of any policy 
or annuity in force with the society a 
separate “war damage pool” to protect, 
as far as possible, property or house- 
hold furniture in the United Kingdom 
against damage by enemy action. Con- 
tributions are on the basis of £1% for 
property in evacuated areas, 10s% in 
neutral areas, and 5s% in reception areas. 
The fund formed will be entirely inde- 
pendent of the other funds of the soci- 
ety. While these terms are subject to 
alteration after January 1 next, members 
joining the fund before then will be 
guaranteed at the same rates for a period 
up to three years. 

Amount of Insurance 

The maximum protection will be a 
sum for which the property and/or fur- 
niture is insured for fire up to a total 
of £20,000 ($100,000 at par) in respect 
of any property or block of properties. 
A charge not exceeding 10% of these 
subscriptions is to be made to cover all 
expenses, excluding assessor’s fees. At 
the end of each financial year not more 
than 60% of the value of the funds is 
to be paid to subscribers whose claims 
have been admitted, after making rea- 
sonable provision for outstanding claims. 


RADIO STATION SUED 

Metropolitan Life has filed suit in 
Federal Court for $250,000 damages 
against New Jersey Broadcasting Corp., 
operators of Station WHOM. In the 
story about this suit Associated Press 
says the company charged defamatory 
statements about the company were 
made over the air in Italian, and in one 
broadcast it alleges that Endowment 
policies were described as legal frauds. 





PLAN LIKE SALARY SAVINGS 


To make it easier for Canadian sol- 
diers to buy life insurance, an arrange- 
ment with the Canadian government has 
been made by some of the companies 
to have a certain sum deducted from 
the soldiers’ monthly pay at Ottawa. In 
this way the premium will be spread 
over the whole year instead of becom- 
ing due in one big payment. 
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Sixty-two Life Companies Sign 
Agency Practices Agreement 


Sixty-two life insurance companies, all 

enatories to the Agency’ Practices 
Agreement, received during the annual 
meeting of the Association of Life Agen- 
cy Officers in Chicago this week a copy 
of the handsomely engrossed Certificate 
of Participation from the agency prac- 
tices committee. 

Col. D. Gordon Hunter, vice-president 
and agency manager Phoenix Mutual and 


chairman of the agency practices com- 
mittee, in making the presentation said: 
“The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters and the Association of Life 


Agency Officers jointly take great pleas- 
ure in presenting these certificates. Each 
one highlights the Agency Practices Code 
as a general plan of cooperation jointly 


formulated by the associations, not only 
to secure a higher quality of business, 
better qualified representation and im- 
proved field morale but also to assure 
continual betterment of the public serv- 
ice being rendered by the Lactation of 
life insurance, and a code which seeks 
to attain these major objectives in the 
following manner, to wit: 


Plans For Betterment 
“Competent representation by endeav- 
oring to select as future representatives 
only those who by character, education 
and potential ability can be trained to 


become competent life insurance men, 
and by eliminating those who prove in- 
adequate or unfit through immediate can- 


cellation of Insurance Department li 
censes. Turnover among salesmen by 
constructive and cooperative effort to re- 
duce the wastage of turnover, 
especially by encouraging inter-company 
consultation concerning the appointment 
of any representative now under contract 
with another company. Use of full-time 
men by appointing no more part-time 
men in the larger urban centers, by elim- 
inating such representation from present 
organization and by encouraging the issue 
of new insurance solely through those 
who devote their full time to the insur- 
ance business. 

“Many additional companies are 
active consider: ition to accepting 

dle and we hope soon to welcome 
to the growing list of signatory 
panies.” 


Colonel Hunter’s Address 
In an address to the 
titled “Our House in 
Hunter told of how he 
Phoenix Mutual as 
five years ago; how he was given a few 
days of training and how after two 
weeks he gave it up and became an agent 
on straight commission He referred to 
the hit-or-miss methods of those earlier 
days and the better methods followed 
now. He emphasized that public regard 
for life insurance is. still hie th, but to- 
lay’s public attitude is more critical; 
“for this the public may not be blamed 
People are born with a knowledge of 
the facts of our business. They come by 
the true supply them. 


economic 


} 
I 


giving 
this 
them 
com- 


association, en- 
Order,” Colonel 
was engaged by 
supervisor twenty- 


facts only as we 


Four Major Groups 


“People need life insurance more now 
than ever before. They are more than 
ever aware of this need. The fact still 

emains that we must do a crusading 

b. It is our responsibility to influence 

ublic opinion favorably sasically there 


are four groups of men who have in the 
past, and will in even greater measure in 
the future, mould public thinking about 
life insurance. Thes are the state insur- 
ance officials, the individual life compan- 
ies themselves, our powerful group of 
managers and general agents and finally 
our great body of individual salesmen, by 
all odds the most powerful influence that 
has been in operation for a long time. 


They will continue to be powerful for a 


long time to come in coloring the atti- 
tude of the public toward life insurance. 
Only to the degree that we as companies 
lay down principles for our managers 


and constructively ethical 
can they, in turn, select and send out men 
capable to represent our institution of 
life insurance ; men who may be expected 
to gain that degree of public confidence 
which is so needed at this time when 
confidence from so many other directions 


that are sound 


seems to be waning.’ 

Colonel Hunter noted that there are 
27,180 members in the National Assocta- 
tion of Life Underwriters who make 


possibly 679,500 contacts with the public 


may be 179,800 people in the United 
States who sell some life insurance. In 
a year they may talk with a much larger 
number of other people. He continued: 


Time Opportune 

“That is the most potent force toward 
the creation of public attitude it is pos- 
sible for us to conceive. It would seem 
now, when the public is a bit critical, 
that never has there been a time when 
it was so important for us to band to- 
gether in a determined desire and effort 
to be as sure as we humanly can be sure 
that every man whom we choose as a 
salesman should be a fit and competent 
man, and one who at the point of direct 
contact is equipped to build into the 
minds of the people he contacts a strong 
and sure confidence in the life insurance 
institution. 

“Through the joint endeavor of these 
two powerful groups, as represented by 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers and the Association of Life 
Agency Officers, there has been prepared 
a Certificate of Participation. This cer- 
tificate gives expression to our com- 
mon ideals and common objectives. It is 
intended to serve both as a reminder and 
as an earnest of our desires and en- 
deavors; our desire to cooperate toward 
an improved morale in our industry, and 
our endeavor toward an increased public 
confidence in the life insurance institu- 
tion.” 


Report on Replacement Plan 


each week and 33,975,000 a year. There 

This is the ninth year of the opera- 
tion of the Replacement Plan to which 
many life insurance companies are sig- 
natories, and which has as its object 
conservation of insurance. At the Asso- 
ciation of Life Agency Officers conven- 
tion this week Chairman Frank L. Jones 


of the Replacement Committee made his 
report There are seventy-two compa- 
nies which have signed the plan. Chair- 
man Jones gave figures showing gains in 
effective operation of the plan. 

“Your committee again emphasizes the 
point that we are seeking to conserve 
the policyholders’ interests and values 
and that our plan is essentially one of 
giving him full information before he 
takes definite action to replace a valu- 
able policy,” he said. “Your attention is 
again directed to the statements of our 
iriginal printed plan—(‘Either company 
involved in a substitution case is encour- 
aged to communicate at once with the 
other company to the end that steps may 
be taken to safeguard the interests of 
the policyholder and the companies.’— 
‘A large proportion of such transactions 
results from lack of information and un- 
derstanding on.the part of the policy- 
holders.’) 

“The policyholders should look to us, 


and we think they do look to us, to give 
them good service, which means sound 
advice as well. Our program is designed 
to accomplish the best results for the 
policyholders themselves 
Asks for Closer Scrutiny 

Chairman Jones also said in his re- 
port: 

“As in previous vears, some of the 


signatory companies have given volun- 
tary expressions about the operations of 
noteworthy 


our replacement plan. A 

comment which was made by three or 
four companies was that it would be 
helpful if all companies would more 


keenly scrutinize any and all cases which 


have even the slightest earmarks of re- 
placement. On the other hand, we have 
the following expressions of such satis- 


faction with the operation of the plan 
that we are encouraged to continue it 
with even increased vigilance. 

“"We have had fewer replacement 
than in the same period of 1938. 
Our experience with non-signatory com- 
panies is generally satisfactory, thouch 
we have found that two or three of the 
non-signatory companies do not follow 
the general procedure in replacement 
cases.’ 

“My only comment is that to my mind 
this plan has become a very valuable and 
helpful and almost automatic part of our 
procedure, greatly to the benefit of all 
concerned’.” 


cases 


Cooperative Fund 
Page 7) 


underwriters ambitious to learn more of 
life insurance. 


(Continued from 


Results of the Program 


“The encouragement accorded underwriters 
through the fund has had noteworthy results 
Up to 1937 a total of 1.288 individuals had 


completed the examinations in one or more CLU 
parts. On conclusion of the examinations in 
1939—after three years of the fund—a total of 
2,311 had completed examinations in one or 
more of the CLU_ parts—an increase of ap- 
proximately 80% in three vears. In three 
years as much progress has been made as in 
the preceding nine years. 

“Even more significant, perhaps, is the 
growth in number of applications approved by 
the college from new candidates wishing to 
qualify for the CLU examinations. The 
ber of new applications approved in 1937 was 
423. In 1938 the number was 600 and in 1939 
it was 1,131. Annroximately three times as 
many new candidates were accented by the 
college this last school vear—1938-39—as_ in 
1936-37. These new candidates are the ‘fresh 
men’ and it is in the growth of this group 
that the great promise is found for the future. 

“However, the committee wishes again to em- 


num- 
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of this program is 
of candidates ac 


phasize that the full effect 
not disclosed by the number 
cepted by the college, or the number formally 
completing one or more of the examinations. 
At the beginning of the school year—Fall of 
1938—more than 200 study groups had _ been 
set up. A total of 188 of these groups carried 
through for the full school year. The college 
estimates that the number of men enrolled in 
these groups was at least 4,000. This means 
that more than double as many men are mem 
bers of the study classes as sit for the ex- 
aminations. 
Committee Members 

Members of the Life Agency Officers 
Committee on the American College are 
these: Cecil J. North, Metropolitan, 
chairman; O. J. Arnold, Northwestern 


National; Joseph C. Behan, Massachu- 
setts Mutual; Grant Hill, Northwest- 
ern Mutual; James A McLain, Guardian; 
Henry B. Sutphen, Prudential; John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., Life Insurance 


Sales Research Bureau, ex-officio. 





SPECIAL STUDY ARRANGEMENT 


Institute of Home Office Underwriters 
Asks to Take L. O. M. A. Examina- 
tions Without Prerequisites 
John L. Briggs, assistant secretary, 
Southland Life, as president of the In- 
stitute of Home Office Underwriters, 
has announced that a temporary ar- 
rangement has been made with the Life 
Office Management Association to have 
underwriters working for companies 
having membership in the Institute of 
Home Office Underwriters take exami- 
nations in “Selection of Risks” courses 
offered by the L. O. M. A. without 
having to take the ten preceding ex- 

aminations usually required. 

Complete details may be had by writ- 
ing the educational committee, composed 
of W. H. Harrison, Ohio National, 
chairman; Walter Menge, Lincoln Na- 
tional, and W. E. Jones, Provident Life 
& Accident. 


BARCLAY ELECTED PRESIDENT 
J. A. Barclay, London Life, Canada, 
has been elected president of the Life 
Underwriters Association of Belleville, 


Ont. 
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National Association 
Forms Its Committees 


ZIMMERMAN NAMES CHAIRMEN 





Official Family Largest in Organization’s 
History; Sixty-Two Companies 
Are Represented 


A personnel of 380 members has been 
appointed to the thirty-two committees 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters for the 1939-40 administra- 
tion. This group constitutes the largest 
official family in the history of the or- 
eanization. The committee members 
represent sixty-two companies located 
in 129 cities in forty-eight states, the 


District of Columbia, Hawaii and 
Canada. } 
Continuing established precedent, 


President Charles J. Zimmerman has in- 
vited Vice-President Harry T. Wright 
of Chicago to share with him the re- 
sponsibility of executive contact and the 
supervision of committee activity. The 
roster of committees has been divided 
into two general groups for this pur- 
pose. . : 
Eleven special committees are includ- 
ed on this year’s list, five more than in 
1938-39. The following new committees 
have been appointed: Agents’ compensa- 
tion, cooperation with the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, cooperation 
with the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, Dr. S. Huebner testi- 
monial, research bureau editorial ad- 
visory committee, and special radio 
projects. The chairmen of the thirty- 
two standing and special committees are 
as follows: 
Standing Committees 

Agency practices, Clancy D. Connell, Provi- 
dent Mutual, New York; business standards, 
Grant Taggart, California - Western States, 
Cowley; by-laws, Sidney Wertimer, Prudential, 
Buffalo; conservation, Russell P. Thierbach, 
Northwestern Mutual, Cleveland; convention 
program, Paul C. Sanborn, Connecticut Mutual, 
Boston; cooperation with attorneys, George E. 
Lackey, Massachusetts Mutual, Detroit; cooper- 
ation with trust officers, Paul H. Conway, John 
Hancock, Syracuse; cooperation with U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, Julian S. Myrick, Mu- 
tual of N. Y., N. Y.; credentials, James R. 
Paisley, Travelers, Wheeling; education, Her- 
bert A. Hedges, Equitable of Iowa, Kansas 
City; elections, Alan McKeough, Ohio National, 
Chicago; finance, Walter E. Barton, Union Cen- 
tral, New York. 

International council, V. T. Motschenbacher, 
Sun Life Assurance, San Francisco; law and 
legislation, C. Vivian Anderson, Provident Mu- 
tual, Cincinnati; local association administra- 
tion, Earl F. Colborn, Connecticut Mutual, 
Rochester; membership, William H. Andrews, 
Ir., Jefferson Standard, Greensboro; past na- 
tional presidents, Holgar J. Johnson, Penn Mu- 
tual, Pittsburgh; publications, Wilbur W. Harts- 
horn, Metropolitan, Hartford; resolutions, O. 
Sam Cummings, Kansas City Life, Dallas; state 
and regional associations, O. D. Douglas, Lin- 


coln National, San Antonio; women underwrit- * 


ers, Beatrice Jones, Equitable Society, New 
York. 
Special Committees 

Agents compensation, Ray Hodges, Ohio Na- 
tional, Cincinnati; cooperation with American 
College of Life Underwriters, Irvin Bendiner, 
New York Life, Philadelphia; cooperation with 
National Association of Credit Men, Gerard S. 
Brown, Penn Mutual, Chicago; cooperation with 
National Association of Insurance Agents, Man- 
uel Camps, Jr., John Hancock, New York; Dr. 
S. S. Huebner testimonial, Theodore M. Riehle, 
Equitable Society, New York; general agents 
and managers, John A. Witherspoon, John Han- 
cock, Nashville; life insurance information, John 
W. Yates, Massachusetts Mutual, Los Angeles; 
National Council meetings, Isadore Samuels, 
New England Mutual, Denver; on to Philadel- 
phia, Karl E. Madden, Penn Mutual, Daven- 
port; research bureau editorial advisory commit- 
tee, Wallace N. Watson, Connecticut Mutual, 
Boston; special radio project, John D. Moyna- 
han, Metropolitan, Chicago. 





PROVIDENT MUTUAL GAINS 

Ledger assets of Provident Mutual for 
the third quarter increased $4,454,000 to 
$350,272,000; net in force $566,000 to 
$976,521,000. New paid business was 
$13,901,000. 


Penn Mutual Changes 
Leonora E. Olsen Unit 


ENDS HER PHILA. CONNECTION 





Group of Women With Miss Olsen Now 
Directly Associated With Bethea 
Agency in New York City 





The New York City division of the 
Penn Mutual’s home office agency which 
was in charge of Leonora E. Olsen has 
become directly associated with the Os- 
borne Bethea agency of the Penn Mu- 
tual at 50 Church Street, New York. 
The Philadelphia agency will no longer 
maintain any division in this city. The 
change became effective November 1. 

During the last four years: the mem- 
bers of Miss Olsen’s division have es- 
tablished themselves as one of the suc- 
cesful women’ organizations in the life 
insurance business. The change was 
initiated by Joseph H. Reese and E. L. 
Reiley, managers of the Penn Mutual’s 
home office agency, Philadelphia, in or- 
der that the expanding number of New 
York policyholders served by the New 
York branch of their agency might have 
the more convenient facilities for insur- 
ance transactions which an agency with 
New York headquarters could provide. 

It is anticipated, also, that this ar- 


AUSTIN AGENCY LUNCHEON 





Brooklyn Organization of Aetna Life Has 
James F. Toomey as Guest Speaker; 
Agents Win Tickets 

The regular monthly luncheon of the 
Gilbert V. Austin agency, Aetna Life, 
Brooklyn, was held Monday at the Hotel 
Bossert. James F. Toomey, associate 
general agent, Fraser agency, Connecti- 
cut Mutual, was the guest speaker. 

Prior to Mr. Toomey’s address, the 
results of the football contest were an- 
nounced. Three agents each qualified 
for a pair of tickets to the Army-Notre 
Dame football game. They were Charles 
B. O’Connell, Barney L. Barnett and 
Nelson Post, 2d. The agency is now 
launching a quota drive to top last year’s 
paid production. ; 

Mr. Toomey spoke on the subject, “So 
You Want to Sell Life Insurance.” With 
his very delightful sense of humor he 
delivered an extremely instructive and 
educational talk. 





rangement will afford Miss Olsen an 
opportunity to resume personal produc- 
tion activities. At the time she ac- 
cepted managerial responsibilities in 
New York City she was one of the 
home office agency’s leading producers. 


Dr. F. G. Brathwaite 
Dies of Pneumonia 


LONG WITH EQUITABLE SOCIETY 





Physician for Davis Cup. Tennis Team, 
With American Ambulance Service, 
Wrote Considerable 





Dr. Frederick G. Brathwaite, associate 
medical director Equitable Society, died 
of pneumonia in Stamford, Conn., Octo- 
ber 30, age 71. He had been with the 
Society for forty-one years. He was 
born in Stamford and for several years 
was a medical officer in the United 
States Navy. 

He entered employ of the New York 
Life in its international department and 
lived for several years in Australia, be- 
coming general manager at Sydney. In 
1908 he became advisory physician for 
the famous Davis Cup tennis team and 
was transferred to Paris by the New 
York Life in 1912. He was with the 
American Ambulance Service at the first 
battle of the Marne. In 1915 he joined 
the Equitable in the position he held at 
the time of his death. He wrote ex- 
tensively on medical subjects as related 
to life insurance. 











“Why should I be 
interested in the way 
you are paid?” 








Q. Why should I, as a buyer of insurance, care how your company 


pays you for selling it to me? 


A. Simply for this reason: My company pays me not according to 
how much I sell you, but according to how well I sell you. 


Q. What do you mean? 


A. My company now gives me a substantial extra reward if my 
clients keep their insurance in force. It is so substantial that from 
now on, the biggest part of my income will depend, not upon how 
much insurance I sell to you and to my other clients, but upon 
how successfully this insurance meets your needs. 

Q. How does your company know whether the insurance you sell me 


really meets my needs? 


A. The true measure of my effectiveness in my job is your con- 
tinuing satisfaction with the insurance you buy from me. If you 
keep the insurance in force, my company assumes I have done a 
good job of selling you and servicing you. For nothing will induce 
you to keep in force policies not properly fitted to your needs. 
Q. What do you mean by “properly fitted’? 


A. Just this: There are two things I must watch. First, I must 








you. 


This is a reproduction of NYNL’s current 
national magazine advertisement. 





not encourage you to become overenthusiastic, and buy insurance 
which you cannot afford to carry. 


Q. You needn’t worry about that with me. But goon. What’s the second? 


A. When you were a young married man, you might have bought 
a policy which does not meet your needs now, when you have a 
larger family. There are many such changes in men’s lives. It is 
my job to keep track of your needs, to keep your insurance in 
order. It is important to you that J do this for you, for 1 can make 
changes in the insurance I have sold you without cost or loss to 


Q. Does it cost me more to get this kind of service? 


A. It does not. On the contrary, this new method of paying agents 
will tend to reduce the cost of life insurance to the public. It will 
reduce the number of lapsed policies, which represent a loss both 
to the policyholder and to the company. A lapsed policy usually 
means a wrongly sold or poorly served policyholder, and my com- 
pany rewards me in direct proportion to the soundness and intelli- 
gence with which I sell you, and serve you. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
STRONG e O. J. ARNOLD, President— Minneapolis, Minnesota *» LIBERAL 
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Heads Real Estate Dep’t 

















HERBERT ADAM 
President Stevenson of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life announces that Herbert Adam, 


has been placed 
and real es- 


assistant vice-president, 
in charge of the mortgage 


tate activities of the company, under 
the supervision of Financial Vice-Presi- 
dent Thomas Newhall. 

Mr. Adam has been with the Penn 
Mutual for the past twenty-five years. 
Since 1934 he has been assistant vice- 
president and supervisor of claims, and 
before that was associate counsel. For 


six years he was professor of insurance 
law at Temple University in Philadelphia. 
President Stevenson also announces the 
appointment of Walter E. Trout as su- 
pervisor of claims, in charge of the claims 
department, where he has been assistant 
supervisor since 1932. He has been twen- 
tv-three years with the company. 


“Ham and Eggs” ‘Meeting 
Draws Overflow Crowd 


committee in 
opposing the “Thirty- 
Thursday,” or “Ham and Eggs” scheme, 
arranged a mass meeting of insurance 
men and women and was swamped with 
applications for tickets. Therefore the 


The general insurance 


Los Angeles 


meeting had to be divided into two 
sections. President* A. N. Kemp, Pa- 
cific Mutual, presided at both gather- 
mes 


POLICYHOLDERS AT WEDDING 


Father of Bridegroom Had Insured Most 
Present; George A. Goodridge’s Son 
Weds Helen Ruth Jillson 

When Wilfred Newell, son of George 
\. Goodridge, Osborne Bethea agency 
Penn Mutual Life, New-York, married 
Helen Ruth Jillson on October 21 the 
wedding party looked like a gathering 
of policyholders of the groom’s father. 
He had previously insured the bride, 
groom, minister, minister’s wife, two 
parents, organist, bridesmaid, three ush- 
ers and some others at the ceremony, 

















HEARD on the WAY 








The Metropolitan Life exhibit at the 
New York World’s Fair broke all of 
its records on Friday, October 27, when 
more than 40,000 persons visited it. On 
Sunday, October 29, the attendance was 
in excess of 31,000. 

The fact that 7% of 
World’s Fair made it a 
the Metropolitan Life display during the 
life of the Fair should be worthy of 
by the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance. The Institute analyze what 
drew people to the two big insurance 
exhibits—Metropolitan Life and Aetna 
Life and Affiliated Companies, and note 
what its significance indicates. When 
approximately 2,000,000 people will visit 
“an insurance show” there must be an 
attraction. The Institute can do some 
research here. ; 

One fact which stands out is that the 
public likes gadgets, wants to have a 
personal _ participation. There were 
plenty of gadgets provided by both the 
Metropolitan and Aetna. The public is 
bored by statistics and other factual 


visitors to the 
point to see 


study 
might 


data only when they are presented in 
routine and uninspired fashion, A little 
bit of imagination goes a long way at 


World’s Fairs just as it does in other 
channels. The public will listen to in- 
surance talks also. This was proven by 
the thousands who sat down in_ the 
Metropolitan exhibit and turned on the 
recorded talks by Chairman Ecker and 
President Lincoln of the Metropolitan. 


penne 


In the financial section of the Her- 
ald Tribune on Sunday the following 
paragraphs were printed about _ last 
week’s hearings of the Piper legislative 


considering amend 
code with refer- 


committee which is 
ments to the insurance 


ence to Industrial insurance: 

“The New York State Joint Legisla 
tive Committee’s hearings on Industrial 
insurance, which were ballyhooed as an 
investigation expected to evolve some 
sensational testimony, was concluded 
Thursday with but one “surprise.” This 


surprise was occasioned at the close of 
Wednesday’s when Assembly- 
man R. Foster Piper of Buffalo, chair- 
man of the committee, took note of the 
late hour and remarked that because of 
the time he hesitated to introduce the 
next subject on the agenda, which he 
was sure would provoke prolonged dis 
cussion. The item was a new provision 
in the law which would make it man- 


session 


datory for life companies to adopt by 
January 1, 1941, a new mortality table. 
“Insurance men at the hearing. led 


by C. G. Taylor, Jr., second vice-presi- 

dent of Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 

immediately informed Mr. Piper that 

there was no opposition to the proposal. 

This astonished the committee chair- 

man and it was a moment or .fayo he: 
ae 


fore he was able to ascertain wether 
the insurance officials understood the 
meaning of the proposal as he !:ad_ un- 
derstood it. General laughter followed 
when one of the committee members re- 
marked that they had worked a whole 
day on the provision and the least the 
insurance men could do was to. say 
something against it. However, Mr. 
Taylor reiterated his assurance that 
there was no opposition. In fact, the 
hearings ran so smoothly that only two 
of the scheduled three days were re 
quired to deal with the problem of In 
dustrial insurance.” 


The paper of Dr. Walter E. Thornton, 
second vice-president and medical direc- 
tor, Lincoln National Life, delivered be 
fore the convention of the Association of 
Life Insurance Medical Directors, was a 
decidedly erudite presentation, Dr. 
Thornton devoted nine months to re 


search and preparation of this paper. 
Companies have ‘found Juvenile risks 
profitable. 


One of the outstanding features of the 
meeting of the Medical Directors was 
the appearance of the famous Dr. George 
W. Crile of Cleveland, one of the na- 
tion’s greatest surgeons. He was for- 
merly chief surgeon of the Lakeside Hos- 
pital in Cleveland and now directs a 
clinic there. For long he has been 
an authority on the nervous system and 
in his talk he compares human beings 
with animals, showing various reactions 
in analyzing man’s vital energy and the 
qualities which continuously spur him 
on to achievement. Discussions regard- 
ing blood pressure and how it is raised 
by the adrenal gland were particularly 
interesting. 
insurance 


The Ukap‘an, life 


produc 


tion paper publ'shed in England by the 
United Kingdom Temperance and Gen 
eral Provident Institution, has as _ its 
editor W. Cooper Makins. Mr. Makins 
believes there is a growing interest in 
selling life insurance to women in En*- 
land and he has asked Mrs. Sarah B. 


Smith of the T. B. Sweeney agency of 
West Virginia, for an article on life 
insurance selling from the standpoint 
of women. 


A new Lincoln book describing Thanks 
giving Day and Abraham Lincoln’s origi- 
nal Thanksgiving Day proclamation is 
being published by the Lincoln National 
Life and will be available for distribu- 
tion soon. It is entitled “Little Known 
Facts About Thanksgiving and Lincoln’s 
Proclamation.” Dr. L. A. Warren, di- 
rector of the company’s Lincoln Mnu- 
seum is editor of the publication. This 
booklet relates the evolution of Thanks- 
giving, explains the reason for the date 
originally selected, reproduces Lincoln’s 
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SECURITY BY was 


proclamation of Thanksgiving, and states 
a number of little known facts about the 
holiday. 





In the first forty days during which 
the Institute of Life Insurance film 
“Yours Truly, Ed Graham” was ayail- 
able for showings, it was booked for 
exhibition before more than 400 organi- 
zations in thirty-three states, Hawaii and 
Canada, according to the first distribu- 
tion report just released by the Institute. 
In addition, the film was featured on the 
programs of a score of conventions, in- 
cluding the National Association of Life 
Underwriters session in St. Louis, and 
was widely shown by Institute member 
companies at regional meetings for gen- 


eral agents and local managers. It was 
shown also at the big luncheon in New 
York City last week, which launched 


Messace. 
Uncle Francis. 


the Annual 


Canadian Procedure 
(Continued from Page 17) 


usual due dates, and the extra annually 
on the dates referred to in the preced- 
ing sentence. Further instructions will 
be issued later with regard to payment 
of both the ordinary premiums and the 
extra premiums by means of monthly 
deductions under assigned pay arrange- 
ments. 

Until further 
(a) paid-up options 
profits selected at the 
ctiiadiailine dividend period 


notice, Mr. Smith states, 
with or without 
end of the ac- 
under life 


and limited payment life policies will 
not include the restrictions with regard 
to military, naval or aeronautic service 


or travel and residence; (b) paid-up op- 
tions on the maturity of endowment con- 
tracts will contain these restrictions. 
term policies issued with- 
out restrictions have the right to con- 
vert at the original date without the 
war clause. If converted at the attained 
age the war clause will be included in 
the converted policy. 


Convertible 


The above outline of the steps being 
taken by the Confederation Life Asso 
ciation corresponds almost step-for-step 
with the policies being adopted by all 
life companies operating within Canada 
or from Canada and which companies 
are members of the Canadian Life In- 
surance Officers Association. 


NO MINNEC CASE REVIEWED 
The United States Supreme Cour’ 
has refused to review the case of John 
M. Minnec, Berwyn, IIl., promotor of 
burial societies. Minnec was convicted 
last year of using the mails to defraud 
and was sentenced to four terms in a 
Federal penitentiary. He was_ found 
guilty of defrauding some 2.000 persons 
of between $75,000 and $100,000. Th: 
companies he was promoting were th: 
Lincoln Mutual Aid Society, Berwy” 
and the Cosmopolitan Mutual Benefit 
Association, Hammond, Ind. 
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_— Hartford Office 





PHILIP HEWES 


Hewes of Hartford, who has 
re-entered the insurance business, hav- 
ing gone with the Hartford branch of- 
fice of the Connecticut General—Frank 
O. H. Williams, manager—is one of the 
outstanding young men in Hartford. 
While with the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau where he did brilliant 
work as manager of its Managers Mag- 
azine he became a member of the Con- 
necticut Legislature. later, he was ap- 
pointed executive secretary of Governor 
Cross of Connecticut and there showed 
ability in handling men. Since resign- 
ing as executive secretary there has been 
considerable interest in Hartford re- 
garding what would be Mr. Hewes’ new 
connection. He is a brother of Thomas 
Hewes, once a junior cabinet member 
in the Roosevelt Administration, and a 
lawyer with offices in Hartford and 
Washington. His father is M. Lewin 
Hewes, chairman of Standard Fire of 
Connecticut. He lives in Avon, Conn. 


Philip 





New Personnel Named In 
Shenandoah Reorganization 


In a reorganization of the Shenan- 
doah Life of Roanoke, as recently rec- 
ommended by the Virginia Department, 
Paul C. Buford, prominent attorney of 
that city, has been elected chairman of 
the board and of the executive commit- 
tee as well as general counsel. Mr. 

suford is especially well known _ in 
banking circles in his home city, having 
been counsel for one of the principal 
banks. 

The resignation of J. P. Saul, 
executive vice-president and general 
counsel and as a director and a trustee 
was presented to the board at the meet- 
ing and accepted. It was announced 
that Dr. J. H. Dunkley will retire as 
medical director in March, 1940. For- 
mer Governor E. Lee Trinkle and other 
officers will remain. Worley Harr, vice- 
president in charge of Virgin‘a and Ten- 
nessee agencies, was elected to the 
board of directors. Rives S. Brown, of 
Martinsville, Va., who has been a mem- 
ber of the board of directors since the 
company began doing business, was 
elected to the board of trustees. 


Tr;, a0 


NORTHERN LIFE CHAN =ES 


Joseph Evans has been appointed dis- 
trict manager of the Northern Life As- 
surance Co. at Timmins, Ont. Mr. 
“vans is a eraduate of law in New 
Brunswick and has alrez ady had a suc- 
cessful record in the life insurance busi- 
ness. George Powell has been appoint- 
ed cashier of the company’s Halifax 
branch, and State Agent M. L. Schmidt 
has appointed C. J. Cooke as general 
agent for Detroit. Mr. Cooke has been 
nine years in the life insurance busi- 
ness, 


Actuarial Club Of The 
Middle Atlantic Meets 


HOLDS ELECTION OF OFFICERS 





A. B. Ambler of Aanain Mutual Is New 
President; Several Guest Speakers; 
Celebrate Fifth Anniversary 
The Fall meeting of the Middle At- 
lantic Actuarial Club was held in Rich- 
mond, Va., on October 20. Twenty-five 
members and were 

present. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
were president, A. B. Ambler, Jr., as- 
sistant actuary, Acacia Mutual; vice- 
president, R. Turner Arrington, mana- 
ger actuarial department, Life Insurance 
Co. of Virginia, and secretary-treasurer, 
Miss Helen R. Gibson, assistant actuary 
Monumental Life. 

Speakers on the program were A, N. 
Guertin, actuary New Jersey Bureau of 
Insurance, who discussed “Valuation 
Standards and Mortality Tables”; Lin- 
coln C. Cocheu, Jr., Social Security 
Joard, “Factual Analysis of Recent 
Amendments to the Social Security Act 
and Attendant Problems,” further dis- 
cussion of which was led by C. A. Me- 
Conaghy and Dorrance C. Bronson, and 
Charles A. Taylor, actuary Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Virginia “The New Gain 
and Loss Exhibit.” Discussion of the 
latter paper was led by M>. Taylor, Mr. 
Ambler and Mr. George Ken‘gson, asso- 
ciate actuary Sun Life of America. 

The meeting was followed by a ban- 
quet commemoratins the fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the club. The 
chief speaker at the banquet was S. F. 
Clabaugh, president Atlantic Life. 


numerous guests 


A CORRECTION 
Date of the Life Supervisors Associa- 
tion meeting in New York City is No- 
vember 14, and not November 4 as re- 
ported last week. 
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Fifth of Office People 


Are Management Problems 
Dr. Lydia G. Giberson, industrial psy- 
chiatrist for Metropolitan Life, spoke at 
the office management conference of 
the American Management Association 


in New York, October 26, on dealing 
with emotional problems in the Office. 
In the course “ this address Dr. Giber- 
son said: 

“There is no “need for me to dwell on 
the 80% of employes who, over the 
years, function smoothly and consist- 
ently with only normal lapses for ill- 
nesses and other causes. In the 20% 
group management problems multiply 
rapidly. To this group almost exclusive- 
ly belongs the distinction of apparently 
inexplicable absenteeism, accidents, trou 
ble making and in general, factors up- 
setting in routine. To simply label 
them problem cases is not enough. They 
are really maladjusted in almost every 
instance. When I say maladjusted, I 
mean that they are emotionally upset 
or unfitted for their job, at least tempo- 
rarily. These emotional disturbances 
can arise from perfectly discernible 
physical causes obvious to a good medi- 
cal diagnostician; and again they can be 
purely psychological and a product of 
an unassimilated personality or a per- 
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son suffering from social pressure out- 
side the job. It is, of course, this 
group which comprises the psychiatrist’ s 
special problem.” 





ROWLAND ON OFFICE PLANNING 
Suggests More Diligent Application of 
own Procedures and Tech- 
niques in Management 


Frank’L. Rowland, executive secretary 
Lifé’Office Management Association, ad- 
dressing«the office management confer- 
ence of the American Management Asso- 
ciation in New York October 25, said 
that “white notable progress in office 
management has been made in some in- 
stitutions, I believe that on the whole 
we have not kept pace with develop- 
ments in other branches of industry. 

“As the office has increased in size we 
have endeavored to apply the techniques 
of scientific management as developed 
for the mechanical production units to 
office activities without proper considera- 
tion for the essential differences in the 
activity. We in the office have not con- 
sistently recognized the line and_ staff 
nature of our activity. This principle is 
based on the common sense premise that 
the sphere in which individuals excel is 
limited; that expert knowledge in many 
fields of activities cannot be acquired 
while exercising line responsibilities. 

“The operating committee plan, as a 
substitute for staff activities, has rarely 
proved successful. A far better plan is 
to authorize a staff expert to consult 
with various officers and denartment 
heads concerned in a decision register- 
ing their individual expert advice and 
opinion concerning that phase of the 
subject they are qualified to report. The 
composite report therefore would con- 
tain the opinion of a group of experts 
on the particular phase of the subject 
with which they are most familiar. It is 
a significant fact, though somewhat in 
congruous, that rarely does a program 
for office planning follow a definite, log 
ical and comprehensive plan of proced 
ure. 


ORANGE BELT VISITED 
The Southern California Caravan, Cal- 
ifornia State Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, visited the Orange Belt Asso- 
ciation at Riverside October 27. 
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Actuary of Future Must Be Well 


Grounded in Social Insurances 


Speaking on “Democracy and _ Se- 
curity” Reinhard Hohaus, Metropoli- 
tan Life, president American Institute 


of Actuaries, told that body, convened 
in Chicago this week, that “private in- 
surance programs must be measured— 
as the sound underwriting rules of com- 
panies recognize—in terms of the ca- 
pacities of the insured to carry out not 
only their obligations thereunder, but 


REINHARD A. 


also their other responsibilities toward 
themselves and their families. 

“In like manner the costs of social 
insurance must not exceed the capacity 
of society to afford them, taking into 
account its other responsibilities. It 


HOHAUS 


seems far better to promise little and 
fulfill the obligations than to promise 
much and fail, for there is no greater 


danger to democracy than a disillusioned 
people.” 
Pace With the Times 

Other features of this presidential ad- 
dress were that “study of the purely 
technical aspects of insurance problems 
needs implementing with a_ broader 
knowledge of affairs ii we are to keep 
pace with the times. Democracy is 
more than a political creed; it is a way 
of life which centers around the dignity 
of the individual. 

“With liberty and power must go re- 
sponsibility, and much is expected of 
the individual citizen in a democracy. 
When I speak of the individual, I mean 
him and his family. There is perhaps 
nothing more important for the mainte- 
nance of the democratic spirit among a 
people than that they have a certain 
feeling of security and stability. 

Two Approaches 

“We should not continue to rely sole- 
ly on those measures which had served 
in the past. Additional defenses against 
insecurity had to be developed. The 
preventive appro vach attacks the prob- 
lem of economic insecurity by striking 
at its roots. The protective approach 
aims mainly at the installation and op- 
eration of practical measures offering 
protection against certain recognized 
hazards of insecurity. 

Three Insurance Fields 

“There are three fields of insurance— 

individual, Group and social. Individual 


insurance is the oldest and the most 
extensive. Recent years have seen a 
great expansion of soundly conceived 


and operated 
surance is the 
ance in 


Group plans. Social in- 
newest branch of insur- 
this country. 

Must Find Balance 

“The fundamental objective of this 
insurance is to provide a measure of 
economic security on a dignified basis 
making for self-respect. This measure 





may be and usually is quite different 
from the level of protection set for the 
insured in either individual or Group in- 
surance. The provision of too much in 
benefits stifles initiative, progress and 
the spirit to excell. Failure to ap- 
proach social adequacy, on the other 
hand, fosters unrest and even chaos. 
“For a democratic people to draw the 
balance between the two extremes is 


often not an easy task. Yet it must 
find that balance, if it is to remain 
democratic, for neither extreme is a 


healthy state or an enduring one. 
New Federal Plan 


“The history of the Federal old age 
insurance plan embodied in the Social 
Security Act offers encouragement that 
we in this country are steering toward 
a mid-course in this field. The new 
Federal Old-Age and Survivors’ insur- 
ance plan does much toward clarifying 
the respective roles of the three types 
of insurance—individual, Group, and so- 
cial—in providing old-age security. How- 
ever, eventual government subsidies may 
become necessary under this plan. 

Role of the Actuary 

“Our role in the field of individual 
insurance is well charted and known to 
all of us. Hence, in this field our major 
task is to carry on as successfully as 
did our predecessors. The scope of 
Group plans is still extending into new 
and important fields and the actuary 
will continue to be called upon to break 
new ground. 

Membership Standards 

“In social insurance at least ten in- 
stitute members are now engaged in 
this field of government service and we 
may look forward to a steadily increas- 
ing number of actuaries in this type of 
work. It is the institute’s duty, there- 
fore, to realize the importance both of 
our profession to social insurance and of 
social insurance to our profession. Since 
the techniques of private insurance, 
whether individual or Group, and of so- 
cial insurance differ in important re- 
spects, we should review our standards 
of admittance for membership.” 





Institute President 
(Continued from Page 6) 


insurance witnesses in Washington, and 
again declared as he has on two other 
public occasions that the examination is 
unfair. Furthermore, he thought it un- 
fair to the public as well as to the in- 
surance business; and he felt that the 
finer aspects of life insurance and its 
operation and sale were buried delib- 
erately by Washington. He, therefore, 
welcomed the Institute as a medium for 
serving policyholders of legal reserve 
life insurance companies and its policy- 
holders by bringing out the truth. He 
continued: 

“We have long recognized the need 
and importance of a co-ordinated effort 
along the broadest possible lines for 
making available to the public directly 
and to agencies of public opinion, such 
as newspapers, magazines, trade press 
and radio, the facts about our business. 
Transcending the interest of any one 
company is the interest of the member- 
ship of our great institution of life in- 
surance—the policyholders of all com- 
panies.” 

Julian Price, president Jefferson 
Standard, said that the Institute is in- 
tended to serve policyholders of legal 
reserve life companies regardless of the 
company’s size and location. “We in 
the South heartily endorse its size, and 
I am happy to see that companies from 
thirty-two states and two Canadian com- 
panies doing business in the United 
States are participating in this new In- 
stitute’s program,” he said. 

Tribute by J. A. Stevenson 

John A. Stevenson, president of Penn 

Mutual, paid a high tribute to Mr. 
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Johnson as a general agent and as a 
man. He thought the life insurance 
world is highly fortunate in being able 
to call on one of Mr. Johnson’s demon- 
strated capacity and noteworthy accom- 
plishments to head the Institute. He 
told of Mr. Johnson’s civic and_ social 
activities; and of his popularity in the 
business. 

“He is one of the distinguished lead- 
ers of our great profession,” he said, 
“and, both from the standpoint of per- 
sonal characteristics and professional at- 
tainments, is eminently qualified to ac- 
cept the challenge which his new re- 
sponsibilities offer.” When Mr. John- 
son went with the Penn Mutual that 
company’s Pittsburgh agency was doing 
$250,000 a year. At present time its 
production is $9,500,000 


Address of New President. 


The last speaker was the new presi- 
dent of the Institute. Mr. Johnson said 
in part: 


“In a democracy government and 
business alike, in the final analysis, re- 
ceive authority and right of survival 
from the people. Government gets its 
authority from the people through the 
use of the franchise; business, from the 
public’s power of choice or selection as 
to with whom it wishes to do business. 
When the selection or choice is neces- 
sarily limited by economic situations in- 
volving large capital outlays, as it is in 
the case of the utilities, it becomes ab- 
solutely necessary to recognize public 
attitude. On the other hand, even 
though the public has an_ unlimited 
power of choice in relation to with 
whom it wishes to do business, if that 
business has social or economic implica- 
tions, it must recognize that the collec- 
tive effect on society necessitates that 
the public has an adequate understand- 
ing of its operations. 

“It becomes absolutely necessary that 
business be especially careful to see to 
it that is recognizes public desire; even 
to the extent of frankly discussing with 
the public not only what it does, but 
how it does it. It becomes necessary 
not only that business lives a good life, 
but that the public understands and 
knows that it lives a good life. We 
must be careful not to confuse public 
acceptance with public approval. Rather, 
we must try to feel the pulse of public 
desire, and then meet that desire, be- 
cause by this process of clarification 
many of the misunderstandings are 
brought to light and placed in their 
proper perspective. 

“Life insurance is no different from 
other business. It has the same re- 
sponsibility, for it is a great social and 
economic force in American life. There- 
fore, if it is not properly understood, 
it may automatically become a political 
issue. 

“When we discuss the economic ,sig- 
nificance of the life insurance business, 
we must recognize the fact that the 
premiums collected each year, amount- 
ing to approximately 5% to 6% of the 


national income, play an important part, 


these yearly sums are 
accumulated into a reserve fund of 28 
billion dollars, which fund is a great 
stabilizing influence on the business and 
economic structure of this nation; and 
also when we interpret it as an ac- 
cumulated security fund of the 64 mil- 
lion people represented in 30 million 
families. We must not forget its social 
significance. 

“It is important that we _ interpret 
them to the public and to the policy- 
holders. Any institution of the magni- 
tude of life insurance, which touches 
the lives of half the people of the na- 
tion and practically all the families, 
must be doubly careful that it does 
everything possible to fit into the public 
attitude and to create a true under- 
standing of itself, for even though an 
institution performs superbly and _ lives 
a good life, it is necessary that the pub- 
lic understands that such is the case. 

“Changing trends in the public mind 
cause a need for change in the execu- 
tive emphasis in the operation of the 
business of life insurance, and the very 
fact that we are such an important so- 
cial and economic factor in American 
life makes it absolutely necessary that 
the public has the proper understand- 
ing, not only of what we do but how 
and why we do it. 

“There are many things to be done, 
and they can be done more effectively 
by collective action through an organi- 
zation such as the Institute of Life In- 
surance than could possibly be done by 
individual companies. We should study 
every phase of operation of our busi- 
ness and its relation to the public. 
There is a need for the encouragement 
of research to try to discover better 
ways of serving the public’s desires. We 
must then interpret these findings to 
the public with absolute candor and hon- 
esty, keeping in mind the thought that 
we should change our thinking and our 
concepts in accordance with the pub- 
lic’s desires. 

“We have a responsibility to interpret 
the fact that the purpose of the institu- 
tion of life insurance is not only to 
provide the largest volume of security 
and protection at the lowest possible 
cost to the public, but also to give the 
public an explanation of what our ob- 
jectives and our motives are, and how 
they are arrived at, as well as present 
a careful account of the stewardship 
and management of the business. 

“The life insurance business stands to- 
day on the threshold of an adventure 
which should bring to it a greater period 
of usefulness than it has ever enjoyed, 
in spite of the fact that it now occu- 
pies the position of being the greatest 
single force in America to provide eco- 
nomic security for the American peo- 
ple through individual enterprise and 
initiative.” 


especially when 





$3,000,000 GOAL SET 
Agents of Manhattan Life have set 
aside November as Fordyce Month, with 
a goal of $3,000,000 examined business. 
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Fischer ‘Tells How Mass. Mutual’s 
Agency Methods Were Developed 


Chester O. Fischer, 
Massachusetts Mutual, traced develop- 
ment of the agency department plan of 
his company in an address to the Life 
Agency Officers and the Research Bu- 
reau at their convention in Chicago, No- 
vember 2. He quoted Joseph Maclean’ s 
definition of a mutual life company—‘% 
cooperative association of persons estab- 
lished for the purpose of effecting in- 
surance on their own lives,” and_ said 
that one of the important steps in th: ut 
procedure is the task of bringing mem- 
bers into this cooperative association. 
Then it becomes essential that a satis- 
factory volume of high quality business 
be obtained, that old business be re- 
tained, and that all this be accomplished 
on a sound basis and at reasonable cost. 


Flow Line of Activity 
In developing a plan it seemed logical 
to define more clearly and in detail the 
objectives and functions of an agency 
department. These were set down in 
writing. A statement of general prin- 
ciples and policies to be pursued to at- 
tain these objectives was drafted and an 
organization chart was prepared. Then 
general agents were consulted through 
their executive committee. Then came 
the task of obtaining the men who were 
to assist in this cooperative enterprise. 
Having gathered them together there 
was day after day of staff meetings, 
with the thought of determining the flow 
line of activity for each of the five di- 
visions into which the work of the de- 
partment as a whole had been ar- 
ranged. A questionnaire was prepared 
embracing study of every conceivable 
phase of general agency operation. Mr. 
Fischer said that this was one of the 
best pieces of indirect selling on what 
the general agent should do that he has 
ever seen. Practically all general 
agents wanted a copy of the chart. . 
Main Problems Listed 
Discussion of conservation plans was 
emphasized. Each general agent was 
asked what he considered his three 
major problems. Those mentioned most 
often were recruiting, stimulating the 
older agents and training and super- 
vising new men. The agents’ three 
major problems were found to be pros- 
pecting, organization and time control 
and pe rsonal financial problems. All the 
findings were analyzed and coordinated. 
The material was arranged in five di- 
visions conforming with the groupings 
on the organization chart. 
Up to Division Heads 
Next each division head was charged 
with the responsibility of studying and 
surveying the material found under the 
headings in his phase of activity and 
each was asked to submit his written 





LOS ANGELES COUNCIL ELECTS 


New Organization Has One Representa- 
tive From Each Agency in City; Part 
of Association There 
The Council, subordinate organization 
within the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Los Angeles, has completed its 
organization by the election of these 
officers: Chairman, Sidney Y. Newcomb, 
broker, of Newcomb-Keeling & Lovett; 
vice-chairman, Harold Morgan, New 
England Mutual Life, and secretary, De- 
borah Lewin, Equitable Life of New 

York. 

The new organization starts off with 
a membership of fifty-two, one from 
each of fifty-two general agencies who 
are cooperating with the association in 
this new activity. The new council will 
function as a help to the board of di- 
rectors in handling the affairs of the 
association, and particularly will give the 
members a closer insight into the con- 
duct of the association affairs. The 
members of the council were elected by 
secret ballot of the association members 
in each agency represented. 


vice-president recommendations. 


Then staff meetings 
were resumed after which the material 
was reviewed again. The finished prod- 
uct, the chart of objectives, then went 
to the agency committee for its ap- 
proval. Since then the work has been 
to execute the major objectives de- 
termined upon. Some have been ac- 
complished, others will require several 
years. Division heads furnish reports 
every six months. Copies of these re- 
ports go to the agency committee. 
Functioning as a Whole 

Once a month the home office checks 

with the division head against his last 


report. Staff meetings are held fre- 
quently. The thought is kept uppermost, 
that the agency department must func- 
tion as an integral part of the whole 
company structure, keeping thoroughly 
informed as to the objectives and prob- 
ems of other departments. Mr. Fischer 
added: 

“We must play our full part in moti- 
vating and coordinating the efforts of 
those associated with us in this enter- 
prise, to the end that they harmonious- 
ly exercise their best talents and ability. 
We have a product that is unassail 
ably good. By defining with clarity our 
objectives and then moving toward them 
with sound judgment and courageous en- 
terprise, we will continue to contribute 
in full measure to the steady progress 
of this thoroughly American institution 
of life insurance, whose measure of suc- 
cess parallels the degree and quality of 
its service to the public.” 


Zimmerman on Making Successes 


Of Individual Members of Staff 


Charles J. Zimmerman says that it is 
quite possible to tell at a glance wheth- 
er or not an agency is a successful one. 
The successful agency has an air of ac- 
tivity, of excitement, of enthusiasm, of 
friendliness about it which is lacking 
in the mediocre or unsuccessful agency. 
This success atmosphere can be de- 
veloped through the use of contests 
which are fair to all, which are care- 
fully dramatized, and ‘which give recog- 
nition to everyone. Despite what the 
TNEC has to say about contests, com- 
petition is still the spice of life. 

The foregoing is a an address by 
Mr. Zimmerman to the Life Agency Of- 
ficers meeting in Chicago this week. He 
is general agent in Chicago for Con- 
necticut Mutual, and president National 
Association of Life Underwriters. The 
title of his address was “Concentration 
on Making Successes.” 

Aids to Selection 

In selecting life insurance ; 
said there can be no. substitute for 
sound personal judgment, but as aids 
he emphasized: A retail credit report, 
letters of recommendation from refer- 
ences furnished by the applicant, prepa- 
ration of a potential prospect file of 100 
or more friends and acquaintances of the 
applicant, and perhaps best of all a day 
in the field calling on four or five of 
these prosperts with the applicant in 
order to judge how much personal pop- 
ularity and prestige he enjoys. To these 
he added the Aptitude Index of the 
Research Bureau and its booklet, “Meas- 
uring Aptitude for Life Insurance Sell- 


salesmen he 


ing.” The Aptitude Index can be used 
most effectively with centers of influ- 
ence; aS an aid in convincing a _ pros- 
pective agent of his ability, or other- 
wise; as an incentive to the manager 
and supervisor to work with a man of 
high rating; in restoring an applicant’s 
self-confidence, his morale. 
Points on Training 

Referring to training Mr. Zimmerman 
said that salesmen should be trained not 
only in life insurance but in life itself 
—inflation, labor, economics, business 
conditions. Fundamentals of life in- 
surance are few. Men must be kept 
constantly on the fundamental track 
leading to success. Shift the funda- 
mental track from one to another from 
time to time. He remarked: “We are 
constantly advising our agents to do 
certain things in order to build prestige 
with their prospects. I wonder how 
many of these things we do in order to 
build prestige with our agents.” 

Building Up an Agent 

On giving an agent a “build-up” Mr. 
Zimmerman suggested making sure that 
his wife is sold on his place in this 
business; praising him at company 
meetings; urging him to write articles 
on life insurance and to be active in 
his life underwriters association; letting 
his policyholders know of his successes 
or any recognition he has received; get- 
ting publicity for him, and by personal 
praise. 

Agency System 

On the agency system Mr. 

man made this observation: 


Zimmer- 
“There is 


Discuss Trusts in St. Louis Meeting 





The above photograph was taken at the recent meeting of the St. 
Life Insurance and Trust Council held at the University Club, 
table are William King, president St. Louis chapter of CLU; 


right at the speakers’ 


J. Atkins Parker, general agent Provident Mutual Life, St. Louis; 
Arthur E. Miller, general agent Union Central 
George O. Wolf, Mercantile Bank & Trust Co., S 
Louis Union Trust Co. 


son, Provident Mutual, Cincinnati; 
and president of the council; 


Louis, and George M. Pyle, St. 


Louis 


that city. Left to 


C. Vivian Ander- 





MAJOR R. FL MIGDALSKI 


Not included with the pictures print- 


ed last week in_ connection with the 
changes in the Mutual Benefit’s New 
York City agency was one of Major 


R. F. Migdalski, who continues as man- 
ager of the Brooklyn office at 16 Court 


Street. After being an officer in the 
United States Cavalry, Major Migdal- 
ski became associated with the Mutual 


3enefit in New York in 1921 when he 
joined the Cerf agency as_ soliciting 
agent. Six months later he was made 
assistant manager of the uptown brancl 
office. Since then except for bricf pe- 
riods devoted to personal production, h¢ 
has been active in a management ca 
pacity through succeeding administra 
tions of the agency. He has been man 
ager of the Brooklyn branch office sinc: 
April, 1937. 





no question that the American Agency 
System has justified its existence by 
helping the American public to vest in 
itself over 110 billions of life insurance 
Only as we make progress in our dis 
tribution method, can we effect savings 
to the policyholder. The field forces 
recognize that these problems are com 
plicated. They are entirely willing to bi 
patient, but they strongly ogee that 
we must continue to press the policy of 
self-study and nit ihe a because 
it will pay excellent dividends to thi 
policyholder, the field forces and the in 
stitution itself in eliminating waste and 
inefficiency wherever it may exist.” 

APPOINTED IN ‘HOME OFFICE 
William O. Cunnsions, Son of O. Sam 

Cummings, Added to Agency Staff 

of Continental Assurance 

Announcement was made this week at 
Chicago by the Continental Assurance 
Co. that William O. Cummings has beer 
appointed to its home office agency staft 
He will serve as assistant to Educational 
Director Charles Cravens. 

Mr. Cummings is the son of O. Sam 
Cummings of Dallas, Tex., former presi- 
dent of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. He entered the life insur 
ance selling field on graduation from thie 
Wharton School of Finance at the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania. He ‘s a gradt 
ate of the Evanston, IIl., High School 
and attended Northwestern University 
He is a member of the Acacia frate1 
nity. Mr. Cummings recently complete 
the examination requirements for the d 
gree of Chartered Life Underwriter 


A. L. DERN GUEST SPEAKER 

A. L. Dern, vice-pres'dent and director 
of agencies of the Lincoln National Life, 
will be the guest speaker at the No 
vember meeting of the Des Moines Life 
Underwriters Association His subject 
will be “S.O.S.”. The meeting will be 
held November 3 in Roosevelt Center, 
West Des Moines. Grady V. Fort, 
Equitable Life of Towa, is prograt 
chairman. Fremont L. South, Sun Life 
of Canada, and president of the Des 
Moines Life Underwriters Association, 
will preside. 


am 
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CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVES 

A valuable collection of data on con- 
sumers’ cooperatives has just been pub- 
lished in book form by the Business 
Development Office, 116 John Street, 
New York City. Practically none of the 
information is written by the B. D. O., 
nearly all being gathered from litera- 
ture distributed by the 
themselves, by the United States De- 
partment of Labor and from magazine 
and newspaper articles. The book is in- 
tended to place in the hands of com- 
pany men, local agents and others first 
hand information which may be used 
to combat the inroads of non-profit in- 
surance schemes on capital stock insur- 


cooperatives 


ance as produced under the American 
Agency System. 

In the “Foreword” to the book, which 
is entitled “Consumers’ Cooperatives,” 
the B. D. O. tells of the great growth 
of the United States through “individual 
initiative, indi- 
investments, 
After 
insur- 


opportunity, individual 
vidual effort, 
stimulated by the profit motive.” 
the the 
world to 


individual 

attention of 
the dangers inherent in 
cooperative movement the ‘“Fore- 
“The challenge of the con- 
sumers’ cooperative movement must and 


directing 
ance 
the 
word” Says: 
can be successfully met.” 

Those who study the wide variety of 
material in this book of the B. D. O. 
will be able intelligently to discuss with 
prospects the development and aims of 
The book tells 
what the cooperatives are doing in the 
wholesaling and manufacturing 


consumer cooperatives. 


retailing 


fields, in the professions and services 
and in insurance Reading this com- 
pilation of original material will give a 


this 
argue is a 


wider understanding of movement 


which its sponsors step to- 
ward solution of social economic prob- 
but 
distinct danger to the American 


System. 


lems, which insurance views as a 


Agency 





FLORIDA INSURANCE TAXES 

back in 
For 
the year ending June 30, 1939, they were 
$1,112,536, an increase from $1,043,385 in 


Florida insurance taxes seem 


the million a year class for keeps 


1938. The only other time in ten years 
that they went so high was in 1930, 
when they totaled $1,014,487. The total 
for ten years. is $9,401,350, or an aver- 


age of $940,135 a year 
1939 the collections 
company licenses, $72,800; agents’ li- 
censes $81,847; 2% premium tax, $937,- 
289; filing $ 


Divided by ac- 


counts for were, 


fees, $4,305; agents’ qualifi- 


1907, at the post office of New York 


City under the act 


cation tax, $16,294, total, $1,112,536. In 
ten years the companies paid in the 2% 
$7,749,233, with licenses of com- 
panies $724,150, and agents $784,083 
This, with $40,975 filing fees and $102,- 
908 agents’ qualification tax, brings the 
total to $9,401,350. 

It is interesting to note payments by 


item, 


classifications which, for 1939, were, fire, 
miscellaneous and reciprocal companies, 
$552,731; life and benefit 
groups, $543,490. 


fraternal and 





STOCK CASUALTY-SURETY 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
A public relations the 
stock casualty-surety business, which is 


program for 
aimed at establishing a permanent ap- 
preciation and understanding on the part 
of policyholders, will soon be in full 
broad front. Awaited 
with keen interest by both agents and 


operation on a 


companies, this program is assured active 
support largely because it is based on 
the theme 
relations begins at home.” 

In other words, the stock casualty- 
surety people have indicated a determi- 


acceptance of “good public 


nation to compose their own differences 
first and live and work together on a 
basis of understanding and fair compro- 
mise “if we are to be successful in con- 
vincing the public of our value to Amer- 
ican business and industry.” 

President J. M. Haines of the Associ- 
ation of Casualty & Surety Executives 
gave expression to this idea in his force- 
ful address at the recent White Sulphur 
Springs convention. He promised a pro- 
And it is sig- 
there 


gram devoid of ballyhoo. 
nificant that the general 
assembled immediately passed a resolu- 
tion in unanimous endorsement of the 
plans he outlined. More than that, the 
evident desire of both agents and com- 
panies represented at this meeting to 
out the Virginia resident 
agents law mess by conference and com- 
promise rather than by a long-drawn-out 
court fight can be regarded as one of 
the most encouraging aspects of the 
year. 


agents 


straighten 


President Haines, steering a straight 
course through the intricacies of public 
relations building, has correctly sized up 
the most important factor in the success 
of the new program—that it must be a 
general movement in which the educa- 
tional emphasis is placed on giving the 
agents of America 
standing of the stock casualty-surety 
business so that they may accurately 
and honestly interpret it to the public. 


the proper under- 























To three of its members who have given conspicuous service to its affairs the 
Agency Association of the Pacific Mutual Life presented service plaques during the 


recent convention of the Life Underwriters Association in St. Louis. 


The picture 


shows, left to right: D. C. MacEwen, vice-president, home office; Joseph M. Gantz, 
general agent, Cincinnati; Colonel H. Kenneth Cassidy, general agent, San Francisco 


(rear), retiring president of the Agency 
Louisville; Carroll C. Day, general agent, 


pany president. 


Association; Tom Wall, general agent, 
Oklahoma City, and A. N. Kemp, com- 





James A. Oliver, engineering depart- 
ment at the Aetna Life Affiliated Com- 
panies, is observing his twenty-fifth an- 
niversary with the organization. Born 
in Meriden, Mr. Oliver joined the Aetna 
on November 2, 1914. During the World 
War he served overseas with the 39th 
Infantry. Mr. Oliver is a past vice- 
president of the Aetna Life Men’s Club. 
He is married and lives at 1916 Broad 
Street. 

* 7 * 

Capt. P. M. Spence, one of the Royal- 
Liverpool notables who came to this 
country to be present at the affairs in 
connection with the retirement of A. 
Duncan Reid as president of the Globe 
Indemnity, is seeing war service with the 
Grenadier Guards. 

* * * 


Oscar H. West, manager for the Vir- 
ginia Association of Insurance Agents, 
will take a prominent part in the Rich- 
mond Community Fund drive which gets 
under way this month. With the rank 
of lieutenant colonel, he will be in charge 
of a unit that will solicit funds in the 
financial district of the city. 

* * * 


Mrs. Jane Alfred Andre was marricd 


last week to C. Egerton Warburton, 
partner in the Philadelphia insurance 
firm of Robert M. Coyle & Co. He 


was married twice previously. The wed- 
ding took place in the bride’s parents’ 
apartment in the Sherry-Netherland in 
New York. 

* 1 * 
Francis R. A. McGlynn, 
elected president of the 
\ssociation of Insurance Agents, was 
guest of honor at a dinner given in 
Worcester, Mass. Milton C. Snyder of 
Worcester was toastmaster. 

* * * 


E. Merrick Tylor has been elected 
chairman of the Excess Insurance Co. 
of London, England, in succession to 


the late Cuthbert E. Heath. 
* * * 
William J. Ahearn, vice - president, 


Great American Indemnity in charge of 
claims, is on a Pacific Coast visit. 


recently 
Massachusetts 


Richard J. Crocker of the Schlesinger- 
Heller Agency of Newark will talk on 
inland marine insurance before a din- 
ner meeting of the New Jersey Asso 
ciation of Credit Men at the Hotel 
Douglas, Newark, on November 13. 

* * x 


Arthur W. Henry, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed state agent in Michigan for 
Eagle Star succeeding Walter E. Col- 
lins, retired. Mr. Henry has been with 
the North America in Cleveland as spe- 
cial agent and engineer. 

* * * 





LEW H. 


WEBB 


Lew H. Webb, senior partner in Conk- 
ling, Price & Webb, Chicago, and an 
agency leader with half a century ot 
constructive activity to his credit, is oc- 
cupying this year the new office of vice- 
president of the National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Agents. He is also 
a director of the Chicago Insurance 
Agents Association and casualty section 
chairman of the insurance subdivision, 
Chicago Association of Commerce. His 
agency is forty-six years old. 
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J. Mitchel Thorsen Joins New 
Advertising Agency 

J. Mitchel Thorsen, who for some 
years was head of Thorsen & Ritchie, 
well-known insurance brokerage con- 
cern at 1 Park Avenue, New York, and 
who before that was an outstanding 
figure in the world of public relations 
and the magazine publication field, has 
been made a vice-president of L. E. 
McGivena & Co., Inc., a new advertis- 
ing agency which has been started at 
444 Madison Avenue. 

Mr. McGivena was for sixteen years 
publicity manager of the New York 
Daily News, largest circulating daily 
paper in the United States. He was 
in charge of research, merchandising 
and publicity. Before that he was with 
the Chicago Tribune. On leaving the 
New York Daily News he became chief 
copy-writer of Lennen & Mitchell, ad- 
vertising agency; then was made presi- 
dent of Briggs & Varley, Inc., both of 
New York. 

Mr. Thorsen started in the insurance 
business with his father in 1902, when 
the latter was general agent for the 
Prudential in Chicago, later becoming 
general agent for the Equitable Society. 
He left his father’s agency in 1905 to 
become associated with R. D. Bokum 
general agency in Chicago, with an- 
other company. Mr. Thorsen had sold 
some insurance to E. C. Patterson, 
western manager of Collier’s, and Pat- 
terson interested him in the advertis- 
ing business, so Thorsen joined Collier’s. 
\ltogether he spent eighteen years in 
the advertising field. Part of that time 
he was business manager of Cosmo- 
politan. He then became associated 
with Edward L. Bernays, public rela- 
tions counsel, and handled many ac- 
counts. With his brother he opened an. 
insurance office under the name _ of 
Thorsen & Thorsen, which later be- 
came Thorsen & Ritchie, Inc. In all 
these years Mr. Thorsen has kept in 
touch with advertising and its develop- 
ment through advertising trade papers 
and advertisers, agencies and_ special 
representatives. 

\lso vice-president of L. E. McGivena 
& Co., Inc., is T. W. Seckendorff, who 
has had considerable experience in ad- 
vertising as well as engineering and in- 
dustrial underwriting. 

Mr. Thorsen still has an interest in 
Thorsen & Ritchie, Inc. President of 
that insurance agency is Frank W. 
Ritchie; vice-president and treasurer is 
Leslie V. Bruchs; and secretary is 
George C. Sherman. Incidentally, Mr. 
Sherman recently placed $1,000,000 of 
life insurance. 

* * 
A New Advertising Agency 
Discusses Itself 


In making an announcement about it- 
self and its objectives the new advertis- 
ing agency of L. E. McGivena & Co., 
Inc. New York, has written a_ chatty 
document considerably removed from 
routine, It is also interesting because 




















of its frank statement about advertis- 
ers and advertising. It follows: 

“This new agency consists of a shirt- 
sleeves group of experienced principals, 
engaged in the practice of advertising 
according to our particular principles 
and convictions. Our individual experi- 
ences include a quarter century in sales, 
marketing and research; in the planning, 
design, production and application of 
advertising, for a large and varied list 
of companies, products and services. 

“Initially, this agency is not large... 
but large enough to do a big job; and 
larger than the piece of some large agen- 
cies engaged on some accounts. We of- 
fer no apology for our size. But we feel 
it only fair to mention some of our lim- 
itations. 

“Frankly, we cannot assist in tax mat- 
ters or financing, improve your relations 
with the FTC or the NLRB, better your 
social standing; and we have no status 
with headwaiters or ticket brokers. 

“We are not competent to run your 
business. If we know more about your 
business than you do, we know enough 
not to want your account. We have had 
such clients, officiated from the inspired 
birth to the last sad rites of the credi- 
tors’ committee; and are content to con- 
fine our executive capacities to our own 
affairs. We expect your knowledge and 
your experience to be the basis of good 
advertising, and our starting point. 

“On the other hand, we are not tem- 
peramentally fitted to serve the adver- 
tiser who knows more about advertising 
than we do; who writes his own copy, 
selects type, media and schedules; who 
expects the agency to be merely an ad- 
miring amanuensis, an enthusiastic  er- 
rand boy, a hearty hand-holder. Such 
services are not adequately compensated 
by the standard agency commission—and 
can usually be secured for less. 

“We kindle slowly to enthusiasms, but 
are excellent conductors when warmed 
up. We spend other peoples’ money 
with caution and reserve. We believe 
that study counts for more in a client 
relationship than salesmansh'p; and pre- 
er to save the selling for the sales 
force, the trade—and the advertising. 

“Worst of all, we have no formula; 
no universal plan or M-Day memoran- 
dum to meet all situations; no sesame 
to sales doors; no Midas touch to turn 
white space or air time into gold dollars. 

“Many advertisers today mistakenly 
seek some slide rule or blueprint by 
which advertising can be graded in ad- 
vance—preferably by the office boy or 
stenographer. And the so-called engi- 
neering attitude which tries to buy ad- 
vertising by specification, as steel or 
wool or fuel oil is bought, is one of 
the pathetic fallacies of business. The 
public mind, the raw material of adver- 
tising—is not material. It is not a sub- 
stance. It is not even fixed, but fluid; 
always in flux, constantly changing, col- 
ored by countless influences, origins and 
environments. 

“The currently fashionable techniques 
for copy testing and reader checking are 
at best only rough gauges; and at worst, 
responsible for the rash of babies, dogs, 





balloons, uncomic comic strips, and vari- 
ous visual devices productive of more 
looking, but not necessarily more sell- 
ing. One possible buyer is still worth 
more than ten lookers. And the fune- 
tion of advertising is to turn the mind, 
not merely the eye. 

“We hold that intelligence, experience, 
and results are the best gauges of ad- 
vertising; and native ability and expen- 
enced competence the only source of 
good advertising. We believe that every 
advertising program should be custom 
built; and every program we undertake 
will be. Conversely, however, advertis- 
ing that sells only the product is suffer- 
ing from vitamin deficiency. 

“Influencing people is the real job of 
advertising. We have served a long ap- 
prenticeship in understanding people, and 
we think we have more than average 
competence in addressing them. By 
People, we mean the seven - year - old 
flattening his nose against the variety 
store window; the teen-age youngsters 
drinking cokes and dipping into pulp 
magazines in a Southern small town drug 
store; the factory girl weighing lunch 
against new stockings, or a screen ses- 
sion with Charles Boyer; the bus boy 
counting his tips, and the Princeton 
junior calculating his credit; the farm 
woman matching egg money against the 
mail order catalog; the small salaried 
man supporting a mortgage, an old car 
and a new baby; the Portland (Ore.) 
neighbors listening to the Fireside Chats, 
and the Palm Beach habitants politely 
hissing New Dealers in the newsreels; 
the salesman covering the sticks in a 
Plymouth, and the fat one sounding off 
in. the Club Car; the little dealers in 
side street stores, and the merchants 
on big town main streets . . . What in- 
terests, prejudices, persuades these Peo- 
ple is the most fascinating part of this 
very fascinating business. 

“We have a vast respect for people’s 
intelligence; believe that you can talk 
plainly, but never talk down. We think 
that exaggeration, and extravagant and 
superlative implications, while often tem- 
porarily effective, are poor advertising 
procedure in the long run. And we 
welcome the new era in which adver- 
tising can no longer pay the biggest re- 
turns to the most ingenious liar. 

“We further believe that there is no 
lack of opportunity and profit for firms 
that afford a real service to the public; 
that a more even distribution of income 
means better business, and not less busi- 
ness; that hard times, high taxes and 
administrations pass, but the profit sys- 
tem will endure for a long time; that a 
policy of more ‘minding-your-own-busi- 
ness’ and less bellyaching will be better 
for all of us.” 

* * * 


Film Studios, Hotels and Chateaux 
Occupied by Insurance Staffs Abroad 


The Prudential of London has taken 
several big hotels at Torquay for use 
of its staff during the war emergency. 
Several other British companies have 
quarters in seaside hotels. Lloyd’s has 
some of its people in a film studio; and 
some members of the marine staff of 
Royal-Liverpool are also in a former film 
studio. 

Most French insurance brokers are 
staying in the western suburbs of Paris 
for the time being. Some of the big 
Paris agencies have rented chateaux 
west of Paris; others in Normandy. 

The French war insurance pool, with 
government backing, was canceled on 
September 4 at midnight, day of the 
sinking of the Athenia. 

* * * 
$30,000,000 World’s Fair Art 
Coverage Ending 

On Wednesday of this week the New 
York World’s Fair started to pack and 
return to their owners the more than 
460 famous paintings, drawings, statues, 
etc., which were on display at the Mas- 
terpieces of Art Building and insured 
under fine arts coverage for upwards of 
$30,000,000. Nearly every insurance mar- 
ket in the world participated in this 
protection. The collection was gathered 
from national museums abroad and pri- 


vate collectors here by Art Associates 
of New York of which the director ven 
eral is Dr. W. R. Valentier and the 
insurance was written against all risks 
to cover from the time the individual 
art pieces left the galleries of the own 
ers until returned there. Return of the 
paintings will be completed before De 
cember 1. Harry Russell Farjeon of 
Farjeon, Ballin & Co., 116 John Street, 
placed the master policy. 

Because of the war in Europe famous 
paintings from England, France and Hol. 
land will be kept in the United States 
until hostilities end. Meanwhile they 
will be exhibited in different parts of 
the country, going this month to Detroit 
and following that to San Francisco 
These paintings will be insured by theit 
trustees in this country under a new 
policy after arrival at Detroit 

Several paintings at the Masterpieces 
of Art at the New York Fair were in 
sured individually under the schedule for 
over half a million dollars each. How- 
ever, there were no losses by theft and 
apparently no attempts to steal. The 
galleries were closely guarded night and 
day and also were fireproof. One claim 
was paid under the huge policy, the re- 
sult of breakage in handling of a plaque 
from the Ford collection, This policy is 
said to be the largest ever written upon 
the contents of a single building, 

* * * 


Hartford Courant 175 Years Old 


The Hartford Courant is 175 years old 
and printed an anniversary edition on 
Sunday, October 29, one feature of which 
was a long letter of congratulation to 
Editor Maurice S. Sherman from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. The insurance business 
is lucky that it has such a well-run paper 
in a city so identified with insurance as 
is Hartford. 

Thomas Green, in 1764, “with several 
generations of printers’ ink in his veins,” 
plodded forward from New Haven to 
Hartford behind a pair of sweltering 
oxen. In a rough cart was a printing 
press and the first publication of the 
paper was on the second floor of the 
Heart and Crown Tavern. At the time 
of the first issue the mother country 
had decided to levy a direct tax against 
the colonies in 1764, and the leading 
article had to do with dispatches on that 
subject. 

The Hartford Courant has had some 
distinguished editors. The paper for a 
time was directed by a quartette, two of 
which were General Joseph R. Hawley, 
who became a Governor and Senator 
later, and Charles Dudley Warner, fa- 
mous editorial writer, essayist and inter- 
national figure in belles-lettres. 

One of the greatest of the Courant’s 
editors was Charles Hopkins Clark. He 
joined the paper to assist temporarily 
on the night of the Chicago fire, October 
8, 1871, and remained fifty-five years. 
On the death of Mr. Clark, Henry H 
Conland became president and publisher 
and Maurice S. Sherman became editor. 
Conland is still publisher and Sherman 
editor. Before going with the Courant 
Mr. Conland had been with a paper in 
Brattleboro, Vt. He joined the Courant 
on its news staff. Sherman had been 
editor of the Springfield (Mass.) Union 
and a Washington correspondent. 

Insurance is given a big play in the 
rotogravure section of the 175th year 
edition. It is called “Hartford’s No. 1 
Industry.” Pictures of a great many 
of the important personalities in Hart- 
ford are printed and one group picture 
shows some of those leaders around a 
luncheon table at the Hartford Club. 
The men seated at the table or standing 
by the table are the following: 

Frazar B. Wilde, president Connecti- 
cut General; George C. Long, jr., presi- 
dent Phoenix; W. Ross McCain, presi- 
dent Aetna (Fire); Paul Rutherford, 
president Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity; William R. C. Corson, president 
Hartford Steam Boiler; Bertram N 
Carvalho, president Northeastern; Rich 
ard M. Bissell, president Hartford Fire; 
Morgan B. Brainard, president Aetna 
Life, and James Lee Loomis, president 
Connecticut Mutual. 
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Washington Office For 
North America Group 


C. F. HOLDEN GENERAL MANAGER 


P. S. P. Carpenter Assistant Manager 
for Fire and Marine Lines; Located 
at 729 15th Street, N.W. 

The Insurance Co. of North America 
Group announces the — of an of- 
fice at Washington, 1). C., effective No- 
vember 1 to make more ‘Teadily available 
to agents and brokers in that territory 
the complete home office facilities of all 





members of the group. Charles F. Hol- 
den is general manager. 

The Washington office is located at 
729 Fifteenth Street, N.W., where an 


Underwood & Underwood 


ashington, 1). ( 


HOLDEN 


CHARLES F. 


entire floor has been leased to accom- 
modate various departments. The larger 
office is completely staffed with high 
calibre personnel to render the North 


America Group’s expert assistance in all 
lines of insurance except life. Agents 
visiting the nation’s capital are cordially 


invited to make the Washington office 
their headquarters. 
C. F. Holden’s Career 
General Manager Holden, whose in- 
surance experience has extended over a 
period of twenty-two years, is well 


known in the business and recognized 
as a capable executive. He has been 
ronidens vice-president at Alexandria, 
Va. for the Indemnity Insurance Co. 
of North America for the past eleven 
years with supervision over Maryland, 
Virginia and North Carolina. Mr. Hol- 


Princeton and the 
His early train- 


den was educated at 
University of Virginia. 


ing in insurance was secured as an 
agent, which experience has _ provided 
him with a thorough understanding of 
the agents’ problems. For a number of 
years Mr. Holden was a member of the 
executive committee of the Virginia As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents and he 


served for two years as vice-president 
of that organization. 

Philip S. P. Carpenter is 
with Mr. Holden as assistant manager 
for fire and marine lines. Mr. Carpenter 
is a graduate of the University of Penn- 


associated 


sylvania and later attended the North- 
western University Law School. He has 
had world-wide experience in fire and 


marine underwriting and for four years 
was an executive in the North America 
Group’s office at Shanghai, China. and 





Federal Grand Jury Finds No Evidence 
in Missouri Case; Pendergast, 


O’Malley Indicted 


received a 


Fire company executives 
clean bill of health in the final report 
of the Federal Grand Jury in Missouri 
which has been investigating the Mis- 
souri fire rate compromise. Said the 
report: 

“We want to publicly thank the vari- 


ous insurance executives who cooperated 
so fully with this jury in bringing the 
true story to light, even though it re- 
vealed the late C. R. Street as having 
betrayed the trust and confidence im- 
posed in him, as their representative, 
by all of the insurance companies. 
“Our later investigation following the 
court’s instruction to the United States 


district attorney failed to uncover any 
supporting evidence whatsoever that 
any insurance company officials had 


knowledge of the dealings between C. R. 
Street, R. E. O'Malley and T. J. Pender- 
gast, when this settlement was made and 
later approved by the court.’ 

\ county grand jury in Kansas City 
this week indicted Tom Pendergast, 
former political leader of Kansas City 


and now serving a prison term = in 
Leavenworth on income tax charges, for 
bribery. He is charged with paying 
$62,500 to R. E, O'Malley, former In- 
surance Superintendent, now also in 
Leavenworth. O’Malley was _ indicted 


by the same grand jury on two counts 
of accepting bribes. 


MARQUAND SCHOOL LUNCHEON 

The Marquand School, connected with 
the Central Branch in Brooklyn of the 
Y. M. C. A, will entertain the faculty 
of the insurance school at luncheon to- 
day at 55 Hanson Place, Brooklyn. Pres- 
ent also will be representatives of the 
New York Insurance Department. Her- 
bert J. Pohs is instructor in charge of 
insurance courses. Leonard H. Calvert 
is director of the department of educa- 
tion of the Marquand School. 








inter- 


Hong 


connected, at Eiherens 
vals, with the company’s office at 
Kong and Tientsin. More recently Mr. 
Carpenter has been associated with the 
special risk department at the home of- 
fice at Philadelphia where his handling 
of special assignments has given him a 
broad knowledge of insurance conditions 
in the United States and Europe. 
Complete fire prevention and engineer- 
ing service, developed by the North 
America Group to assist agents and 
brokers in survey and risk analysis for 
their clients, will also be available from 
this office by trained engineers. 
Special Agents 
Robert Jonscher will continue 
cial agent for automobile business in 
Maryland, Virginia and the District of 
Columbia, which position he has held for 


has been 


as spe- 


the past ten years. Mr. Jonscher is 
thoroughly familiar with this territory 
and enjoys a wide acquaintance and 
popularity among insurance men. He 
also is familiar with the agency end of 
the business, having had local agency 
experience in Washington, D. C., for a 


number of years before becoming affili- 
ated with the North America Group. 

Heber S. Morris, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Indemnity Insurance Co. 
of North America at the home office for 
the past thirteen years, will become spe- 
cial agent for casualty lines at the new 
Washington office. Mr. Morris is a 
graduate of Princeton. 

The 


North America Group is com- 
prised of the following companies: North 


America, Alliance of Philadelphia, Cen- 
tral of Baltimore, Indemnity Insurance 
Co. of North America, National Security 
and Philadelphia Fire & Marine. 








In 1805, 


Scotland 


donian” to weather all storms. 





the Caledonian Insurance 
Company came into being. The story 
of its growth from small beginnings in 
into a British Institution 
with world-wide ramifications is a ro- 
mance as inspiring as the history of 
the sea itself. The Company has seen 
the rise and fall of many institutions 
but shrewd and conservative finance 
allied to sound and efficient manage- 
ment has enabled the good ship “Cale- 


THE CALEDONIAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


UNITED STATES OFFICE: HARTFORD, CONN. 
ROBT. R. CLARK, UNITED STATES MANAGER 
S. D. MCCOMB & COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
116 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
UNITED STATES MARINE MANAGERS 


ACHIEVEMENT 


The United States Branch of the 
Caledonian Insurance Company un- 
dertakes all classes of Fire, Motor and 
Marine Insurance permitted to be 


written by a Fire Insurance Company. 











DINNER TO MASS. GOVERNOR 
Leverett Saltonstall Will Be Guest of 


Insurance Society of Massachusetts 
on November 21 


In line with its annual custom for sev- 
eral years past of entertaining the gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts at a public din- 
ner, the Insurance Society of Massachu- 
setts will tender a dinner to Governor 
Leverett Saltonstall on the evening of 
November 21, at the Hotel Statler, Bos- 
ton. In addition to the governor, who 
will be the guest speaker of the evening, 
there will be several other speakers of 
national importance to address the gath- 
ering. 


President Alexander Ellis of the Bos- 


ton insurance agency firm of Fairfield 
& Ellis, will act as toastmaster. The 
general chairman of the committee in 


charge of the affair is Arthur D. Cronin, 
of the Boston insurance brokerage firm 
of Arthur TD. Cronin & Co. He has ap- 
pointed the following committee of Mas- 
sachusetts insurance men to assist him: 

Arthur T. Anderson, Obrion, Russell & Co.: 
Rudolph Burroughs, John C. Paige & Co.; 
James H. Carney, Kaler, Carney Liffler & Co.; 
Frederic ©. Church, Boit, Dalton & Church 


Fred J. Devereaux, Pz atterson, Wylde & Win- 
deler; Kenneth =rskine, Anglo-American 
Underwriters; Alexander Ellis, Fairfield & Ellis; 


Herbert G. Fairfield, Fairfield & Ellis; John J. 
Flynn, Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co.; 

A. Gartland, Kaler, Carney, ve & Co.; 
Ralph G. Vinkley, American of N. ; Henry <. 
Hugard, _oyalty Group; John f " Lonergan, 
Field & Cowles: ‘ohn E O'Neil Fairfield & 
Harry E. Moore, Moore, =, & Co.; 
George L. Pumphret, Kaler, Carney, Liffler & 
Co.; Arthur D. Grose, Employers’ Group; Ray- 
mond C. Dreher, Boston Insurance Co.; Wil- 
liam R. Hedge, Boston Insurance Co.: John W. 
Downs, Insurance Federation of Massachu- 
setts; Gerald Henderson, John C. Paige & Co.; 
George B. Proctor, Patterson, Wylde & Win- 
deler; Henry C. Valcour, Fairfield & Ellis; 
Tulius F. Haller, Obrion. Russell & Co.: 
Frank L. Armstrong, Insurance Age-Journal; 
Leo M. Slattery, Patterson, Wylde & Windeler; 
Robert T. Rawley, Massachusetts Bonding & 
Insurance; Harold C. Reed, Jordan, Reed & 
Co.; Arthur W. Lewis, Boit, Dalton & Church; 
Robert A. Sullivan, Hinckley & Woods; Francis 
J. O’Gara, John C. Paige & Co.; Bayard Tuck- 
erman, Jr., Obrion, Russell & Co. 


Frederick J. Devereaux is chairman of the 
committee on program and dinner, assisted by 
Messrs. O'Neil, Ellis and O’Gara. Henry C. 


Valcour is chairman of the publicity committee 


FIREMAN’S FUND CHANGES 


Harold C. Schumann Succeeds George 
S. Tompkins as Improved Risk Su- 
perintendent in Boston 
George S. Tompkins, who has _ been 
superintendent of the improved risk di- 
vision in the Fireman’s Fund Group 
Eastern department office in Boston, 
was relieved of active duties on Octo- 
ber 31 under the company’s retirement 
plan. He is succeeded by Harold C. 
Schumann, who for many years has 
been his first assistant, and who is well 
qualified to assume the added respon- 


sibilities. 

After graduation from Cornell Uni- 
versity Mr. Tompkins joined the old 
Middle States Inspection Bureau, later 
becoming special agent of the Commer- 
cial Union in eastern New York. He 
joined the Fireman’s Fund in 1918, and 
was made superintendent of improved 


risk division in 1920. He was active in 
the Conference on Special Risk Under- 
writers. Interested in Cornell Alumni 
Association and is past president of Cor- 


nell Club of New England. 
Mr. Schumann was associated with 
the Boston Insurance Co. for sixteen 


years, resigning to become the first per- 
manent field executive in the City of 
Boston for the Greater Boston Council 
of Scouting. Two years later he re- 
turned to the Boston as assistant to 
the superintendent of the improved risk 
division. He resigned to become man- 
ager of the insurance department of 

large realty and insurance firmin Miami, 
returning to Boston in June, 1926, to 
become supervisor in improved risk de- 
partment of the Fireman’s Fund Group. 





CHARLES E. ARTMAN DIES 

Charles E, Artman, 66, prominent local 
agent, died at his home in Havre, Mont 
He was widely known in insurance and 
governmental circles. 





Haller, Arthur D. Grose, 
Reymond C. Dreher, John J. Lonergan and 
Frank L. Armstrong. More than 1,000 insur 
ance men in Massachusetts are expected to at 
tend the dinner. 


assisted by Julius F. 
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ROYAL-LIVERPOOL GUARDS 


Third Annual Meeting of Veterans Held; 
Members Number 174; C. R. Red- 
grave Elected President 


The third annual meeting of the Royal- 
Liverpool Guards was held last Friday 
at 150 William Street, New York, and 
after the transaction of the usual ‘busi- 
ness of the association was completed, 
the election of officers for the ensuing 
vear was held. H. T. Cartlidge, deputy 
United States manager, and one of the 
trustees of the association, presided dur- 
ing the election, at which the following 
officials were elected: president, C. Regi- 
nald Redgrave; vice-president, E. S. 
Waggaman; secretary and treasurer, W. 
H. Ackerman; governing committee, F. 
L. Smith and W. J. McGurk. 

Following the meeting the United 

States management tendered a reception 
and dinner to the Royal - Liverpool 
Cuards in the company’s dining rooms 
in the Royal Building. Members were 
seated at tables in groups arranged by 
the number of years of employment of 
each group, some of whom have been 
continuously employed for over fifty 
years. 
“ Membership in the Royal - Liverpool 
Guords is conditioned on the applicant 
having completed twenty-five years of 
continuous employment. It was an- 
nounced at the annual meeting that the 
present membership numbered 174, twen- 
ty- three of whom completed twenty-five 
years’ employment since the precedin: 
annual meeting. 


DEFINITIONS ENLARGED 


Explosion and Civil Commotion Covers 
Now Include Vandalism and Malicious 
Mischief in Canada 
That an order-in-council has enlarged 
definitions of two classes of insurance 
sold in Canada, and also that insurance 
companies operating in Canada should 
check their licenses to verify whether 
they are licensed to write certain types 
of war risk insurance, are contained i 
a special memorandum forwarded to fire 
and casualty companies by G. D. Fin- 
layson, Dominion Superintendent of In- 
surance. Definitions of two types of 
insurance have been enlarged to include 
insurance against damage by vandalism 
or malicious mischief. The definitions 

of these classes therefore now are: 
Explosion insurance means insurance 
against damage to property of any kind 
caused by the explosion of natural or 
other gases, or caused by bombardment, 
invasion, insurrection, riot, civil war or 
commotion or military or usurped power, 
and includes insurance against damage 
by vandalism or malicious mischief. 
Civil commotion insurance means in- 
surance against damage to property 
caused by bombardment, invasion, in- 
surrection, riot, civil war or commotion 
or military or usurped power, and in- 
cludes insurance against damage by van- 
dalism or malicious damage. 


Charles S. Wesley Dies 


Charles S. Wesley, president of the 
Globe & Republic, died at his home in 
Philadelphia on Sunday following an ill- 
ness of several months. He was 61 years 
old. Member of a_ socially prominent 
Philadelphia family, he was graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania 
Law School in 1902. He was recognized 
as an authority on international and cor- 
poration law. 

Mr. Wesley held directorships in twen- 
ty business firms and, in addition to 
heading the Globe & Republic, also was 
president of the Bellfonte Central Rail- 
road and the Quaker City Cold Storage 
Co. He is survived by his widow, two 
daughters and a son. 








FIRE MARSHAL’S CHOSEN 
A special deputy fire marshal and 
seven regional deputies in Maryland 


have been appointed by Insurance Com- 
missioner Gontrum, in accordance with 
his announcement soon after he took 
office, that he would put forth every 
effort to reduce fire losses. 


Connecticut Names Committee 
Of Agents to Advise on Insurance 


Comptroller Fred R. Zeller of the 
State of Connecticut has appointed a 
committee of three members of the Con- 
necticut Association of Insurance 
Agents to assist him and his insurance 
advisor, Fred H. Williams of Hartford, 
on state insurance matters, according to 
President Henry L. Bailey of the 
agents’ association. The members of 


This will continue to be done by the 
comptroller himself. 

When he went into office Mr. Zeller 
named a committee of eight Hartford 
insurance company executives on whom 
he might call when the need arose. At 
the same time he appointed Mr. Wil- 
liams, a member of the Connecticut 
agents’ association, as his insurance ad- 
visor. Mr. Williams serves without 





HAROLD W. HATCH 


this new committee are Stanley J. Sum- 
ner of Willimantic, a regional vice- 
president of the association; Harold W. 
Hatch of New Britain, past president 
and national councillor, and Thomas A. 
Sturgess of New Haven, past president 
and honorary vice- -president. 
Appointment of this committee cul- 
minates efforts by the association in this 
direction ever since Mr. Zeller went into 
office early this year. The committee’s 
purpose is solely to render service to 
the state in the handling of insurance 
problems and is not intended to deal in 
the placing of insurance either from the 
standpoint of producers or companies. 


THOMAS A. STURGESS 


compensation but shares in a small way 
in some of the state’s business. A large 
part of this business has been allocated 
throughout the state to agents, a prac- 
tice that, however, had been abandoned 
by the preceding state administration. 

The agents’ efforts looking toward the 
appointment of a committee by the 
comptroller was made with the idea of 
securing better representation of agents 
in the servicing of state business and 
with the hope that by the establish- 
ment of this precedent future adminis- 
trations would continue the plan of se- 
curing cooperation from a non-partisan 
professional organization. 





Insurance Men Report For 


Profit Motive Institute 
The Profit Motive Institute of Los 
Angeles, organized to protect the Ameri- 
can idea of an individual retaining the 
profits that may come to him through 
his efforts and to retain the American 
system of conducting business, held a 
session October 20, and heard reports on 
the development of cooperation froim 
Assistant Vice-President Raymond L. 
Ellis in charge of the southern California 
department of the Fireman’s Fund group, 
and Special Agent V. W. McKinney of 
the America Fore Group. 


MUTUALS GET U. S. H. A. LINE 
About 80% of the fire insurance sched- 
ule of the United States Housing Ad- 





ministration, amounting to about $0,- 
000,000 and covering on forty-four PWA 
housing division projects, has been 


placed with the Firemen’s Mutual of 
Providence, R. I., with the Associated 
Factory Mutuals participating. The re- 
maining 20% of the policy has been re- 
tained by the United Firemen’s of Phila- 
delphia. The 80% now going to the 
mutuals has been written with members 
of the Stock Company Association, the 
contract — cancelled October 16. The 
uy 3. Be recently announced that it 
had been i. to reduce fire insurance 
premiums on public slum clearance re- 
housing projects by 60% but did not say 
then that the business was being trans- 
ferred from stock insurers to mutuals. 


Springfield F. & M. Changes 


The Springfield Group of fire compa- 
nies announces rearrangement in the 
field supervision of the Springfield Fire 
& Marine and Sentinel Fire in North 
Carolina. All agents of these compa- 
nies throughout the state will now be 
handled through the Raleigh office, 407- 
09 Lawyers Building, with Spotswood H. 
Huntt, state agent, in charge. Assisting 
Mr. Huntt after November 15 will be 
Henry H. McKimmon as special agent. 
Mr. McKimmon was formerly associated 
with the North Carolina Inspection & 
Rating Bureau. 

John W. McAlister, formerly state 
agent at Greensboro, has resigned as of 
November 1 to become associated with 
the general agency, Mebane & McAlis- 
ter, Inc., of Greensboro. 


FINANCE MEETING IN CHICAGO 

Insurance on time payment retail sales 
will be given a thorough going over dur- 
ing the sixth annual convention of the 
American Finance Conference, to be 
held at Chicago November 8 and 9. 
While the entire matter is to be aired 
by nationally recognized authorities, es- 
pecial attention is to be paid to the 
automobile situation. George W. Omacht, 
general counsel for the Associates In- 
vestment Co. of South Bend, Ind., is 
to talk on “Insurance on Financed Auto- 
mobiles.” Advance reports indicate that 
Mr. Omacht will touch on the Illinois 
situation which is reported to be spread- 
ing to other states. 





Dearborn National 
Operating in N. Y. 


WALTER F. FICKE IN CHARGE 





Writing Fire and Allied Lines; John 
Reddy Special Agent; Office at 
99 John Street 


The Dearborn National Insurance Co 
of Detroit is now operating in the met- 
ropolitan district, writing fire and allied 
lines, with Assocate Manager Walter F. 
Ficke in charge of the New York office 
located at 99 John Street, New York 
City. He is assisted by John Reddy, 
special agent. 

Mr. Ficke is a young insurance man 
who has spent his entire business life in 
the agency, brokerage and company fields 
of this territory. He started in the 
Eastern underwriting department of the 
Continental and then went into the agen- 
cy field with Hall & Henshaw, later af- 
filiating with the brokerage office of 
Stewart, Hencken & Will, Inc. Twelve 
years later he returned to the company 
field with the Potomac as a producer 
and field man in metropolitan, suburban 
and northern New Jersey areas. 

Mr. Ficke’s associate, John Reddy, 
started in the insurance field eight years 
ago with the firm of Leonard C. Ketchum 
& Son, New York City. After six years 
of handling fire, marine, casualty and 
surety lines he became associated with 
the New York office of ID. F. Broderick, 
Inc. While connected with the Broderick 
organization he acted in the capacity 
of assistant underwriting supervisor and 
later became the head of their local de- 
partment wherein he acquired a_ broad 
knowledge of insurance operations. 

Officers of Company 

The president of Dearborn National, 
David F. Broderick, is considered an out- 
standing insurance man. Three years 
ago he formed and established the [ear- 
born National. More rye J the Brod- 
erick interests acquired the Great Lakes 
Casualty Co., of which he is the chair- 
man of the board. 

Mr. Broderick received his early train- 
ing in fire insurance in the underwriting 
department of the home office of the 
Hartford Fire and later joined the agen- 
cy division of the Travelers at Hartford. 
He served with the United States De- 
partment of Justice, staff of Attorney 
General, at Washington. 

Robert Olp, vice-president and operat- 
ing head of Dearborn National and vice- 
president of Great Lakes Casualty, has 
spent his business life in the fire, auto- 
mobile and marine insurance business. 
He was formerly with the Travelers Fire 
from inception and previouly with the 
Queen. 

The Dearborn National was organized 
in 1936 and was incorporated on Decem- 
ber 16 of that year with an authorized 
capital of $200,000 and a surplus of $211,- 
000. Its statement as of December 31, 
1938, shows a capital of $505,000 and a 
policyholders’ surplus of $1,005,221. It is 
anticipated that the Great Lakes Cas- 
ualty will soon join Dearborn National 
in New York State operations. 





Royal-Liverpool Groups 
Transfer Slawson to N. Y. 


Harold Warner, United States man- 
ager of the Royal-Liverpoo! Groups, has 
announced the transfer of M. W. Slaw- 
son, for some time attached to the com- 
panies’ Cleveland office, to more respon- 
sible duties in the home office in New 
York. Mr. Slawson will travel country- 
wide for the combined brokerage, gen- 
eral cover and special service depart- 
ments, assisting producers in the devel- 
opment of the lines written through these 
departments. 

Special Representative R. C. McCon- 
nell has been transferred from the Chi- 
cago office to succeed Mr. Slawson in 
Cleveland, and will devote his entire 
time to the Ohio territory in the inter- 
ests of the brokerage, general cover and 
special service departments. 
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Organized Buyer 
Movement Growing 


COUNTERSIGNING ILLOGICAL 


Biscuit Menafnctunes Tells Agents How 
Several Underwriting Practices Look 
to Insurance Purchasers 





considerable to 
buyer’s attitude 
laws in an ad- 
Association of 
Springs 


W. A. Sullivan had 
say about the insurance 
toward countersignature 
dress to the Missouri 
Insurance Agents at Excelsior 
October 23. He is insurance manager 
for Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. Kansas 
City He referred to this feature of 
the insurance business as “courntersign 
ing commissions;” an effort to create 
a monopoly contrary to modern busi 
ness development and Federal laws. He 
remarked: “While it may be felt in 
quarters that a great victory was 
when the courts upheld the 


some 
attained 


Virginia law, you may find that instead 
of killing a bear you have only killed 
the goose that lays the golden egg. 
“In the final analysis these practices 
are wrong in principle and the ultimate 
result will be far from satisfactory to 
you. Sooner or later resistance to this 
theory will be encountered through 
sources in no way related to the insur 
ance business. Relatively few agents 
in any state enjoy the benefits of coun 
tersigning commissions and the outcome 
is that the weight of your association 
has been used for the benefit of a few 


of your members. 
Commissions Distinct 

“Buyers generally feel that if a policy 
must be countersigned, it should be done 
as a courtesy and as a part of the much 
discussed service which agents are sup 
posed to render the public. There is a 
school of thought that buyers should 
pay a premium only for insurance pro- 
tection and home office expense and 
pay commissions as a separate and dis- 
tinct item. 

“Tf these 


laws continue the final re 
sult will naturally be 


negative, for if in 


the extreme all states had such laws 
you would merely be exchanging com 
missions. You might profit by the ex 
change, but most likely you would not. 


Contingents Not Liked 

“Equally objectionable are contingent 
commissions. If there is any money to 
be distributed because of a better aver- 
ave loss record, it should come back to 
the man who made the record possible, 
and not be given to someone who con- 
tributed little or nothing to the improve 
ment. Buyers have seen entirely too 
much publicity on the argument between 
agents and companies on han the profits 
are going to be divided. 

“As buyers become 
they do not intend to 
they feel quite rightly that their inter- 
ests should be of first importance and 
not be completely ignored. If one branch 
of the insurance business does not show 
an inclination to cooperate to the end 
that a larger part of the premium dol- 
lar is available for the payment of losses, 
then other fields will i expli red One 
way of meeting competition is by at- 
tempting to disable it with prohibitory 
laws, boycotts and other equally un- 
satisfactory defensive tactics; another is 
through constructive competition. 

Rule by Minority 


better organized 
sit idly by, as 


“It is invariably the minority which 
is well organized. That principle has 
been followed in insurance and most 
insurance buyers have been late in 
awakening to the need for cooperative 
action. The idea is now in concrete 
form and is spreading rapidly. Ulti 
mately buyer activities will doubtless be 


coordinated on a nation-wide scale, un 
der one leadership, and the logical or 
ganization to undertake such a task is 
the Risk Research Institute. Groups of 
buyers in all sections of the country ar¢ 
now meeting regularly for the purpose 
of discussing insurance. Insurance is 
not a sacred institution. 
Buyer's Position 
“The buyer’s interest may be 
ized briefly as including, among 
points, better protection, a higher 


summar- 
other 
grade 





a lower cost. Today 
agents must be able to sell many dif 
ferent kinds of insurance. Policy con 
tracts must fit all needs. The buyer 
must be satisfied that the much dis 
cussed service is needed and is worth 
while. All frequently lower cost 
and cut rates are erroneously i 
ered to be synonymous. If com 
pany or type of carrier, through more 
intelligent management, reduced its ex 
penses and decides to pass the saving 
to the policyholder, it is not cutting 
rates but merely capitalizing its ability 
and initiative. 


of service and 


too 
consid 
one 


Expense Factors 
with the 


“If the services purchased 
10% or 50% expense loading factor are 
worth while, it is still a good invest 
nent, but if there are unnecessary items 
in the loading, then it is only natural 
that the large premium payer should 
explore other fields. Taxes must. be 
paid out of the premium but ther are, 
in the case of compensation insurance, 
for example, the items of claim ex 
pense, payroll audits, engineering and 


travel. It is difficult for the insurance 
buyer to believe that some or all of 
them are not too high. Therein lies 
the reason that promise of a lower cost 
from other carrier is interesting 
to a far greater degree than is ad- 
mitted by many insurance representatives 
in the selling end of the business. 
Large and Small Risks 

“Agents may claim that the high com 
mission on the large risk is needed to 
offset the in: idequate commission on the 
small compensation risk, but the em- 
ployer paying the large premium is not 
entirely in sympathy with this fheory 
The principle of the loss and expense 
constant might well he adopted -by the 
insurance agents to more equitably allo 
cate the acquisition cost to the risk 
group where it belongs. 

Agent Resistance Deplored 

“It was a tremendous disappointment 
to the large buyers when various agency 
associations resisted retrospective rating 
on the grounds that it reduced their 


some 


sections agents 

introduction 
underwrit 

carry 


commission. In 
have successfully delayed 
of new ideas in automobile 
ing. Compelling car owners to 
insurance is legal. If the insurance bus- 
including the agency system, has 
any hopes of maintaining their position 
in this field, a logical substitute for com 
pulsory insurance must be found. One 
of the most effective means at your 
disposal to meet this threat would be 
selling adequate insurance to 80% or 
90% of the car owners and thus con- 
fine the agitation to a limited minority. 
“The innovations which have been 
created by the casualty companies may 
or may not solve the problem, but there 
is every reason to believe that it is a 
step in the right direction and they 
should not be condemned until they are 
tried 

“In the 
in almost any 


some 


ness, 


business more than 
other, competition has 
been pretty largely confined to taking 
business away from others, or in one 
way Or another preventing others from 
obtaining business. A large part of this 
activity is sheer waste. 3eware of a 
worshipful attitude toward things as 
they are and still more toward things 
as they were. Develop a service which 
justifies your commission. Demonstrate 


insurance 


that you have something better than 
self-insurance to offer. When old lines 
fail to turn something new.” 





GEORGE TURNER DIES 

George Turner, cashier of the Eastern 
department of the Fire Companies’ Ad- 
justment Bureau, Inc., died suddenly at 
his home in East Orange, N. J.. recent- 
ly. He joined the bureau in 1918 after 
serving as manager of the loss depart- 
ment of the Niagara. 





AGENT FOR DUBUQUE F. & M. 

The Dubuque Fire & Marine has ap- 
pointed the Pennsylvania General Un- 
derwriters, Inc., as its agent for Phila- 
delphia and suburb: in territory. Thomas 
3. Donaldson is president of the agency. 
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BROKER-AGENT RESPONSIBILITY 


Authority of Breher Specifically Em.- 
ployed by Insured Held to Terminate 
on Delivery of Policies 


Action was brought by the owner and 


tenant of a building on two fire policies 
identical in) form issued by two insur- 
ance companies. The defense was sur- 


oe of the policies 
by mutual agreement prior to the loss, 

The policies were obtained for the 
plaintiffs through Hoff & Co., the agent 
of defendants, by an insurz ince broker, 
Colvett, who had placed insurance for 
both plaintiffs in previous years. The 
Hoff agency delivered the policies to the 


render and 


broker, who was not in the employ of 
the agency, but who placed a part of 
his business with the Hoff agency in 


exchange for desk space and telephone 


service. The plaintiffs paid the broker 
$50 on account of the premiums, 

Three weeks later the Hoff agency 
was requested by the two insurance 


companies to cancel the two policies. 
At the request of the agency the broker 


picked up the policies from the plaintiffs 
for cancellation and delivered them to 
the Hoff agency where they were 
marked “cancel flat 4/16/3.” 


The Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Smith v. Firemen’s Insurance Co., 104 
I. 2d. 346, affirmed judgment for plain- 
tiffs in the Federal District Court for 
western Wisconsin. 

The defense relied on the Illinois rule 
that an insurance broker is generally 
regarded as the insured’s agent, and that 
delivery of possession of the policies by 
the insured to a broker vests the latter 
with implied authority to surrender such 


policies for cancellation. The plaintiffs 
contended the broker was not their 
agent cither in fact or in law and that 


the policies were not surrendered uncon- 
ditionally for cancellation. 

The court admitted the general rule 
cited in Illinois and other jurisdictions, 
but applied “an equally general rule 
that the authority of an agent or broker 
specially employed to procure insurance 
is ended when the policy is procured 
and delivered to the insured, and, conse- 
quently, that such agent or broker has 
no power to consent to a cancellation 
after the policy has been delivered.” It 
also inferred from the testimony that 
the insured delivered the policies to the 
broker upon the condition that they 
would not be cancelled until new insur- 
ance had been obtained and no new in- 
surance had been obtained, and that, in 
any event, the policies would not be can- 
celled without further notice from the 
companies, and no such notice was given. 

There was direct testimony by the in- 
sured, the court said, that the broker 
had no general authority to represent 
them in insurance matters and that they 
had placed insurance through other bro- 
kers or agents. On the facts it was 
held that the broker was an agent with 
authority only to procure the policies 
in question, and that, consequently, the 
usual rule applied that the broker’s au- 
thority terminated with the delivery of 
the policies to the insured. The _ bro- 
ker’s delivery of the policies to the 
agents of the companies without reveal- 
ing the conditions imposed by the in- 
sured did not, it was held, “add legal 
efficacy to the act of cancellation by de- 
fendant’s agent.” 

ADJUSTERS’ 1940 MEETING 

The National Association of Independ- 
ent Insurance Adjusters will hold its 
1940 annual convention in Chicago May 
20-22. The hotel will be selected later. 
Ross Whitney of Whitney & Miller, 
Chicago, has been elected vice-president 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of J. F. Conlan, Salinas, Calif. The di- 
rectors will meet in January either at 
St. Louis or Springfield, TI. 


TO HEAR CURTIS CARVALHO 

Curtis Carvalho, vice-president of 
American International Underwriters, 
will be the speaker at the luncheon meet- 
ing of the New Jersey Special Agents’ 
Association at the Essex House, Newark, 
on Monday, November 6. 
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THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIDELITY-PHENIX FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
First AMERICAN FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Eighty Maiden Lane, 
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and Indemnity Group 


NIAGARA FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 
THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


BERNARD M. CULVER, President 
FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN, Vice-President 


New York, N.Y. 
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JERSEY WOMEN MEET 


Eleven County Vice-Presidents and Fif- 
teen Committee Chairmen Announced 
by President Doyle 

members of Insurance Women of 

attended the annual conven. 


Nine 
New Jersey 


tion of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents in Boston this year. 
President Ada V. Doyle of the New 


Jersey women’s organization mentioned 
this at their meeting in Newark October 
19. The guest speakers were Mr. Ber- 
man of Schryver & Geyler, Newark, and 
Rodney McNamee, Home of New York. 
Mr. McNamee spoke on inland marine 


insurance. The association is extend- 
ing its organization rapidly. The presi- 
dent announced the following appoint- 
ments: 

Assistant secretary, Rose Noack, Gar- 
field County vice-presidents, Reba 
Obus, Camden; Belle Helmlinger, Es- 
sex; Huldah Doane, Bergen; Gertrude 
Treacy, Hudson; Elinor LeFurge, Mor- 


ris; Edith Mercer: Margaret 


Sennett, 


Coan, Middlesex; Kathryn Eckhart, Pas- 
saic; Nettie Helfman, Somerset; Marion 
Kimble, Union; Marie Huppert, Cape 
May. 


Chairmen for the following committees 
were announced: 
Character and ethics, Elizabeth Strat- 


Ann 


ton; dinner, Claire McCurry and 

Ritchie; education, Mildred Weber; em- 
ployment, Kay Dougherty; finance, Flor- 
ence Bechel; entertainment, Bertha Col- 
fins; fire prevention, Emily Berardi; 
good will, Edna Ewald; hospitality, 
Elizabeth Matyus; membership, Ruth 
Harris; program, Thelma Fleming; pub- 
licity, Dagmar Koed; safety and compen. 
sation, Cristine B. Nolan; ways and 
means, Elizabeth Clark; yearbook, Es- 


ther Halprin 


Roy B. Wright, N. J. Agent, 


Active in Public Relations 


Roy B. Wright, local agent in Ridge- 
field Park, N. J., recently spoke before 


the Ridgefield Park High School on fire 
prevention, and included in his remarks 
the history of the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories in Chicago. He also brought up 
activities of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. In view of the favorable 
reception to his speech, he has been 
requested to give a talk before several 
of the individual classes in this high 
schodl covering the history of fire in- 
surance. 

Mr. Wright was fire insurance mana- 
ger for the Texaco Co. for ten years, 
and for the past ten years has been an 
insurance agent, and motor vehicle agent 
in Ridgefield Park. He is president of 
the Ridgefield Park Insurance Agents 
Association and has been active in the 
Bergen County Association. In addi- 
tion he is one of the agents selected 
by the Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
of the State of New Jersey to make 
addresses before civic clubs regardine 
accident prevention and the work and 
operations of the Motor Vehicle Depart. 
ment of the State of New Jersey 

WILSON HEADS COMMITTEE 

W. Owen Wilson, Richmond, Va., 
prominent local agent who was recently 
awarded the Woodworth Memorial Tro- 
phy by the National Association of In- 
surance Agents for outstanding service 
to insurance, has been named chairman 
of a new legislative committee of the 
Richmond Chamber of Commerce. 


Producers Express Views On 
Palmer’s Commission Order 


Agents and brokers in Chicago are 
seeking to get together on plans for 
defeating the order of Insurance Director 
Ernest Palmer fixing commissions on auto- 
mobile fire, theft and collision business. 
Most producers in Chicago are convinced 
that the Director has no legal authority 
to regulate commissions but some hold 
to the view that Mr. Palmer is justified 
in trying to correct abuses associated 
with payment of excess commissions, 
particularly in the automobile finance 
field. The Director's order limits com- 
missions to 25% to agents and 15% to 
brokers after January 1 next, with no 
extra compensation of any sort. Gen- 
erally higher commissions have been 
paid in the Chicago area. 


Educational Meetings of 
Suffolk County Agents 


Fourth in a series of monthly educa- 
tional meetings sponsored by the Suffolk 
County Association of Insurance Agents 
will be held November 14 at Smithtown, 

Following the dinner Oscar Beling 
of the Royal-Liverpool Groups will give 
a talk on improving agency office effi- 
ciency. Average attendance at these 
monthly meetings is about seventy with 
considerable interest shown by agents 
and their employes. John J. Roe, Jr., 
Patchogue, former president of the New 
York State Association, and A. C. Ed- 
wards, Sayville, long a leader in subur- 
ban agency circles, have been in charge 
of these meetings. 

Subjects and speakers at previous 
meetings were: “The New York Stand- 
ard Fire Policy as It Is Now and With 
Proposed Changes,” by E. C. Niver, 
executive vice-president, New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters, at Sayville, 
\ugust 21; “New Automobile Forms and 
Rates,” by W. H. Brewster, assistant 
manager, automobile division, National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers, at Oakdale, September 21; and “Ex- 
planation of Fire Insurance Rate Revi- 
sions” by J. J. Magrath, Chubb & Son, 
and Andrew J. Bucksar, deputy mana- 
ger, Suburban Division, New York Fire 
Insurance Rating Org: inization, Octo 


ber 17. 
REVOKES BROKER’S LICENSE 


Superintendent of Insurance Louis H. 
Pink has revoked the license of John 
R. Bucknam, 75 Maiden Lane, New 
York City. Bucknam was licensed as 
an insurance broker pursuant to Section 
143 of the Insurance Law. 
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MAINE AGENTS’ ASS’N MEETS 





Francis S. Bartlett Elected President; 
Lovejoy on Agency Appointments 

and Arson 

Bartlett of Waterville was 

the Maine Asso- 


Francis S. 
clected president of 
ciation of Insurance Agents at the an- 
nual meeting held at Waterville last 
month. Other officers elected were Ralph 
L. Young, Portland, secretary-treasurer, 
and Robert M. Pennell, Portland, na- 
tional councillor. Membership in the 
association now totals 141, a new high. 
The convention approved "plans for es- 
tablishing a short course school, similar 
to that conducted annually in Florida. 

Insurance Commissioner C. W. Love- 
joy was one of the principal speakers 
and he outlined matters which have come 
before the Department. Taking up the 
question, who is responsible for the 
unqualified agent, Mr. Lovejoy said that 
the companies are. They are trying to 
increase their volume and to accomplish 
this often appoint unqualified agents. 

“The company’s: experience in these 
cases,” he said, “is, of course, adverse 
and will continue to be so, and sound 
underwriting and a profit therefrom can 
only be received where a qualified agent 
handles the business. A real, conscien- 
tious effort toward housecle aning on the 
part of the companies in connection with 
some of their agents will do more than 
anything else toward bringing about an 
improved situation.” 

The Insurance Department's record for 
investigating suspicious fires has been 
satisfactory, Mr. Lovejoy said. For 1938 
it was twenty- four convictions for arson. 
So far this year it is fifteen convictions 
and ten cases yet to try. The Depart- 
ment is soon to begin inspection of spe- 
cial hazards and bad conditions, broader 
authority having been granted by the 
last legislature and a tax of half of 1% 
on fire premiums having been imposed 
to pay for inspections and investigations. 


PASTON OPENS NEW OFFICE 

Charles Paston & Son, local agents at 
Long Branch, N. J., on Wednesday 
opened new and larger offices at 147 
Broadway. The office was formerly lo- 
cated at 3 Third Avenue. Members of 
the agency are Charles Paston and Si- 
mon Paston. The former is also a well- 
known life insurance agent in Brooklyn, 
being general agent for the Travelers. 








There was a dinner meeting of the 
Dumb-Bells, a New York brokers’ or- 
ganization, October 19. Albert Leifflen, 
special lines department of the Home, 
was the speaker. 
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MISSOURI AGENTS’ 
Resolution Condemee Paramount Fire 
Plan of Operation; William J. 
Welsh Re-elected President 
The Missouri Association of Insurance 
Agents at its convention last week at 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., adopted a reso- 
lution holding that the plan operations 
of the Paramount Fire is “distinctly 
detrimental to the welfare of the Ameri- 
can Agency System. The full text of 

the resolution follows: 

“It is the strong conviction of the 
committee (resolutions) that despite the 
undoubted legality of the organization 
and production plan of the Paramount 
Fire that a situation of need and _ ne- 
cessity for this company and its plan 
of operation does not prevail in Mis- 
souri; therefore, be it resolved, that it 
be the sentiment of this convention that 
such plan is distinctly detrimental to 
the welfare of the American Agency 
System. And further, it is the equally 
strong conviction of the committee that 
its executive committee approach offi- 
cials of the Home Insurance Co. of 
New York with the earnest plea that 
that great and fine organization again 
exhibit its established position among 
fire companies in upholding production 
principles which are good not only for 
the companies but which also contribute 
to the preservation and growth of the 
American Agency System.” 

Officers were elected as _ follows: 
William J. Welsh, Kansas City,  re- 
elected president; George Clayton, Han- 
nibal, first vice-president; Basil Sparlin, 
Springfield, second vice-president; J. H. 
Ashton, Kansas City, third vice-presi- 
dent; John J. O'Toole, St. Louis, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Lorren W. Garlichs, St. 
Joseph, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 


Ray B. 


MEETING 


Lucas, Missouri Insurance 
Superintendent, talking before the get- 
together dinner, indicated the depart- 
ment looks favorably on the qualifica- 
tion and countersignature laws. 





Excelsior Host to Large 
Group of Syracuse Agents 


More than fifty Syracuse agents and 
their employes were guests of the Ex- 
celsior Insurance Co. at a tea in the 
Excelsior directors’ room last Thurs- 
day afterncon at the home office in 
Syracuse, N. Y. Pouring for the tea 
were Miss Mildred T. Linn, secretary to 
President Robert C. Hosmer of the Ex- 
celsior, and Mrs. Laura K. Thompson, 
assistant treasurer, assisted by ten other 
girls of the Excelsior home office staff. 

The occasion for the tea was a show- 
ing of colored motion pictures wien by 
Frederick W. Barker. prominent Syra- 
cuse banker and chairman of the Ex- 
celsior’s executive committee, on a trip 
which he and Mrs. Barker took through 
Europe recently. 


NIXON GETS BOSTON AGENCY 


Ernest Nixon of 141 Milk Street, Bos 
ton, has bought the Boston Board of 
Underwriters seat of the agency of 
Street & Co., which has retired from 
active business. Mr. Nixon reports his 
appointment also as Boston agent for 
the United Firemen’s of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Nixon has recently purchased con- 
trol of two suburban agencies which he 
is now building up. 
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“WATER, WATER 
EVERYWHERE 


and not a drop to drink” 


HEN Don McLean got up at midnight 
for a drink of water, he was looking for 
only a glassful... Instead, he found a roomful. 


Even in the best built houses, radiators and 
plumbing fixtures sometimes go haywire 
and do as much damage to floors, ceilings, 
furniture and furnishings as a moderate 
size fire. " - i 


When such catastrophes happen, who pays the 
bills—you or somebody else? 


For McLean it was somebody else — the 
insurance company. His Combination Resi- 




















dence Policy—recommended by a local 
agent representing capital stock companies 
—provided complete home protection. It 
covered water damage ... glass breakage 

. residence burglary ... liability for acci- 
dents occurring on the premises . . . even 
liability for injuries the dog might cause. 

* w * 


Four out of five people place their insurance 
through local agents or brokers of capital 
stock companies. The up-to-the-minute ad- 
vice a local counselor can give—his ability 
to make changes in your policies at a mo- 
ment’s notice—his prompt and practical 





assistance in telling you what to do in event 
of loss, are all a vital part of real insurance 
protection. 


It is a further relief from worry to know 
your policy is backed by a paid-in capital 
and surplus when it is with a capital stock 
company. And you can never become liable 
for assessment. 

» a « 


This advertisement is one of a series by the 
Aetna Fire Group to acquaint the public with 
Fete piece inn Fe ne. BO ar ye 
local agents and brokers of capital stock in- 
surance companies. 


Don’t Guess About Insurance—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR BROKER 


The 
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TALES of the ROAD | 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








John R. Cooney, president of the Loy. 
alty Group, has been in office five years 
and has been with the group twenty- 
five years. The home office is celebrat- 
ing these events. His friends, his staff 
and employes are wishing him well and 
future success, health and happiness in 
which I heartily join. 

* 


* + 


Figured Circumference of Earth 
\ristothenes, early Greek sc'entist, fig 
ured that the circumference of the earth, 
then thought to be flat by the masses, 
was about the equivalent of 25,000 miles 
Some stunt! I read this somewhere. I 
understand he used as a guide the shad 
ow thrown by a post at various places 
and a suspended weight from a_ pole 
showing the curvature of the earth as 
he progressed we tward He flourished 
about 500 years before Christ, and knew 
that the earth was a sphere, which was 
the basis of his calculations. 
cn 2 

I Call a Bluff 

traveled in New York State 
the first years as special agent I met 
an able and valuable representative of 
the company whom I had to get along 
with as a matter of business and pro 
duction. I listened patiently to all his 


When | 


Buffalo May Insure Its 
Risks Under 5-Year Plan 


\ proposal that Erie County, N. Y., 
which includes the City of Buffalo, take 
out fire insurance on its properties on 
a five-year plan instead of a three-year 
basis, with consequent savings, is being 
considered by the Board of Supervisors 
Insurance Committee. The proposal was 
made by John W. Slacer, who asserted 
that his plan would save the county 
$9,322 over a five-year period 

Now carrving $11,000,000 worth of fire 


insurance on a_ three-year plan, the 
county hes in its 1939 budget a_ provi- 
sion of $82,500 for the three-vear pre- 


mium, starting November 1, 1939. This 
is at the rate of 75 cents per thousand 
However, negotiations between the 
county and the insurance compan‘es have 
resulted in a reduced rate—70 cents 
and the Board of Supervisors Insurance 
Committee has approved a premium of 
$77,000 for the three-year coverage 


BOMB COVER RATES DECLINE 

October saw a decline in the demand 
for bombine insurance, according to in- 
formation from war risk ‘nsurance circles 
of Montreal. This decline has been general 


over areas most likely to be affected in 
the event Canada is attacked from the 
air, namely in the Maritime provinces 
and eastern Quebec. There was some 


what of a rush for this type of insurance 
during September. Rates have been low- 
ered. For the Maritimes the current rate 
is 25 cents on an annual policy and 15 


to 20 cents per $100 of value in the 
Montreal area \ month ago the rate 
was 75 cents in the Maritimes on the 


coast line and 25 to 35 cents in Montreal 


CAMDEN FIRE DIVIDEND 
Directors of the Camden Fire have ce 
clared a semi-annual dividend of 50 cents 
a share, payable November 1 to stock 

holders of record October 16. 


OHIO FARMERS IN B. C. 
Ohio Farmers has licensed in 
British Columbia. 


been 


fault-findings and tried to please him 
I was then living at Rochester. He 
sometimes called with his horse and 
buggy late in the afternoon on Satur- 
days and wanted me to drive around 
with him until midnight, or at other 
times make a long trip, soliciting, visit- 
ing, collecting. 

I went through all this patiently, but 
he kept up his talk about resigning. Fi- 
nally I grew tired of this incessant “re- 
ignine” and told him just personally 
that if he was so insistent on resigning, 
then why not do it and be done With it. 

“Well,” he blustered, “do you want me 
to resign?” “Certainly not; you are a 
valuable man, and I personally would 
hate to lose you, and it would be diffi- 
cult to replace you; but no man is ab- 
solutely indispensable, and if you are so 
hot about resigning, why don’t you re- 
sign and end the suspense ?” 

He never mentioned the matter again. 

Of course, his main object was to scare 
me into pleading with him not to resign, 
as in one way or another the question 
of my being an acceptable and efficient 
special agent would enter into the mat- 
ter, which is a mean way of taking ad- 
vantage of a young man trying to make 


good. 


Illinois Fire Rate Cut 
Made Effective Nov. 1 


The Chicago Board of Underwriters 
and the Illinois Inspection Bureau an 
nounce that the 10% fire rate cut on 
dwellings, apartments and contents, or 


dered by Insurance Director Ernest Pal- 
ier to be effective January 1, has be- 


come effective as of November 1 
\nnouncement that the effective date 

has been voluntarily moved up two 

months was issued by the two rating 


bodies jointly. Moving the effective date 
ahead was done, it is explained, to avoid 
holding back issuance of policies to get 
the benefit of the lower rate. 


CENERAL AGENTS’ 1940 MEETING 

The American Association of Insur- 
ance General Agents will hold its 1940 
annual meeting in Dallas, Tex., sometime 


in April. This was decided at the meet- 
ing of officers and members of the ex 
ecu'ive committee in Boston last month 


FRANKLIN FIRE DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Franklin Fire of Phil 
adelphia have declared a quarterly divi 
dend of 25 cents and an extra dividend 
pavable 


of 10 November 1. 


cents, 


—= 





THE PILOT REINSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS $2,500,000 


Reinsurance: Fire, Marine & Allied Lines 
Carl Schreiner, President 


70 Pine Street, New York City 
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Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
(New Jersey) 


Treaty 
18 Washington Place 
Newark, New Jersey 





FIRE RE-INSURANCE 


Baltica Insurance Co. Ltd. 
(Denmark) 
U. S. Branch 


Facultative 
90 John St.. New York City 
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Notice of Suspension Of 
Policy Held Arbitrary 


The Tennessee Court of Appeals, Pat- 
ton v. Farmers Mutual Fire of Knox 
County, Tenn., 125 S. W, 498, holds that 
an insurance company cannot act arbi- 
trarily in terminating its contracts and 
then set up its actions as an impassable 
barrier to a recovery. In an action on 
a fire policy covering a dwelling house 
and personal property the defense was 
that the policy had been suspended by 
notice duly given and that this notice of 
suspension effectively terminated liability 
under the policy. The insured house was 
covered with wooden shingles and the 
company’s agent had considered the 
conditions unsatisfactory. However, the 
court said, it appeared that other prop- 
erty in the same community was cov- 
ered with wood shingles, and that the 
insured house had been in the same 
condition, allowing for the passing of 
time and its effects, for approximately 
twenty years. 

Under these circumstances the court 
was of opinion that plaintiffs were en- 
titled to a reasonable time within which 
to procure other insurance or make re- 
pairs necessary to meet the objections 
raised, assuming that the objections were 
in conformity with the established policy 
of the company. What would have been 
a reasonable time was held a question 
for the jury, and they found this issue 
against the defendant. Judgment for 
plaintiffs was affirmed. The notice of 
suspension was received by insured on 
a Saturday and the fire occurred on the 
following Monday. 


TO HEAR MALCOLM G. WIGHT 


On October 31 the Insurance Institute 
of Hartford, Inc., held its second meeting 
of the fire insurance group. The speak- 
er was Malcolm G. Wight, secretary. 
Hartford Fire. The subject discussed 
was the first part of the standard policy. 


GROSS R. SCRUGGS DEAD 
Gross R. Scruggs, founder of the Dal- 
las general agency Gross R. Scruges & 
Co., who retired cight years ago, died 
October 2 at his home, where a stroke 
of paralysis had confined h‘m since 1931. 
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CHESTNUT AT THIRTEENTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
400 ROOMS + 400 BATHS 


Four air-conditioned restaurants 
Banquet facilities-Sample rooms 
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INSUFFICIENT EVIDENCE 


Difficulty in Determining Whether Ex- 
plosion Preceded Fire Results in 
New Trial Being Ordered 


In an action on two fire policies coy- 
ering a winery and certain wines stored 
therein, the sole controversy was as to 
whether an explosion first occurred or 


whether there was a_ pre-existing fire. 
There was evidence that an employe 
starting to clean a wine tank saw no 
fire within the tank; that he hung an 


electric light inside the tank and_pro- 
cecded to use a “squeegee” to rake the 
lees forward to the manhole; that soon 
after he saw fire within the tank, which 


came out of the manhole, and ignited 
his clothes, severely burning him and, 
and that he ran out of the room and 


that a considerable interval elapsed be- 
fore any explosion was heard. 

All parties assumed that the fire or 
explosion, whichever it was, occurred be- 
cause a spark was introduced into a 
mixture of alcohol vapor and air which 
was present in the tank, and which was 
also present in the sherry room, and 
that this spark came from the breaking 
of the electric light globe, although the 
employe did not remember breaking it 
The question of fact, as agreed upon by 
the parties, was “whether the combus- 
tion or oxidation which existed in sherry 
tank 49 from the time Mr. Miller (the 
employe) first saw it there until it 
reached out through the open manhole, 
igniting the fumes in the sherry room, 
which in turn resulted in the explosion 
with a consequent wrecking of the build- 
ing, was itself an ordinary fire as that 
term is generally understood, or whether 
it was a preliminary explosion which in 
turn resulted in the greater explosion 
which caused the damage in question.” 

The court quoted two United States 
Supreme Court cases to the effect that 
when the word “explosion” is used in a 
fire policy, “the company as ordinary 
men, and the party insured, an ordinary 
man, are presumed to have understood 
it in its ordinary and popular 
Not what some scientific man would de- 
fine to be an explosion, but what the 
ordinary man would understand to be 
meant by that word.” Mitchell v. Po- 


sense 


tomac Ins. Co., 183 U. S. 42, 52. 

There being evidence which would 
have supported a judement for either 
party it was held that an order of the 


trial court granting the plaintiff a new 
trial for insufficiency of the evidence 
to support the verdict entered for de- 
fendants was within the sound discre- 
tion of the trial court, and the orde: 
was affirmed. 


HEADS WOMEN BOWLERS 
Insurance Women’s Bowling League, 
Portland, Ore., has elected as president 
Helen DeYoung of the DeYoung Co.; 
vice-president, Eva Kloster, Charles W. 
Sexton Co.; secretary, Lillian Harland, 


R. W. Schmeer Co. 
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The Hoosier poet, James Whitcomb Riley, was born in this 
comfortable old house in Greenfield, Indiana, on October 
7, 1853. The house was painted yellow and white. Just in- 
side the door was the winding, spiral staircase which was 
ever a challenge to the athletic prowess of James and his 
brother, Johnny, who slept in a little room up under the eaves. 
In warm weather the family often ate supper on the porch. 

The poet once referred to his boyhood home as, “Right 
here at home, boys, is the place, | guess, for you and me 
and plain old happiness.” 

James Whitcomb Riley was the product of two intel- 
lectual Middle West families; his father, a lawyer, an orator, 
a member of the State Legislature, and a captain of cavalry 
in the Civil War; his mother, a member of a family of 
rhymesters who used to correspond with each other in 
verse, contributed poems to various newspapers. 

“Bud” Riley, as James was called by his boy compan- 
ions, was a frail lad and not much of a student. He left 
school at the age of 16 and 
was employed for a brief 
period by a shoemaker, 
devoting his spare mo- 
ments to painting adver- 
tising signs and later trying 


Te HOM 


NEW YORK 








his hand at selling Bibles. The elder Riley had hoped that 
his son would follow in his footsteps, but “Bud” fell asleep 
over his father’s Blackstone and purchased a rhyming 
dictionary, soon thereafter having his verses accepted by 
country newspapers. 

Many now living remember his later tour with Bill Nye 
during which halls and theatres the country over were 
filled to capacity, Riley never failing to move the audience 
to tears, followed by Nye who completely changed the 
character of those tears by his marvelous humor. 

While Riley was undoubtedly a genius, he was a most 
painstaking worker. His voice was golden and it was a 
great experience to hear him read or recite. He gave no 
thought to fame; he was famous to the public long before 
the fact was borne in upon him by the many degrees con- 
ferred upon him by Yale and other universities. “| don't do 
it,’ he was heard to remark, “I’m only the willow through 
which the whistle comes.’ He thoroughly understood 

the child mind and his 


power to evoke tears or 


INSURANCE laughter was unmatched. 
COMPANY - * 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America's leading insur- 
ance protector of American Homes 
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War Risk Restrictions 
Annoy Canadian Agents 
LEGAL OPINION - BEING ASKED 
Ontario Accocition Holds Annual Con- 
vention; Recommendations for 


Qualifying Producers 


research «fic 
Assoc ation, 


I. Leopold Jones, 


Canadian Underwriters 
spoke on war risk insurance at the an- 
nual convention of the Ontario Fire & 
Casualty Insurance Agents Associat.on 
in Toronto October 19. He directed at- 
tention to the fire policy, which he said 
contains the following limitation : 

“The insurer is not liable for (b) loss 
or damage caused by invasion, insur- 
rection, riot, civil commotion, military or 
usurped power.’ 

Mr. Jones continued: 
present difficulties the important words 
are ‘invasion’ and ‘military or usurped 
power.’ Any loss arising from those 
causes is excluded from the cover given 
by a fire policy. The difficulty is as to 
exactly what these words mean.” 

He added that legal advisers to the 
Canadian Underwriters Association are 
still working on this problem and until 
their decision is eal only the lay 
man’s opinion could be given. 

“The word ‘invasion’ seems to present 
very little difficulty, although it will 
cur that the three-mile territorial limit 
would be involved. Probably you might 
ask whether it was an ‘invasion’ if, say, 
Halifax were shelled from a vessel be- 
yond the three-mile limit. [T am afraid 
| cannot answer the question 

Military Power 
“Military or usurped power are the 


“As regards our 


other words involved. Shelling from 
beyond the three-mile limit would seem 
to me to be within the exception ‘mili- 
tary power.’ The damage might be done 
by a hostile airplane setting fire to 
property, and whether that is an act 
of ‘military power’ would probably de- 


pend on the circumstances surrounding 
the attack. 

“At present the most important ques- 
tion facing the owners of property is 
that of sabotage by secret agents of 
the enemy. If an enemy agent delib- 
erately set property on fire for the 
purpose of aiding his country in the 
would there be no cover under the 


war, 

fire policy? In other words, would the 
courts hold that this was within the 
exception ‘military power’ of the statu 


Our lawyers have not 
yet answered our inquiry on this point.” 

Mr. Jones added that legal interpre- 
tations are expected within a short time 
and will be forwarded to the companies 
handling these types of insurance 

Agents’ Qualifications 
Dowling of the agents’ 
tions committee outlined steps being 
taken to keep the quality of fire and 
casualty agents up to a high level. He 
gave the association three recommen- 
dations for consideration as follows: 
“That local associations cooperate 
closely with the Department of Insur- 
ance in responding to questionnaires on 
new applicants, and in reviewing, at 
least annually, the local licensing situa- 
tion and bringing to the attention of 
the Department any legitimate com 
plaints. 
“That the 
its study of 
so that it can be 
advice, when and if 
proposed in Ontario. 
“That the Ontario association cons‘der 
the advisability of providing an educa 
tional course for its members, and with 
this object in view, a study could be 
made of the methods and results of 
similar work being done by the Quebec 
Insurance Brokers association.” 

Much Tobacco Insured 

Agents attending the convention from 
the vicinity of Delhi, which is in the 
heart of the Ontario tobacco growing 
industry, reported that premiums re 
ceived for hail insurance on_ tobacco 
crops this year reached an all-time high 


tory conditions ? 


lan qualifica- 


Ontario association continue 
agency qualifications laws, 
prepared to offer its 
such legislation is 
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BOSTON LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
William B. Medlicott Re-elected Presi- 
dent; Four Re-elected Trustees for 
Three-Year Term 


\t the annual meeting of the 
Library Association of Boston 
C. Stone, U. S. manager and attorney 
of the Employers’ Liability; I. Lloyd 
(Greene, vice-president of the Boston ; 
Kenneth H. Erskine, local manager of 
the Liverpool & London & Globe, and 
Robert A. Sullivan, member of the firm 
of Hinckley & Woods, were re-elected 
trustees for three years. At the board 
meeting William B. Medlicott was re 
clected president of the corporation and 
chairman of the board of trustees for 
the ensuing year. I). Handy was 
elected secretary and treasurer. 

The report of the secretary 


Insurance 
Edward 


showed 


a total membership of the association 
of 274. About 900 accessions, exclusive 
of Sanborn maps, were added to the 
library during the vear; 1,409 catalogue 
cards were added to the card catalogue 


and 245 loan cards were issued, 

Evening classes were conducted in fire 
insurance Units 1 and 3 of Parts II-III; 
inland marine insurance; casualty insur- 
ance Part I and = suretyship insurance 
Part I]. The total number enroed in 
all classes was 375. Students came from 
as far as Providence, Pawtucket and 
Worcester. The average age of students 


in the fire and casualty courses was 
26 and in the suretyship 25. By occu- 
pution, clerks outnumbered all others. 
Underwriters, salesmen, agents and en- 
gineers followed in the order given. 
\bout 200 enrolled for the examina- 


Insurance Institute, of whom 
took the examinations hand- 
ine in M5 papers. Of these ninetv-seven 
failed of a passing mark (65%), 195 
received a passing mark and fifty-three 
received a “passed with honor” mark or 
better (80% or over). Of the 175 indi- 
viduals who sat, 104 received a passing 
mark or better and sixty-six failed of 
a passing mark. 


tions of the 
175 actually 


EXTENDED COVER CHANGES 

In New York, New Hampshire and 
several other states in the Middle West 
and South changes have been made in 
the extended coverage endorsement sO 
that the riot section is now identical with 
the riot and civil commotion policy and 
the writing of malicious damage insur- 
ance is on a uniform basis. The two 
vandalism and malicious mischief en- 
dorsements are about identical with those 
used in connection with riot and civil 
commotion coverage. The war exclusion 
has. been clarified by the mandatory en- 
dorsement to the extended coverage en- 
dorsment by excluding sabotage by 
agents of foreign governments unless the 
contract is endorsed to cover this risk. 
However, malicious explosion not oc- 
curring during and in connection with 
operations of military or naval armed 
forces in the country is covered. 





SMOKE & CINDER CLUB ELECTS 


elected 


Robert Crossman, Atlas, was 
treasurer and L. J. Kenney, Jr., Glens 
Falls, was elected to the membership 


committee at the first Fall meeting of 
the Smoke & Cinder Club of Pittsburgh. 
President C. M. Hastings Firemen’s 
group, appointed his committees. 

The og We were elected honorary 
members: L. R. Titsworth, Hartford, re- 


tired; George fiel Imann, Hartford, trans- 
ferred to the home office; George Scaff, 
Royal Exchange, transferred to home 


R. Hindley, National, trans- 


office, and E. 


ferred to New York and then to the 
Pacific Coast. 
and losses are much lower than has 
been the case for some time. 

The balance sheet of the association 


Attendance 
annual 


shows a substantial surplus. 
figures at the luncheons and the 
dinner hugged the 600 mark. A notice- 
able change for the better was made 
at the dinner. Speeches of all descrip- 
tions were done away with. Instead 
the Blue Goose Concert Party enter- 
tained. 


+ ~ 
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Hartford Branch, Insurance 
Institute, Starts Courses 


KE. S. Gledhill, president of the Hart- 
ford branch of the Insurance Institute 
of Amer’ca, has announced the follow- 
ing courses for the year 1939-1940: Parts 
3oof th: fire and casualty courses, and 
the inland marine course. These three 


courses are open to all insurance com- 
pany employes and members of agencies 
located in the greater Hartford area. 
There is a nominal entrance fee of $1 
per course, while students have the op- 
tion of purchasing text books or refer 
ring to texts found in the local libraries. 
\ syllabus of the lectures may be ob- 
officer of the institute. 


tained from any 

The opening lecture on October 24 was 
eiven by John Ashmead of the Phoenix 
for the fire course at 5 p. m. in the audi- 
torium of the Hartford Public High 
School on Broad Street. On Wednes- 
day A. C. Charles of New York gave 
the first lecture in the inland marine 
course. The casualty course meets on 
Thursdays at 5 p.m. with C. R. Regnier, 
Hartford Accident & “ie ll as the 


first lecturer. 
Officers for the 
Hartford for the 


Institute of 
19390-1940 


Insurance 
a vear 


are president, Everett S. Gledhill, Trav- 
elers; vice-presidents, Maurice C. Ber- 
lepsch (fire), Travelers Fire; L. Coates 
Coit (casualty), Century Indemnity; 
\l. M. Pease (inland marine) National 
Fire; secretary, Edward C. Brinley, Hart- 
ford Fire, and treasurer, Bernard J. 
Coughlin, Automobile. 


British Columbia Fire 
Losses of 1938 Totaled 


The last annual report to be presented 


by John Alfred Thomas, fire marshal of 
British Columbia since 1922, has been 
issued. Mr. Thomas retired from the 
service March 31 last. Prior to the pass- 
ing of the fire marshal act in 1921 Mr. 
Thomas occupied the office of fire in- 
vestigator. 

During 1938 an increase in fire loss 
was suffered by the province which 


17.9% above that of the 
previous year and 49.6% more than the 
total 1936 loss. The increased loss was 
the result of more serious fires in some 
cities. To the higher figures Vancouver 
contributed $1,244,118 with 1,559 fires in- 
cluding the heavy loss on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway pier. 


MARYLAND INSPECTIONS 
\s a part of his campaign 
fire hazards in Maryland, Insurance 
Commissioner John B. Gontrum, with 
the aid of inspectors and volunteer fire- 
men, has completed inspection of a num- 
ber of public buildings throughout the 
state. They were found to be in good 
condition. The commissioner, who its 
also fire marshal, plans to appoint at 
least one deputy from each county who 
will carry on the work. Motion picture 
houses, apartments and other types of 
buildings are to be included in the in- 
spection. 


amounted to 


to reduce 


CHICACO. BOARD CHANGES 

John M. Rosko. Jr., who was recently 
appointed Cook County manager for the 
st. Louis Fire & Marine, has been elect- 
ed to be a supervising metropolitan mem- 
ber of the Chicago Board of Underwrit- 
ers. He succeeds C. A. Bacon. George 
C. Peterson, Royal-Liverpool Groups, has 
been named to serve as chairman of the 
membership committee, and new mem- 
bers of the committee appointed to one- 
year terms are Irwin C. Faber, Cook 
County manager of the National Union, 
and John C. Bagby, Cook County man- 
ager of the Commercial Union group. 


FIRE PREVENTION PRESSED 


The Minnesota Association of Insur- 
ance Agents took advantage of Fire Pre- 
vention Week to launch an aggressive 
state-wide fire prevention campaign. 
Ward Senn, chairman of the fire pre- 
vention committee, predicts that more 
attention will be given to fire preven- 
tion in the smaller communities. 
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McCORMACK ON RESERVES 


Tennessee Comssinainnee Has Own Ideas 
On How Companies Should Pre. 
pare For Low Income Years 
MeCormack 
companies 
should adopt a different system of con- 
Addressing the 


Insurance Commissioner 


of Tennessee believes _ fire 


tingency loss reserves. 


Association of — Insurance 


19 he said: 


Tennessee 
\gents October 


“The very favorable loss ratio of 1938 
cannot be expected to be maintained if 
history repeats itself. We may expect 


heavier icss ratios eventually, and _pres- 

ent trends seem to indicate we are 

entering the increased cycle. 
“Personally, | should like to see fire 


now 


insurance companies place the under- 
writing savings below the usual loss re- 
serves of 50% in a contingency reserve 
earmarked for losses only, for a period 
of five vears. For example, in the year 
1934 the loss ratio was 47.12%, which, 


subtracted from the expected loss ratio 


of 50%, would show an_ underwriting 
profit of 288%; in the years 1935 and 
1936, the loss ratio was approximately 


39.5% and the underwriting profit 10.5%. 

“This underwriting profit should not be 
disbursed at the end of each year in the 
form of dividends to policyholders, in the 


case of mutual companies; nor should 
it be paid in the form of dividends to 
stockholders in the case of stock com- 
panies; but it should be maintained as 
an emergency loss reserve for at least 
five years over and above regular re- 
serves so that the capital structure of 


the companies will not be affected in the 
ease of a high loss ratio during one vear, 
such as we had in the year of 1932 when 
the loss ratio was 85.1%, causing an un- 


derwriting loss of 35% over established 
loss reserves. 
“If we should have such a loss in the 


coming year, and if the savings of the 
good years, 1935 to 1938, inclusive, had 
been maintained as emergency loss re- 


serves, the excess loss could be debited 
against the emergency loss reserves with- 


out affecting capital or regular surplus 
structure. I call to your attention—and 
trust that the companies in Tennessee 


will give same conside ration—to the value 
of following biblical instruction of sav- 
ing in the years of plenty to provide 
for the years of famine.” 


Dallas Defers Aetion On 
Ruling Against Mutuals 


Dallas, Texas, city councilmen have 
agreed to withhold any order for off- 
cials not to obtain protection from mu- 
tual property insurance companies pend- 
ing settlement of the issue regarding 
mutual property insurance bought by po- 
litical subdivisions which was raised re- 
cently when Attorney General Gerald 
Mann ruled that the city of Dallas could 
not legally insure in mutual property 
carriers. 

Representatives of mutual property in- 
surance carriers will make an effort to 


have Mr. Mann withdraw his _ ruling, 
members of the Dallas Association of 
Mutual Insurance Agents were told. 


Dallas officials agreed this Summer to 
give mutual property carriers one-third 
of the city’s insurance and place the re- 
maining two-thirds with stock compan- 
ies. Before the mutual insurance poli- 
cies were arranged Mr. Mann ruled that 
such coverage would be unconstitutional. 
This was the eighth opinion on the ques- 
tion in twenty years. Of the seven pre- 
vious rulings three have held the pur- 
chase of mutual property insurance by 
political subdivisions to be illegal and 


four have held such insurance to be 
legal. 
PROGRESS IN OREGON 
Oregon Insurance Agents Association 


has appointed R. W. Schmeer as its com- 
mitteeman and the Insurance Exchange 


of Portland has appointed W. E. Fur- 
nish, to work together on a plan to 
provide that all members of the Insur- 
ance Exchange automatically become 


members of the state association. 
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Cultivating Rent and Rental Value Prospects 





Rent and Rental Value coverages have aptly been called 


“the twin brothers of Fire Insurance.” 


On this page are pictured two “letters of introduction” 
which have helped Royal-Liverpool agents to extend the 


range of influence of these brothers in their communities. 


The larger mailing piece, a dramatized and personalized letter-folder, 
is ingeniously designed to bring back inquiry coupons in a special 
permit-type addressed envelope. “Your Rental Dollars” is a terse 


mailing enclosure with which is supplied a permit-type reply card. 


Both of these salesmen-in-print are helping Royal-Liverpool agents 
toward INCREASED PRODUCTION. May we tell you more about 


our premium-producing material? 


ROYAL: LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY *° BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. * CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA ¢* THE LIVERPOOL 


& LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO. LTD. *® THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE € OMPANY, LTD. © QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA * THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCB 
COMPANY bd FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY ° ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. ° THE SEABOARD INSURANCE COMPANY bd STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


























SECURITY plus) 
POL OS 2 OF i ia 4 


MERCANTILE 


Condition of U.S. Branch —June 30, 1939 


$15,093,150.58 
7,719,114.23 


WAssets °..3.. . 


Liabilities . . ..... 


. . . . . 





* SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
(Including Statutory Deposit of $400,000) $ '7,3'74,036.35 





% On the basis of June 30, 1939 market quotations for all 
bonds and stocks owned, the total Admitted Assets would be 
increased to $16,105,546.58 and the Surplus to Policyholders 

to $8,386,432.35. 


rr ____ 


$1.96 of Total Assets for every $1.00 
of Liabilities 





$1.70 of Deposited and Trusteed Assets 
for every $1.00 of Liabilities 





$1.03 in Cash and U. S. Government Securities 
for every $1.00 of Liabilities 





$1.19 in Cash and U. S. Government Securities 
for every $1.00 of Reserve for 


Unearned Premiums 





Over 97% of all investments are in American securities 
and no bonds held are in default either as to principal or 
interest and with two minor exceptions all stocks owned are 
dividend paying stocks. 


Of the total assets above mentioned $13,112,820 (of which cash and 
U. S. Government securities amount to $7,184,229) are deposited with 
state officials and the United States corporate trustee for the SOLE pro- 
tection of “North British” policyholders and creditors in the United 
States, including the District of Columbia, Alaska and Hawaii. Such de- 
posited and trusteed assets cannot be used for any other purpose without 
the written consent of the Superintendent of Insurance of the State of 
New York. 

Remaining assets of $1,980,330 consist of cash for operating pur- 
poses, accounts receivable from agents and others, and accrued interest 


on investments. 
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73 Insurance Companies Listed 
In $2,000,000 Black Tom Award 


Seventy-three domestic fire and ma- 
insurance companies are benefici- 
aries of the $2,095,607 awarded to under- 
writers this week by the German-Amer- 
ican Mixed the 
Black Tom case. In the 
Kingsland case underwriters are to re- 
ceive $1,311,023. The part 
of final settlement of 153 claims having 
a capital value of $21,157,000, with in- 
terest bringing the total to nearly $50,- 
000,000. the Black Tom 
awards the not be distrib- 
uted in the near future for the fire in- 
committee 
that the Zimmerman 


Realization 


rine 


Claims Commissions in 


sabotage 


awards are 


However, in 
money will 


surance companies’ was in- 


formed this week 
& Forschay 
had filed a petition for an injunct‘on to 
prevent the United States Treasury De- 


Assets Corp. 


partment from paying the awards grant- 
ed. The petition claims that withdrawal 
last June of the German commissioner 
deprived the Mixed Claims Commiss‘on 
of the right to reach a conclusion, a con- 
the turned 


down some time ago. 


tention which commission 
The Black Tom ammunition explosion 
disaster occurred July 30, 1916, and the 
interests of the insurance companies 
against the German government have 
been maintained through a committee of 
executives. The insurance companies 
settled the claims with assureds and 
then filed claims against the German 
eovernment. C. F. Shallcross, United 
States manager for the North British 
& Mercantile, and Col. Frank D. Lay- 
ton, president of the National Fire of 
Hartford and president of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, have 


RESIGNING FROM I.M.U.A. 








Fireman’s Fund Announces Decision 
Following Long Discussion of Sub- 
ject at Issue 
The Fireman’s Fund and_ associated 
companies have tendered their resigna- 
tion to the Inland Marine Underwriters 
Association as of November 1, effective 
in accordance with the by-laws on Janu- 


ary 1, President Charles R. Page in- 
formed The Eastern Underwriter yes- 
terday. 


“The reason for this resignation,” said 
Mr. Page, “is that we have differed with 
that organization upon the question of 
what constitutes a complete parity of 
competitive opportunity and as many 
months of discussion have failed of a 
solution which either the association or 
we feel can be accepted we have reluc- 
tantly tendered our resignation as_ the 
only way we can see to accomplish what 
we conceive to be a principle of great 
importance to both companies and agents 
alike.’ 





AMERICAN OF NEWARK SPECIAL 

F. M. Garner, special agent in eastern 
North Carolina for the American Insur- 
ance Group of Newark for the past 
twenty years, retired November 1 under 
the group’s pension plan. C. R. Macgill, 
who has been with the group since 1925, 
the past five years of which have been 
as hail and marine special agent, takes 
over Mr. Garner’s duties. Mr. Macgill’s 
address will be 802 Security Bank Build- 
ing, P. O. Box 1986, Raleigh, N. C. 


CHUBB & SON FINANCE UNIT 
Interests identified with Chubb & Son 
and the United States Guarantee Co. 
have formed the Premium Credit Corp. 
to finance premiums on policies placed 
with these two organizations. Premi- 
ums will be financed at 6% simple inter- 
est per annum for the period of the 
financing, with reduced interest rates on 
large amounts. 


served on the committce since its for- 
mation over twenty years ago and it js 
largely through their efforts that the 
companies have received awards. 

Mr. Shallcross has been chairman 
since December, 1929, with Mr. Layton 
vice-chairman. Other members of the 
committee are C. A. Nottingham, as- 
sistant U. S. manager of the Royal- 
Liverpool Groups, and F. E. Potter, sec- 
retary and general adjuster of the 
Home. E. C. Niver, secretary of the 
loss committee of the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters, is now secretary 
of the committee and Charles Ericson, 
general adjuster for the Norwich Union 
Fire, has been of much assistance to 
the committee since 1928 in connection 
with the filing of claims and matters of 
apportionment. 

What each insurance company will re- 
ceive in money has not been finally de- 
termined yet. The names of the com- 
panies interested in the Black Tom 
award are as follows: 


Aetna (Fire), Agricultural, Allemannia, Al- 
liance, American Alliance, American Central, 
American Eagle, American of Newark, Auto- 
mobile, Balt more American, Boston, Buffalo, 


rine, Fidelity-Phenix, 
man’s Fund, Firemen’s of Newark, Franklin. 
Also Glens Falls, Globe & Rutgers, Granite 
State, Great American, Hanover, Hartford Fire, 
Home of New York, Imperial Assurance, In- 
surance Co. of North America, State of 
sylvania, International, Knickerbocker, 
chusetts F. & M., Mechanics & Traders, Mer 
cantle, Merchants Fire Association, Millers Na- 
tional, Minneapolis F. & Monarch, 
Fire, Marine & Inland Insurance Co., 
of Hartford, National Union, Newark 


Mutual 
National 
Fire, New 


Brunswick, New Hampshire. 

Also Niagara, Northern of New York, North 
River, Ohio Farmers, Old Colony, Orient, Pa- 
cific Fire, Pennsylvania, Phoenix of Hartford, 
Providence-Washington, Queen, Rhode Island, 
Richmond, Safeguard, St. Paul, Security, 


Stuy- 
& M., 


Standard of Conn., 
Fire, Virginia F. 


Springfield F. & M., 
vesant, United States 
and Westchester. 


DISCUSS NEW AUTO POLICY 


Underwriters and Loss Men Hear Davey 
and Beck Analyze Provisions of 
Proposed Contract 

\bout seventy-five automobile depart- 
ment heads, underwriters, adjusters and 
others listened to a complete explana- 
tion of the proposed new national stand- 
ard automobile policy at a joint meeting 
Wednesday in New York of the Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Club and the Auto- 
mobile Claims Association. The speak- 
ers were Stewart Davey, assistant man- 
ager of the National Automobile Under- 
writers Association, and Lester Beck, 
counsel for the N.A.U.A. They explained 
each provision in the new form after 
which there was general discussion of 
the policy. It is expected that the com- 
panies will approve the present draft, 
with not more than minor changes, with- 
in the next few weeks. 

The new automobile fire, theft, colli- 
sion and comprehensive form does not 
differ radically from the present con- 
tract. The protection is somewhat 
broader and the terms of coverage more 
clearly defined than at present. It is 
an up-to-date contract with the provi- 


sions reworded so as to permit of a 
minimum of misunderstanding by pro- 
ducers, assureds and company men. Ter- 


ritorial limits have been extended to in- 
clude all the possessions of the United 
States, as well as Canada and New- 
foundland. The present policy does not 
extend to U. possessions or New- 
foundland. There is a clearer definition 
of collision coverage and also the pro- 
tection afforded under the comprehensive 
section. 


CLENS FALLS SPECIAL IN PA. 


The Glens Falls and Commerce in- 
surance companies announce the ap- 
pointment of Paul L. Hite as_ special 


agent for western Pennsylvania. He will 
be associated with L. A. Kenney, Jr., 
Mr. Hite was formerly with the Middle 
Department Rating Association. 
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Clark E. Nolan Heads 
Illinois Brokers Ass’n 


A. T. GRAHAM FIRST VICE-PRES. 





Edward E. Mack Is Second Vice-Presi- 
dent; Seaverns, Jr., Treasurer and 
Chassells Secretary 


Clark E. Nolan has been elected presi- 
dent of the Insurance Brokers Associa- 
tion of Illinois, succeeding C. A. Berger. 
A. T. Graham, who has been a_ vice- 
esident, is first vice-president and Ed- 


pr : , 
ward E. Mack, second vice-president. 
Mr. Mack has been a member of the 
board of directors for several years. 


George A. Seaverns, Jr., has been clect- 
ed treasurer and Angus Chassells_ re- 


elected secretary. ; ; 
Mr. Nolan entered insurance in 1916 


as an adjuster with the Chicago office 
of the Maryland Casualty. At the same 
time he attended night school at Kent 

College of Law from which he was 
ore aduated in 1919 soon after his return 
from war service. He then joined the 
Massachusetts Bonding as an adjuster 
and a few months later went to the 
American Automobile in the same ca- 
pacity. He became a_ broker in 1920. 
He is known as a specialist in furniture 
warehouse risks and has done much to 
obtain preferential rates for risks in 
this class. 

The directors of the association have 
authorized a sub-committee of the fire 
insurance acquisition cost committee to 
meet with a similar sub-committee of the 
Chicago Insurance Agents Association 
and two representatives of the fire insur- 
ance companies. They are to confer 
with Ernest Palmer, Illinois Director of 
Insurance, with regard to his recent or- 
der reducing automobile fire. theft and 
collision commissions in Chicago to 
15% for brokers and 25% for agents. 
The committee is expected to report 
back by November 10. 


Questionnaire 
(Continued from Page 1) 


former commissioners are now occupy- 
ing. The questionnaire in part follows: 

Outline very briefly the admin’strative ma 
chinery created in your state for the regulation 
of life insurance companies. What is the tite 
of the official specifically in charge of life 
insurance affairs in your state? (Hereafte: 
designated as the “official.”) Quote the con- 
stitutional and statutory requirements, if any, 
for eligibility to the cffice designated in_ re 
sponse to question 2 above. Describe briefly 
the procedure by which the official is elected 
or appointed to his office henes 

To whom is the official primarily responsible? 
What is the official’s term of office? By whom 
and wnder what circumstances may the official 
be removed from office? (a) Does the official 
have any official duties other than the regula- 
tion and supervision of insurance affairs? (b) 
If answer to (a) is “yes,” please explain fully. 
(a) What is official’s present salary? (b) How 
and by whom is that salary fixed? 


Outside Income 


(c) Is there any legal prohibition preventing 
the official from engaging for profit during his 
term of office, directly or indirectly, in lines of 
activity other than his official duties? Quote 
applicable statute or re gulation, if any. (d) 
If answer to (c) is “no,” state whether official 
has engaged for profit during his term of office 
directly or indirectly in lines of activity other 
than his official duties and describe lines of 
activity, if any. (e) Is there any legal prohi- 
bition preventing the official from ‘receiving, 
directly or indirectly, fees or compensation for 
services rendered to insurance enterprises dur 
ing his tenure of office? Quote applicable statute 
or regulation, if any. 

(f) If answer to (e) is “‘no,”’ has the present 
official received, directly or indirectly, lawful fees 
or compensation of the character indicate]? 
Explain fully. (g) Is there any legal prohi 
bition preventing the official from owning di 
rectly, indirectly, beneficially, or otherwise, stock 
issued by companies engaged in the insurance 
business? (h) If answer to (g) is “tno,” does 
the official own directly, indirectly, beneficially. 
or otherwise, stock issued by any  companics 
engaged in the insurance business? Explain 
fully. 

After Leaving the Departments 

For each official who has occupied the office 
since January 7, 1920, supply separately the 
indicated information: name of company; period 
of service; principal business or profession of 
official prior to election or appointment, with 
particular reference to insurance experience; rea- 
son for separation from office, giving full par- 
ticulars where separation occurred before ‘end 
of term, as in case of removal, resignation, etc.; 
principal business or profession of official sub- 


sequent to separation, with particular reference 
to insurance connections oan experience. 

State the number of employes for whom the 
official has administrative responsibility who, as 
of December 31, were engaged with insurance 
affairs for the years 1937 and 1939, classifying 
such employes in groups according to principal 
duties in the manner indicated by the Siicetee 
table. (Editor’s note: Table gives classifications 
as deputies, examiners, actuaries, attorneys, 
clerks, stenographers.) 

‘hat, if any, of the above classifications of 
employes are subject to civil service? 

low are such employes selected and appoint- 
ed? By whom and under what circumstances 
may the employes for whom the official has 
administrative responsibility be removed from 
office? Supply information with respect to in 
come and expenditures of funds received or 
disbursed by the official or his department in 
the manner indicated by the following tables 
for the year 1938: (a) Income and sources— 
Appropriation for office ; taxes; fees (such as 
company licenses, agents’ and brokers’ licenses, 
filing and copy); receivership fund; miscellane- 
ous; other funds supervised or maintained hy 
department. : 

(b) Expenditures — Salaries - office; travel; 
printing and supplies; receiverships. 

a) Estimate the proportion of time devoted by 
the official and employes for whom he has ad- 
ministrative responsibility, solely to the affairs 
of life insurance companies doing business in 
the state. 

(a) How many life insurance agents were 
licensed to operate in your state as of Decem 
ber 31, 1938? (b) How many life agents’ 
licenses have been revoked by your department 
during the period from January 1, 1929, to 
January 1, 1939? 

List all life insurance company receiverships 
in which the official acted as receiver or exer- 
cised any supervisory authority during the period 
Jamnary 1, 1929, to December 31. 1938, inclusive. 

How frequently are your official reports on 








activities of legal reserve life insurance compa- 
nies printed and published? How many of such 
reports are printed and how are they distrib- 
uted? Supply a copy of your report for the 
most recent date available. Do representatives 
of your office physically examine the books and 
records of a legal reserve life insurance com- 
pany as a condition precedent to its obtaining 
authorization to do business in your state? If 
answer is “yes,” indicate scope of examination. 
If answer is “no,” within what period of time 
following authorization, on an average, does 
your office make such examination of the books 
and records of the company obtaining the au- 
thorization ? 
Convention Examinations 

Does your state participate in convention ex- 
aminations? If answer is “no,” explain reasons 
fully. Describe briefly the procedure by which 
your office is asked to participate in convention 
examinations of legal reserve life insurance 
companies. State whether such examinations 
are conducted by regular full-time employes of 
yout office or persons employed specially for 
this purpose. If such examinations are per- 
formed under contract by persons employed 
svecially for this purpose, give complete infor- 
mation concerning the requirements of your 
office governing the work done by such persons. 
Do life insurance companies examined by your 
department pay for the examination or any 
portion thereof. If so, state the range of per 
dem er salary and expense allowance required 
for each examiner or assistant examiner while 
* amining (1) companies inside your state, and 
(2) companies ontside your state. 

Examinations 

Snecify what steps are taken bv your office 
to follow un recommendations made in exami- 
nation reports on Ife insurance comnanies to 
determine whether such recommendations are 
heing carried out. Is there any time limit set 
within which such recommendations must be 
acted upon? Are all examination reports on 























convention, special, joint and state examina 
tions in which your state participates invariably’ 
filed as an official document open for public 
inspection? If answer is “no,” explain fully 
practice adopted in your state for handling each 
indicated type of examination report. How 
many examination reports are customarily print- 
ed in your state and how are they distributed? 

Specify the number of convention form an- 
nual reports customarily filed in your state. 
Spec.fy the various places in your state where 
such convention form annual reports are o 
cially on file. Are such convention form annual 
reports available for public inspection? If an- 
swer is “yes,’’ indicate facilities available and 
state specifically whether members of the public 
may borrow such reports, for examination and 
analysis away from official filing place. 

Please discuss as fully as you desire any means 
by which the effectiveness. of your office might, 
in your opinion, be improved, with particular 
reference to such subjects as: Salaries and’ ap- 
pointment of the official and employes; tenure 
of office; adequacy of appropriation; changes or 
additions to the present insurance code of your 
state; methods of conducting state and con- 
vention examinations, changes in the convention 
form annual statement and the desirability of 
more uniform practice relative to prescribing 
the exact content of the various items or ac- 
counts included therein; methods of tax collec 
tion; complaints and their disposition; qualifi 
cations or examinations of agents; advisab lity 
of re-zoning convention examination areas; qualli- 
fication of professional employes. 





William Espy, superintendent of the 
New York Fire Patrol, has returned to 
Adelphi Hospital in Brooklyn because 
of incomplete recovery from a leg in- 
jury suffered at a fire in Brooklyn sev- 
eral weeks ago. 
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deposited as required by law. 


June 30, 1939 market quotations. 


CLEVELAND 
314 Bulkley Bldg. 


80 John Street, 


FINANCIAL 


ee a eee 





Surplus to Policyholders 


CINCINNATI 


1724 Carew Tower 


Pearl Assurance Company, Limited 


(United States Branch) 


STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 
ASSETS 











*Srocks 
IN hg aie 5 rvs noice oss ceees cose © BS 
Public Utilities aveovieGiasteace, ie 

ee areieiers ee ere 124,500.00 
| Industrial and Misce Hancous. Po aicatent Cekben BE OR oe ee loa ladle pains bigeitacn «+.  =1,659,254.13 3,850,510.26 
pee es et zx 
ah is OI IN hoc ois sia d:asc acc ated alec occ race ee nlaraa ion Sask minis tahndelbedls tacit 3,552,939.79 
Premiums in course of collection not over ninety "days due, reinsurance Premiums 
and reinsurance recoverable on paid losses due from other companies............ 964,101.10 
| Cash collateral deposit and deposit with Underwriters’ Boards, ete........ Re 128,914.00 
Accrued interest on Bonds and Bank Balances........... a ee ee err : 110,879.73 
| e caein 
| Me PIES oric ecg oan antoet caGuninlicles ate wee edna uaasa sa tee sous : $19,195,610.00 
LIABILITIES 

Unearned Premium Reserve........... sa aainee ea ec siete Ge acataae a ee sae tisate $ 8,197,905.78 

Losses in process of adjustment...................- Seinen awe pide Acie wascnan aa ‘ 5 941,265.00 
| **Contingency Reserve ...... ilmwae tale dine adcanme ewe cee Souler 272,991.06 
| Reserve for Taxes, Expenses per) por ay L iabilities We kneacesarerase ee eee ae easiticd Baer 300,729.00 
| Funds held under Reinsurance Treaties... Re eee Sia 28,244.52 
| Unearned Premiums and Losses Recoverable on Reinsurance in companies not 
| admitted to New York State................. Siictatats cinterales ti sas eaniet pelle ea 2,037,177.94 
Sie THOR: oo na est ncsacwrss. a ere nr PAacaeeeteidee eincetw ears $ 400,000.00 
NN irda caer csasuaaseensaa eat abenebehamere keoMasubicewants pir osaseecmes . 7,017,296.70 
| oven ceiepoedbaniad ere aiden 7,417,296.70 


Valuation on basis approved by National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


** Represents difference between total values carried in assets for all bonds and stocks owned and total values based on 


United States Trustee: Bankers Trust Company, New York, N. Y. 


| United States Manager, Alfred L. Merritt 


PHILADELPHIA 
525 Chestnut St. 


New York, N. Y. 





sees  2.975,939.44 


CHICAGO 
175 W. Jackson Blvd. 


1939 


- $1,728,521.98 
- 1,534,454.70 
2,771,290.16 


-ee» — 1,578,058.84 $10,588,265.12 
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200 Bush St. 
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Competitors Victors 
If Squabbles Persist 


WOLFF SEES ~ GROUND GAINED 





Chicago Agent Talks on Paramount 
Fire, Branch Office Irritant, Need for 
All Getting Together 


Allan I. Wolff, Chicago agent, de 
livered a talk to the Tennessee Asso 
ciation of Insurance Agents in Nash- 
ville, October 19 on “What the Agent 
Wants—1940 Edition.” He went over 
what was done and said at the National 
Association meeting in Boston and 
among other things mentioned the Para 


mount Fire, saying: 

“The Paramount, many of us believe, 
is a purely selfish enterprise, branded 
by repeated statements of our officers 
as a potential threat to the best inter- 


business. If 
the threat 


ests of the fire insurance 
emulated by other groups, 


will materialize quickly. Its’ first of 
fensive will fall on competing com 
panies. How they intend to defend 


themselves is not known to us, but we 


do know that if they fight fire with 
fire, the consequences may be disas 
trous to us as well as themselves. It 


is almost self-conv‘ction when the pro 
ponents of this project just'fy their posi 
tion (or attempt to) by sayine, ‘If we 
don’t make this deal, someone will’.” 


Branch Offices 


else 


Mr. Wolff turned to the branch office 
hardy annual topic and declared that 
without that unfair competition there 
would be little disturbance over coun 
tersignature fees, and many of the other 
collateral questions that have plagued 


avent alike. The branch 
metropolitan problem 
solely; it will soon be country-wide, he 
declared. The contest must stop or the 
victor will be the non-stock companies 
He continued: 

“Nothing herein is said in bitterness, 
but in trving to think through the prob 
lem of company-agency relations I al 
wavs come back to the same approach 
There must be an exchange of confi 
dence and an operating accord. I am 
fed up with hearing that the agency 
system must justify itself; it has justi 
fied itself. There are unsatisfactory 
agents. there are careless arents, there 
are unscrupulous agents, but those same 
adjectives apply to men in oll walks of 
life. The svstem is all rieht. Perhans 
even the agent micht have diffi 
cultv in justifvine some of the things 


company and 
office is not a 


good 


that co on, but don’t blame it on the 
system. 
No Time for Differences 
“Now what about this other opera‘ 


ing plan whose advocates in large meas- 
ure profit from the agency system. but 
at the same time encroach upon it? With 
capital stock insurance eneaged in a 
bitter contest against the non-stock re 
ciprocal and non-profit plan, there 
should be no time nor place for serions 
internal differences. I am _ optimistic 
enough to believe we are winning this 
contest, but I don’t believe it ever could 
be won under the branch office plan of 
operation 
Speaker's Seattle Summary 

“At Seattle in 1936 I undertook to sum 
marize in general terms ‘what the agent 
wants.’ Let me repeat a few words. ‘He 
wants his business dignified by honor- 
able practice: he wants it to face issues 
frankly and fearlessly and not. side- 
track legitimate questions: he wants no 
edge but will accept no handicap: he 
wants full pay for honest service.’ There 
was more to that summary, but in tak 
ing stock today let's confine ourselves to 
the matter of facing issues frankly and 
fearlessly and not s'detrackine legitimate 
questions. If the company office method 
can be proved better than the agency 
plan, let’s all get behind it but in the 
name of common sense let’s quit areu- 
ing and do something. The first thin: 
to do is to make a sincere but aggres- 
sive attempt to completely eliminate un- 
fair competitive practices fo'sted on the 
agency system, and particularly those 
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Compulsory Commodity Insurance 
Plan of Great Britain is Amended 


Oliver Stanley has announced in the 
British House of Commons that the fire 
offices and Lloyd's have undertaken to 


operate the commodity insurance plan 


government without 
profit to themselves. He added that it 
was the intention of the government so 
to adjust the rate of premium from time 
to time as to provide a fund which 
would not be more than sufficient to 
meet claims and expenses, and due ac 
count would be taken of any existing 
surplus in the making of such adjust 
ments. 

Important developments have been «1: 
cided upon in connection with this plan 
One change is intended to meet the cir 
cumstances of importers and others 
whose stocks vary greatly within a short 
time. The new arrangement provides for 
weekly declarations of the maximum 
values of the stocks held by traders dur 
ing the previous week. This applies where 
policies are valid for three months, but 
shorter policies are now envisaged 


as agents of the 


Must Declare Maximum Values 


will be required) within 
Inst day (Saturday) 


The insured 
five davs after the 


of each week to declare in writing the 
maximum value of the property insured 
at any time during that week, and this 


deemed to be 
policy for that 


maximum value is to be 
the sum insured under the 
week. At the end of the period of the 
insurance the actual premium payable 
is to be calculated by applying the cur 
rent rate for the term to the average 
amount covered. If the actual premium 
be higher than the provisional premium 
already paid the insured will he required 


to meet the difference, and if ‘t is less 
the surplus is to be renaid to them 
There is to be a warranty that the pro 
visional sum insured is not less than the 
value of the property covered at the time 
when the insurance took effect. 


The new system is modeled en that of 
fire offices in issuing declaration policies 
hosed on the actual stecks held by trad 
ers, but it is subject to the important 
qualification that, whereas with fire poli 
cies the declarations are usually monthly, 
in the commodity scheme they are to 
be weekly. This development is a _ re- 
minder that the plan was originally pre- 
pared for the assistance of concerns en- 
gaged in the importation of food supplies 
and other essential commodities who 
need the cover to insure the continuance 
of a flow of goods, and that the justifica- 
tion for its extension to other industries, 
including luxury trades, rests on entirely 
different grounds 

The other main development is that 
the Board of Trade has decided to auth- 


arising from competitive branch office 


operations.” 
Mr. Wolff mentioned a number of out. 


standing developments during the last 
six vears in which the companies and 
iwents have taken part, and said: 


“That's an imposing record of splen 
did achievement and we would be less 
than honest if we didn’t acknowledge our 
creat debt to those companies and in 
dividuals without whose efforts little of 
this could have been accomplished. With 
such convincing proof and such concrete 
results from constructive accord, how 
can we hesitate to move farther in the 
same direction? Troning out long estab- 
lished differences usually means a s-cri- 
fice, or at least an apparent sacrifice on 
the part of all involved. 

“On the other hand advantages un- 
fairly acquired and selfishly mainta‘ned 
frequently develop an ultimate loss and 
sometimes a very serious one. Once 
more, therefore, we call upon our asso- 
ciates, as well as all fair-minded com- 
pany executives, to make a mighty ef- 
fort to reach the roots of our own dif- 
ferences. The conference table is the 
only place that this can be done. We 
recognize it as a slow process but every 
de ‘te makes the task more difficult.” 


orize monthly policies for the fixed 
amounts as an alternative to the issue 
of the new adjustable policies for three 
months. The amounts for which the pol 
cies are to be issued are to be not less 
than the value of all goods insured under 
the act by traders in the United King 
dom in the course of their business as 
sellers of goods at the date on which 
the application for insurance is made. 
It is believed that on December 2 next 
(three months after the plan has taken 
effect) the two new forms of policies 
now described will alone be in existence. 
Exclude Certain Commodities 

The British Board of Trade has issued 
an order directing that certain goods 
shall be deemed not to be insurable for 
the purposes of Part 11 of the commodity 
insurance act. A number of representa- 
tions made on similar grounds are still 
under consideration and decisions will 
be announced in the near future. 

The list of goods excluded frein in 
surance by the order includes growing 
crops, plants and trees, livestock, coal, 
iron ore, manganese ore of all descrip 
tions, except manganese ores used in 
the manufacture of chemicals, electric 
batteries, manganese metal, glass or cera- 
mies, iron and steel scrap, non-metalli- 
ferous mining and quarry products, un 
manufactured; bricks and tiles of brick- 
earth and clay, and refractory bricks, 
blocks and tiles, cinder, scale and slag. 

Premiums Total £8,750,000 

According to an announcement. re 
cently made by President Oliver Stan 
ley of the British Board of Trade, the 
total amount of premiums paid to Octo- 
ber 9 under the compulsory provisions 
of the War Risks Insurance Act was 
£8,750,000. As the rate of premium fixed 
for the first three months of the plan 
was 10% per month, it would seem on 
the face of it that the value of the 
commodities compulsorily insured — is 
£583,000,000. However, this is not the 
case. For various reasons an accurate 
computation is impossible. 

In the first place the figure mentioned 
by President Stanley may represent 


only the premiums actually received by 
the department. It is understood that 
many insurance brokers have not yet 


passed on all the premiums which they 


have collected. Substantial sums are 
held pending a ruling by the Govern- 
ment on the rate of brokerage. More 


over, many insurers have paid their pre- 
miums monthly and not one contribution 
of the full 14% for the first three 
months. 

President Stanley also pointed out in 
his statement in the House of Com- 
mons that the figure of £8,750,000 in- 
cluded a portion of the premiums for 
the period up to December 7, which 
might become available to policyholders 
under the concession announced on 
October 5. This concession is that one 
month’s proportion of the premiums paid 
for the initial period of three months 
will be made available as credits in re- 
spect of premiums which may become 
payable after the expiration of the pres- 


ent period of three months’ cover on 
December 2. 
President Stanley added that it was 


the Government’s intention so to adjust 
the rate of premium from time to t'me 
in the light of development as to furnish 
a fund which would not be more than 
sufficient to cover claims and expenses. 


Nine Months’ Ontario 
Losses Below 1938 Mark 


Fire losses in Ontario the three months 
ended September 30 totaled $1,910,036, 
according to the quarterly report of Fire 
Marshal W. J. Scott. In the corre- 
sponding period of last year the loss 
was $1,951,131. The first three quarters 
of this vear showed a loss of $5,683,527 
and in the same period last year $6,- 


424,299. 
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SMOKER FIRES NUMEROUS 





Record in Canada; T Trail, B. C., Had 
Lowest Fire Loss Record in 

1938; Reports on Cities 
Indifference of smokers to 
hazard was again the eeecioel single 
known cause of fires in Canada in 1938. 
No less than 13,719 fires, causing a prop- 
erty loss of $2,400,000, are attributed to 
smokers’ carelessness. This is 31.5% of 
the total number of fires and 9.3% of 
the total property loss. Ten years ago 


the fire 


the number of smoker fires in Canada 
numbered less than 3,000, 
Honors for the lowest fire loss re- 


corded among Canadian munic 5 tlities in 
a year go to Trail, British Columbia, 
Che loss per capita was thirteen cents, 


slightly better than the fourteen-cent 
hgure which won for Peterboro, Ont. 
in 1937. Second place was taken by 
Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, — while 
East York, a Toronto suburb, was third 
with nineteen cents, and Woodstock, 
Ont., fourth with twenty cents. The 


Prince Albert per capita loss was seven- 
teen cents. 

Heaviest per capita loss was that of 
Valleyfield, Quebec, where the burning 
of a large factory brought the figure up 
to $14.09. Had it not been for this the 
per capita loss would have been among 
the lowest. Timmins, Ontario, which 
had the next highest of $7.24 per capita, 
also suffered by a large fire there. To- 
ronto’s per capita loss was $2. 36, against 
eighty-three cents the year previous, and 


Montreal $1.26, against $1.39. 


New Book on asad Fire 


Risks Written by Bulske 


“101 Unusual Classes of Risks” is a 
non-technical manual and guide for fire 
Insurance agents, field men, inspectors, 
underwriters and examiners, written by 
M. E. Bulske, chief inspector of the 
National Inspection Co. It is published 
by Rough Notes Co., Ine., Indianapolis, 
price $2.50. 

Routine classes of fire insurance risks 
have been rather extensively explored. 
Mr. Bulske’s 1937 book, “Practical Un 
derwriter Guide,” presented some sixty- 
one commonly written classes, with much 


of the text devoted to underwriting 
factors. 

Now, in “101 Unusual Classes of 
Risks” Mr. Bulske treats fire risks 


which by reason of peculiar character, 
unusual processes, high hazard or lack 
of volume, do not generally appear on 
“line sheets. ” These are usually the 
risks that present problems to company 
executives, examiners, field men, inspec- 
tors, rate rs and agents—and concerning 
which they know the least. These are 
also the risks on which authoritative 
information is scarce. Mr. Bulske ana- 
lyzes the predominant hazards of a risk 
and tells how they are best safeguarded. 
He submits the average underwriting eXx- 
perience and expresses an opinion con 
cerning quality and acceptability. 


WOMEN’S FRIENDSHIP DINNER 

The Insurance Women of New York 
will be the hostess club at the annual 
Friendship Dinner of business and pro 
fessional women’s clubs in the New York 
area on November 13 at 353 West Fifty 
seventh Street. Miss Julia D. Russell, 
National Board of Fire Underwriters and 
president of the Insurance Women of 
New York, will give the welcoming ad- 
dress. Reservations for the dinner may 
be obtained from Miss Daisy Rankin of 
the National Board, 85 John Street, New 
York City. It is expected that over 70) 
will attend the dinner. 


BOOK ON INS. TAX LAWS 

Harrison Law, well known insurance 
analyst of Nutley, N. J., has published 
“Insurance Tax Laws,” a book of se\ 
enty-eight pages, giving the text of tax 
laws applying to insurance in the vari- 
ous states and provinces of Canada. Also 
the book contains special laws, such as 
fire marshal tax, retaliatory, and the 
like. This is compiled from latest in 
formation obtainable from state insur 
ance departments. 
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Maryland Issues Rules Governing 
Coverage on Financed Automobiles 


Interest: has been aroused in) Mary 
land insurance circles by a new ruling 
sent to fire and casualty companies li 
censed to do business in the state. The 
ruling is made by Insurance Commis 
sioner John 2B. Gontrum and covers 
automobile insurance in cases where the 
vehicles are sold under conditional bills 
of sales through financing companies. 
Commissioner Gontrum has announced 
that the rules are to be put into effect 
on November 15. However, he will hear 
any objections to them on the part of 
interested parties who are of the opin‘on 
that the rules should be modified. 


Full Text of Ruling 


Following is the complete ruling: 

1 When an automobile ts insured for 
the benefit of the purchaser under a 
financing plan, he shall either be given 
possession of a policy or certificate, o- 
if a master policy is used to cover the 
automobile sold through a common ven- 
dor or financing company, he shall like 
wise be given a certificate. In either 
event, said certificates shall contain a 
clear and accurate statement of the pre 
mium paid for the insurance, the policy 
period and a statement indicating in 
non-technical terms the coverage viven, 
Each certificate must be signed by a 
Maryland registered agent. 

2, So-called “flat premiums” are pro 
hibited. Any differential in rates or pre 
miums charged as between financed and 
non-financed motor vehicles is discrim- 
inatorv and therefore is illeeal 

3. All poltctes must be written ino an 
amount commensurate with the premium 


American Foreign Hull 
Syndicate Re-elects Mgrs. 


At the annual meeting last week cf 
subscribers to the American Syndicate 
for Insurance of Foreign Hulls the fol- 
lowing companies and their representa 
tives were re-elected as manavers for a 
term of three years: Fireman’s Fund, 
Frederick B. MeBride; Glens Falls, 
Samuel 1). MeComb; United States Fire, 
Douglas F. Cox. The Phoen‘x, wiih 
William H. MeGee representative, was 
re-elected for a term of one year. 

Other member companies of the board 
and their representatives ave as follows: 
term expiring October, 19'0, Federal, 
Hendon Chubb; Hartford Fire, John S., 
Gilbertson; Universal, John T. Byrne. 
Those whose terms expire in 1941 are 
as follows: Boston, William R. Hedge; 
Great American, J. Whitney Baker, and 
Insurance Co. of North Amer‘ca, Henry 
H. Reed. 

The election of officers of the syndi- 
cate will take place at the November 
meeting of the board of managers. 


Heavy Coverage on War 
Planes in New York Area 


In expectation of favorable action by 
the House of Representatives on Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s bill to repeal the arms 
embargo, shippers have been concen- 
trating millions of dollars worth of air- 
planes in the New York area, so that 
they may be shipped abroad at the 
earliest possible moment. These ship- 
ments were being insured last week cov. 
ering against fire and miscellaneous 
hazards, including strike, riot and civil 
commotion and malicious mischief. 
Once these supplies are released for 
shipment on British or French vessels 
it is presumed the marine war risk in- 
surance will be written in the British 
government war risk bureau. 


charge and in accordance with the rate 
used by the company when writing in 
surance on automobiles oyned by in- 
dividuals where no finance company is 
involved, and every policy or certificate 
must have plainly written upon its face 
the full amount of premium = paid for 
said insuranee, as provided by Section 
70-A of Article 48-A of the Maryland 
Code. 

4. The Department will insist that the 

purchasers of an automobile through a 
financing company shall be entitled to 
the same rights, as his interest may 
appear, m ine unearned premium on the 
cancellation of a joint. interest policy, 
as he would have under h’s contract if 
no financing company were involved, in 
cluding cancellation notice. 
5. In the event the insurance contract 
is written by a mutual insurance com- 
pany, the purchaser shall, insofar as his 
interest may appear, recive any divi 
dend which may be paid by the com 
pany. 

6. Automobile dealers acting as agents 
or representatives of finance companies 
in the placing of insurance on financed 
cars shall be licensed by this Depart- 
ment as insurance avents or solicitors. 

“It has come to the attention of this 
Department,” Commissioner Gontrum 
said, “that purchasers of automobiles on 
a conditional bill of sale through finane- 
ing companies have not always been 
fully advised as to the insurance cover- 
age on their cars and in some cases may 
have been discriminated acainst because 
of the method by which such coverare 
was written.” 





INSTALLATION RISKS 


Joint Committee Answers Inquiry on 
Question of When Marine Cover- 
age Is Terminat<d 
The Joint Committee on Interpreta- 
tion of inland) marine underwriting 
powers has made the following ruling 
in answer to an inquiry on the question 
of when marine coverage terminates on 

insti illation risks: 

“Various forms of polictes issued un- 
der I. E. 2 (m) (Installation Risks) have 
been submitted to the committee, and 
the committee feels that home general 
interpretation of the privilege under that 
paragraph is advisable. 

“This paragraph should b> considered 
entirely separa‘ely from I. E. 2 (q) In- 
stalment Sales. The privilege granted 
under I, E. 2 (m) applies only to ma- 
chinery and equipment and = coverage 
must cease when the machinery or 
equipment has been installed, tested and 
accepted as satisfactory. 

“Building materials (for example con- 
duits, bricks and mortar, ete., and fix- 
tures intended to permanently belone to 
and constitute a part of the building) 
are insurable under marine policies un- 
der I. C. 2, while in transit to the 
premises where the building is being 
erected and for thirty days thereafter, 
but under the prohibition contained in 
11 D such marine cover must not con- 
tinue ‘while in course of erection after 
seller’s interest ceases.” The commit- 
tee interprets this prohibition to mean 
that the marine cover must terminate 
when the building materials or perma- 
nent fixtures are paid for and the com- 
mittee further rules that the marine 
cover must cease when the building ma- 
terials or permanent fixtures are in- 
stalled even though they are not paid 
for, because when installed they cease 
to be personal property, and therefore 
are no longer a proper subject of marine 
insurance.” 

Globe & Republic of America has been 
licensed in Canada to transact a variety 
of insurance classes. P. J. Perrin, Mont- 
~eal, has been appointed chief agent. 


Bankhardt, Security, Writes on 
Background of Inland Marine 


Historical background en inland marine 
insurance is written by F. Stuart Bank- 
hardt, manager 
ment, Security of New Haven, for the 
October issue of the Security Broadside. 


inland marine depart- 


He traces the development of ocean ma- 
rine insurance from early days and then 
describes the growth of inland marine 
coverage as protection against “all risks” 
was carried over from the ocean marine 
field to articles in transportation on land 
and inland waterways. During the carly 
davs of inland marine insurance, when 
many companies were entering th's newly 
found line of business rates and rules 
were far from uniform and many abuses 
arose in connection with competitive un- 
derwriting. 

“As a first step toward correcting the 
confusion within the business,” says Mr. 
Bankhardt, “many conferences were held 
between various insurance and state offi- 
cials, with the result that the companies 
themselves finally organized the Inland 
Marine Underwriters Association, which 
came into being on January 1, 1931. This 
organization which is today composed of 
»bout 155 companies, has under its juris- 
diction, as to forms and rates, some 
twenty-two or more different forms of 
insurance. Commissiens are also con- 
trolled by this body. and in general its 
stabilizing influence has to a great degree 
offset the loss of individual underwriting 
initiative. 

Marine Underwriting Defined 

‘The formation of the 1. M.U.A. did not, 
however, meet all the objections of many 
fire and casualty companies, and the 
views of the three branches of insurance 
were so far apart and so out of sym- 


pathy that agreement seemed impossi- 
ble. The situation was brought to the 
attention of Superintendent of Insurance 
George S. Van Schaick of the State of 
New York, who on May 14, 1931, called 
a general meeting of the contenders and 
announced that the business would have 
to come to an agreement, or he would 
have to make up his own rules as to just 
what marine companies could or could 
not write. A committee was appointed 
to represent the various classes of com- 
panies and finally, after two years of 
hard work, on June 2, 1933, the Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners of the 
United States unanimously passed a res- 
olution defining marine underwriting 
powers, which is now known as the ‘Na- 
tionwide Definition and Interpretation 
of the Insuring Powers of Marine and 
Transportation Underwriters.’ 

“The Committee of Interpretation and 
Complaint under the Definition is a quasi- 
official body composed of five fire, three 
casualty and five marine members. This 
commnittee has the right to issue rulings 
and interpretations which, however, may 
be appealed by referring the point at 
issue to the National Convention's stand- 
ing committee, composed of three Insur- 
ance Commissioners, who have the power 
of review. The definition has now been 
adopted in part or in whole by thirty- 
three different states. The inland marine 
underwriters must, therefore, now limit 
their writings, wherever applicable, to 
conform with the rulings of the I.M.U.A 
or the Nationwide Definition, or both. 


Term “Comprehensive” Favored 


“What about these ‘All Risks’ policies ? 
Personally | favor the term ‘Comprehen- 
sive’ rather than ‘All Risks’ because, of 
necessity, there is some limitation in the 





coverage and I therefore feel that the 
former is a more accurate description 
of the scope of coverage than the latter. 
Obviously, such hazards as ordinary wear 
and tear, gradual deterioration and in- 
herent vice do not come within the or- 
dinary provisions of any insurance and 
are therefore found as exclusions 
throughout the contracts of the inland 
marine so-called ‘All Risks’ policies. 
Damage to the goods while being worked 
upon or repaired is also excluded in 
practically all of these policies. 

“Consider the number of policies that 
would be necessary under the present day 
set-up of insurance in this country, to 
cover fully a client’s valuable jewelry 
while he went on a trip around the 
world, if it were not for the well known 
‘All Risks’ jewelry and fur floater. Under 
what other form of policy could you 
cover the accidental breakage of a prec- 
ious stone or the dropping of a dia- 
mond ring down a drain pipe? How 
else could a client insure a_ valuable 
painting against damage due to its ac- 
cidentally falling off a wall, other than 
under an ‘All Risks’ fine arts floater? 


A Single, All-Embracing Policy 


“A large firm of jewelers gets full pro- 
tection on its steck, both inside and out- 
side its premises, nnder a jewelers’ block 
policy ; a furrier fully protects his cus- 
tomers’ coats or wraps, while in his pos- 
session for storage, under a master fur- 
riers policy and the owner of a. toll 
bridge or tunnel can only secure com- 
plete protection under an ‘AIl Risks’ 
bridge contract. It is an ‘All Risks’ per- 
sonal property floater that enables the 
present-day producer to hand his client 
a single policy embodying the fullest 
protection possible on his personal prop- 
erty, whether it is located within his 
home, or while it is beng moved or 
even if he has any port‘on of it with 
him during his travels anywhere by land, 
water or air. 

“Millions of dollars worth of merchan- 
dise and valuables are annually insured 
by parcel post, registered mail, express, 
ra‘l and trucks under the various inland 
transportation policies written by marine 
companies. In this connection, hundreds 
of shippers unquestionably suffered heavy 
losses during the recent floods in the 
East on merchandise while on railroad 
cars and trucks which, barring transpor- 
tation insurance, they will have to bear 
themselves in view of the provisions of 
the standard form of bill-of-lading issued 
by common carriers which exempts them 
from liability for damage occasioned by 
an act of God. ; 


Surface Only Scratched 


“Yet even with all these and many 
other facilities the total ocean and _ in- 
land marine country-wide premiums in 
1937 amounted to only $86,426,561 which 
was divided about equally between the 
two classes—certainly not as large a 
percentage of the total insurance pre- 
miums of the country as the pioneering 
spirit of this branch of insurance is en- 
titled to receive. Is it due to the ignor- 
ance of the availability of these forms 
by both the public and the producer, 
or is it the stifling influence of regu- 
lation that endeavors to strangle a com- 
parative newcomer, for fear that his 
product might outclass its too conserva- 
tive brethren. 

“Perhaps it is a little of both, but in 
any event, ocean and inland marine in 
surance are showing the way, and every 
one of us who professes to possess the 
progressive spirit of our American fore- 
fathers should help guide them to their 
proper destiny. I think that most of us 
who are honestly interested in the prog- 
ress and future of insurance believe in 
the necessity of policy simplification and 
comprehensive coverages. Let us endeav- 
or to eliminate expensive duplication and 
give the insurance buyer the full protec- 
tion to which he is entitled.” 


CLARENCE E. TITSWORTH DIES 


Clarence E. Titsworth, formerly vice- 
president of the Newark Fire, died Oc- 
tober 17 at his home in San Mateo, Cal. 
Jecause of failing health he retired from 
active service in June, 1936, 
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substantial reductions in premium rates \fijler of New York State have already Hloward M. Frost, vice-president of 
for private passenger cars operated for been announced as guest speakers in the Excess Insurance Co. of America in 
family use, and the safe driver reward addition the folk sities will talk: charge of its bonding department, died 
plan, which permits good drivers to earn lames | “Tes president Hoey October 27 at his home in Maplewood, 
an additional 15% rate reduction by Ejjison & Frost. Inc. and Collector of N- J. of heart trouble. He had been 
keeping out of accidents ; ae sick for several months. In his deat 

The Bure au has based its decision trict, who will recall early days when he 
upon “a highly favorable trend of ex was Deputy Superintendent. of Insur 
perience _In the private passenge! cal ance: Victor \ Trundy, vice president, 
liability field and the complete satisfac American Mutual Liability in New 
tion of Bureau member companies with = york oo all speak slag is representa 
the successful operation of the new rat- tive of the board’s governing commit 
ing plan during the six and = half tee; Richard V. Goodwin, vice president, 
months it has been in effect murty- Fireman's Fund Indemnity, who will talk 
s°xX leading | ‘apital stock companies com as a representative of the board's alumni, 
pose the Bureau membership and Henry D. Sayer, deputy executive 


ri 
THE ABILITY TO PAY 
and pay promptly, all just claims is the first obliga- 
tion of any insurance company. The ability to pay 
today, and years from today, is the measure of real 
° ‘ . . - r 
Auto Rate Reductions 300 to Celebrate 25th protection 
_ . . » 
Justified by Experience Birthday of Comp. Board 
WM.LESLIE OF BUREAU REPORTS 5S. B. PERKINS TOASTMASTER ( kK N ERAL A ( ( IDE N 
States Having New Rating Plan Will Notables to Speak October 9 on Growth 
Take No Increases; Companies Are of N. Y. Rating Organization; L. S. = 
Pleased With Its Initial Success Senior Its General Manager FIRE AND LIFE 
The National Bureau of Casualty & More than 300 will attend the twen ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 
Surety Underwriters announced vyester tv-fifth anniversary dinner next Thu “ ‘ P - 
day that its customary annual review of oe Se eee y aes ‘— General Bldqs. 4th & Walnut Sis., Philadelphia, Pa. 
oO e ompensatio surance hi ¢ 
the latest experience indicates that there Board of New York. Toas‘master will 
will be no increase in rates for auto be Sanford B. Perkins, assistant secre 
mobile liability insurance for private pas tary of the Travelers, and principal 
senger cars in states where the classifi speaker, John L Train, president, Utica HOWARD M. FROST DEAD pe“ Ie Se ae 
cation rating plan was introduced earlier Mutual, whose address will feature the sce . Julian Sti Dinner 
this year. organization and early history of the Exeess Ins. Co. Vice-President Suc- This is the fiftietl the 
These rates will continue to be modi a re sep : a bs to Heart Troub'e: an Able s is the fiftieth year in the in- 
; ‘ , board. Superintendent of Insurance Louis am 3 ee surance business for Julian Lucas, | 
fied by the new rating plan, which allows — pink and Industrial Commissioner Frieda Surety Underwriter, Organizer president of Davis, Dorland & Co. | 


New York City, and one of the city’s 
outstanding insurance’ men. His| 
friends will honor him with a dinner | 
celebrating the anniversary and it will | 
be on November 16. 

Chairman of the dinner committee | 
is Herbert W. Schaefer of H. W.| 
Schaefer Co., New York; and treas- 
urer is Charles L. Bussing of 100} 
William Street. Other members of | 
the dinner committee are Cecil F.} 
| Shallcross, United States manager of 
|North Brtish & Mercantile; Paul 
Rutherford, president Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity; A. Dunean Reid, | 
former president of Globe Indemnity; 


Internal Revenue for the Second Dis 





i rpre xperi director, S s Fan ‘ : : “pai 

Leslie Interprets Experience lirector, State Insurance Fund Lew Wallace of Johnson & Higgins. 
William Leslic, general manager, had Entertainment will be provided by the A special guest to be honored on 
the following to say on the experience CIRB Glee Club whose musical selec the night of the dinner is Insurance | 
trend of the past half vear: tions under the direction of Miss Anne | Commissioner Harrington of Massa- 


Olsen will be given during the dinner 
Chairman on arrangements is Arthur G 
Suvth, assistant general manager of the 


board 


lc! husetts who has been connected with | 
insurance for twenty ‘five | years. 


\bout this time each year, as a rat- 
ing organization, we complete the work 
of accumulating and collating the statis 
tics upon which automobile liability in 
surance rates are based for the various ; 
states, and during the next few months CAR & GENERAL CHAN ZES 


any indicated changes in rates are pub- Christ — Sloan, special agent in 


Segrave-Daly aang 
National Surety Office 


lished. IT am happy to announce at this New Englan d te rritory for the Car & Arthur Segrave-Daly, well known in 
time that at least for those states whe re (General, is being transferred to impor casualty-surety production circles in the 
the new rating plan was made effective tnt office di uties at that company’s Bos metropolitan New York area, has been 
earlier this vear there will be no in ton branch office. His successor in the appointed by President Vincent Cullen 


creases in rates for private passenger field is Nelson Patchett, newly appointed 


pecial agent who will ‘cov M ie of the National Surety Corp. as manager 
spect age Oo 1 cove SLassacn 





car coverages : of a new midtown office of that company 
“Experience data down to the end of setts, New Hampshire and Rhode Island ot 205 Madienn Aveone Mew Yak. Pals 
1938 has been collated by the National pets ippec is office ‘: assis okers 
Bureau staff and the results have been COUNCIL MEETING DECEMBER 14 HOWARD M. FROST ale aechuhats wat antics oF Ga 
reviewed by various committees of mem \nnual meeting of the National Coun ; i, ing business in all its phases. 
ber company executives. The trend of cil on Compensati: m Insurance will be the surety business loses one of its Mr Segrave-Daly who came to New 
the experience, especially for the year held December 14 in New York City. pioneer underwriters whose career be- york ane 1925 from a ‘bonding de- 
of 1938. has satisfied the member com- - — gan in 1903 with the American Surety sonien apprenticeship es the home of- 
panies that they were justified in antici- jn a loss. This saving is in addition to _ Frost is survived by his wife, two fice of the old Independence Indemnity, 
pating the favorable conditi ns and giv reductions in rate structures. laughters, a son Howard M., Jr who has formerly served both the Maryland 
ing the insuring public the benefit of “In the years of 1938 and 1939. the is an underwriter with the Seaboard Casualty and Fidelity & Casualty in pro- 
material reductions in liability rates ON National Bureau put into effect a number Urety, and a grandson. Funeral ser- duction’ capacities and is rated as a con- 
private passenger cars almost nine ‘§ major improvements in rating pro vices were held last Sunday at the Co- sistently good business-getter. For the 
months earlier than is customary cedure and policy forms, all of which lonial Home in East Orange, N. J. past few years he has been with an up- 
; It will not be possible, of course, t0 combined to give the insured private __‘An_ astute bonding underwriter How- town general insurance agency which 
fetermine what further improvement in passenger car owner broader insurance “*4 Frost had a great capacity for mak- practical field experience will be invalu- 
experience will be attained by Bureau coverage at much lower cost. The safe i& friends and their number was legion. able to him in his new post. 
companies as a result of the introduction driver reward plan was the outstanding He will be remembered for his work in Born in Ireland, Mr. Segrave-Daly was 
this new plan until data are obtained improvement of 1938 while the first half OTSanizing the bonding department of educated at Downside School New Col- 
as a direct result of longer operatior f 1939 witnessed effectuation not only the Royal Indemnity in 1911 and that  jege Oxford University. 
of the plan itself. In this connection of the new rating som but also of liber of the European General in 1922. His is dasbt ipa 
it should be recalled that one of the alized policy coverages, and revision of O'anization activity in connection with acacia 
objectives the companies had in mind the national standard policy provisions, the Seaboard Surety in 1928 had much SOUTH CAROLINA RULING 
when they ad pted the plan was to ob- affording broader protection at no ad to do with the initial success of that ERE 
tain a better selection f business pein in, eben company. Before joining the Excess in §. B. King Tells Cos. Agents’ Status 
through further refinement of risk | ae “Contrary to premature predictions in January, 1933, Mr. Frost was with the Signing Co-Suretyship Bonds Same as 
me ns. ame ciety oa ad onde well sat some insurance quarters, the Bureau and United Ste ates Casualty. "~ was a grad- Direct Countersigning Agents 
a the plan as it 1s now oper its nee r companies have - intention uate of New York baw School. Sam -" King, gg ge geal 
a ot revoking 1ese gains tor the insuring of So 1 rolina, has just ruled that 
Not to Drop Safe Driver Reward Plan public. Admittedly the vear of 1939 was THOMAS J. HOGAN MARRIED the am af a poss nl: agent of his 
Mr. Leslie made clear that the safe ne of extreme activity in the direction Thomas J. Hogan, president of the state who countersigns co-suretyship 
iriver reward plan, which was put int f advancing policy protection while si- New York City agency bearing his name bonds is identical with the direct coun- 
effect early in 1938, was regarded with multaneously lowering insurance costs, and a popular figure on William Street, tersigning agent in respect to distribu- 
it'sfaction and would not be discon- but experience has proved the soundness returned from his honeymoon a few tion of commissions. 
tinued as has been rumored. He ex and justification of our course. We hope days ago, his bride being the former This ruling, it is felt, will have a far- 
nlained: “In the states where it is ef- that that course has had its part in en Miss Betty McNamee, who was secre- reaching effect on the manner with 
fective, at the end of each policy year couraging safe driving. We believe it tary to John F. Currv. ex-Tammany which surety companies conduct. their 
this plan returns 15% of the policy pre- hs. So long as the trend of experi chieftain Mr. and Mrs. Hogan are hn-'ness in South Carolina both on re 
mium to an insured driver who avoids ence runs favorably, our objective will making their home on Riverside Drive, insurance and co-surety relationships 


being involved in an accident resultin continue in the same direction.” New York. They were married Oct. 4. among companies on contract bonds. 
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Addison C. om Elected — 
Hartford’s Surety V.-P. 


COMES EAST FROM WEST COAST 


President Rutherford ) Points to His Ad- 
vancement Through the Ranks to 
Responsible Home Office Post 


Addison C. Posey. was elected a vice- 
president of the Hartford Accident this 
week by the board of directors of that 
company and will have general super- 
vision of the company’s bonding depart- 
ments. He will be in direct charge of 
the contract bond department. 

Mr. Posey has been with the Hartford 
Accident since 1924, and comes to Hart- 
ford from San Francisco where he has 





POSEY 


ADDISON C. 
been assistant manager of the Pacific 
Coast department operations of both the 
Hartford Accident and the Hartford 
Fire. Born in Oakland, Cal. and a 
graduate of Santa Clara University in 
1911, Mr. 
nection was with the Southern Pacific 
During the 


Posey’s first business con- 


Railroad in San Francisco. 
next few years he went through the vari- 
ous branches including operating, traffic, 
accounting and road service. 

Made Assistant Manager in 1934 


When he became associated with the 
Hartford Accident in 1924 he joined the 
Pacific surety department and was soon 
transferred to the San Francisco metro- 
politan department doing surety work. 
In August, 1926, he was made resident 
manager of the metropolitan department 
and in 1934 was advanced to assistant 
manager for both Hartford companies 
on the coast. 

In announcing Mr. Posey’s election, 
Paul Rutherford, president of the com- 
pany, said, “We know that our agents 
and the insurance fraternity generally 
will welcome this news. Mr. Posey has 
made an outstanding record with the 
Hartford Accident and his advancement 
through the ranks to this responsible 
position is a source of real satisfaction. 
‘Add’ Posey is recognized as an out- 
standing surety man and he has played 
a major part in the arrangement of 
many of the larger contract bonds writ- 
ten on the Pacific Coast in the past sev- 
eral years. These include the bond re- 
quired for the Boulder Dam and the 
bonds covering the construction of the 
San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge, and 
more recently the Grand Coulee Dam. 
He has been a producer as well as an 
underwriter and knows agents’ problems 
thoroughly, both in the surety and the 
casualty and fire insurance lines.” 


‘York, will be toastmaster. 





HAROLD A. McKAY DINED 
150 Agents and Company Men of Trav- 

elers in New York Honor New As- 

sociate Manager, Casualty Lines 

Harold A. McKay, associate general 
manager of casualty lines for the Trav- 
elers in Greater New York was in the 
spotlight one evening last week when 
the agents of the 55 John Street branch 
office staged a dinner in honor of his 
recent promotion to this post. It was 
a happy affair attended by about 150 
company men and agents, and Mr. Me- 
Kay was gratified by the warmth of the 
tributes paid to him, 

\ graduate of Brown University, he 
has been associated with the Travelers 
for the past twenty years joining the 
company immediately after the World 
War. He had served as an officer in 
the Army. In 1919 Mr. McKay saw 
service at Minneapolis as an underwrit 
er; was then transferred to the field 
force, and shortly thereafter appointed 
assistant manager at Minneapolis. 

In 1926 Mr. McKay was promoted to 
manager of the St. Paul office and a 
year later transferred to Montreal as 
manager of the Travelers office in that 
city. Following that he was sent to 
Rochester in 1928 and about two years 
later was recalled to the home office 
where he soon rose to the rank of : 
sistant superintendent of agencies. This 
post he held until assigned to take over 
the 55 John Street casualty lines. 

E. L. HAINES’ 20TH ANNIVERSARY 
Travelers’ Casualty Manager at Bridge- 
port Civicly Active; Kiwanis Club 
President; His Field Career 

Edgar L. Haines, casualty manager of 
Travelers branch office at Bridgeport, 
received congratulations from his friends 
and associates on the field on his twen- 
tieth anniversary on October 27. 

Starting with the Travelers as spe- 
cial agent, then serving as field assist- 
ant at Newark, N. J., he was advanced 
to assistant manager at St. Louis in 
1927. Two years later he became min- 
ager of the New Haven branch office 
and in 1935 was transferred as manager 
to Bridgeport where in addition to his 
regular duties he has promoted safety 
by serving as chairman on various civic 
committees. Mr. Haines is also presi 
dent of the Bridgeport Kiwanis Club. 





Phila. Insurance Society 


Dinner on February 5 
John W. Donahue, president of the In- 
surance Society of Philadelphia, an- 
nounces that the annual banquet will be 
held at the Penn Athletic Club on Mon- 
day evening, February 5. Ray Murphy, 
assistant general manager of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Executives, 
will be the principal speaker and Harold 
V. Smith, president of the Home of New 
Ernest E. 
Lindner, Indemnity Insurance Co. of 
North America, is general chairman of 
the banquet committee. 


SHIFT TO CINCINNATI 

On October 30 the Louisville branch 
office of the Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity Co. moved to Cincinnati, where 
it is located in Carew Tower. Paul A. 
Dow, who has been manager of the 
Louisville branch, will continue — in 
charge. A service office will be main- 
tained in Louisville. In addition to the 
territory formerly serviced out of Louis- 
ville, southwestern Ohio has_ been 
placed under the jurisdiction of the 
branch. An informal gathering of the 
company’s agents will be held at the 
new branch on Thursday, November 9. 


RESOLUTIONS BY LABOR 

The [Illinois State Federation of 
Labor, at its annual meeting recently 
at Springfield adopted two resolutions 
having to do with insurance. First was 
a demand urging the creation of a 
union of insurance agents. The other 
was a demand on Governor Henry Hor- 
ner to appoint a deputy director of in- 
surance to represent labor. 








Laymen May Not Act In 
Compensation Cases 


DECISION IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
Common Routine of Adjusters Pro- 
hibited as Constituting Practice of 
Law Says Supreme Court 
The use of laymen as insurance com- 
pany representatives in contested work- 
men’s compensation cases heard before 
a single member of the South Carolina 
Industrial Commission — heretofore a 
common practice of insurance adjusters 
because permitted by the commission’s 
rules—was prohibited as constituting the 
practice of law in a unanimous opinion 
handed down October 20 by the Su- 
preme Court of South Carolina in the 
case of State of South Carolina vy. R. 

M. Wells. 

The decision was given upon a_ peti- 
tion seeking to have R. M. Wells, an 
adjuster at Columbia, S. C., for the 
American Mutual Liability, declared in 
contempt of court for having represent- 
ed his company at such hearings. The 
action was brought by Attorney Gen- 
eral John Daniel and the members 
of the committee on the unauthorized 
practice of law of the South Carolina 
Bar Association, for the purpose of de- 
termining whether the South Carolina 
Industrial Commission has the right, un- 
der its power to make its own rules, to 
permit laymen to perform such fune- 
tions, and was brought in the original 
jurisdiction of the South Carolina Su- 
preme Court. 

It is pointed out inasmuch as the find- 
ing serves merely to clarify the par- 
ticular point involved, and backs up 
strongly such important previous de- 
cisions as that of the Missouri Supreme 
Court in the leading test case on the 
question of whether adjusters are en- 
gaged in the practice of law when ne- 
gotiating claims settlements Clark v. 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. et al.— 
it is not expected that there will be 
further objection in insurance quarters 
to the requirement that insurance com- 
panies must be represented by attorneys 
at future South Carolina hearings of 
this type. 





Findings of Court 

In discussing the questions raised by 
the petition, the opinion states: 

“We are not unmindful that the com- 
mission is frequently denominated as 
administrative tribunz il. But it is the 
character of the services rendered, and 
not the denomination of the tribunal 
before which such services are rendered, 
which controls in determining whether 
such services constitute the practice of 
law. It is also true that it was the 
intention of the legislature to provide 
an inexpensive, simple summary, and ex- 
peditious method for the adjustment of 
the claims of injured employes. We may 
add that such purpose is largely accom- 
plished by the provisions of the act in 
reference to amicable agreements of the 
parties which render expert legal advice 
unnecessary in the overwhelming num- 
ber of industrial accidents. 

“The only work of respondent com- 
plained of in the petition is his ap- 
pearance at hearings before the indi- 
vidual commissioners and practicing be- 
fore them in contested hearings. Re- 
spondent states in his argument that in 
addition to this work he ‘investigates 
the circumstances surrounding the injury 
which gives rise to the claim, makes a 
report to the home office, fills out forms 
as required and prepared by the com- 
mission, files them with the commission, 
notifies the commission if the company 
has decided that the claim is not com- 
pensable and is to be denied.’ We do 
not think that the quoted acts would 
constitute the practice of law. 

“The return of respondent is ad- 
judged to be insufficient. It is further 
adjudged that he is in contempt of this 
court. It is conceded that respondent 
acted in good faith, believing that he 
had a right to practice before the in- 
dividual commissioners without being a 
licensed attorney. For this reason, we 
do not impose a fine upon respondent.” 


nian Clinic Physician 
For Federal Health Plan 


Dr. Hugh Cabot, consulting surgeon, 
Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., suggest- 
ed to the Association of Women in Pub- 
lic Health in annual convention § in 
Pittsburgh, that a “general medical coun- 
cil” be established by President Roose- 
velt, and that it be charged with admin- 
istering a national health program, Dr. 
Cabot took the position that without 
such a council existing charity organi- 
zations and the charity work of indi- 
vidual physicians is insufficient. He de- 
clared that such a council, appointed 
by the President and having “great se- 
curity of tenure” could regulate a na- 
tional health program that would assure 
adequate medical attention at minimum 
cost to Federal, state and local govern- 
ments. 

Dr. Cabot spoke of physicians levying 
an “insidious income tax” on persons 
able to pay, in order to offset losses on 
charity or low fee patients. He added: 
“If we are to continue the principle of 
income taxes levied by government, we 
must put an end to income taxes levied 
by professional groups and pay for med- 
ical care equitably through taxation and 
appropriation by government.” 

The speaker is described as a member 
of the “rebel group” which took issue 
two years ago with the American Medi- 
cal Association over methods of improv- 
ing health conditions. Some of the ob- 
jectives urged by him and his associates 
are embodied in the Wagner bill now 
before eer 

Dr. I. S. Falk, chief of health studies, 
Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social 
Security Board, said that prospects for 
enactment of the Wagner legislation have 
been obscured by influence of the war 
on public psychology in the United 
States, but that ultimately the pressure 
for better medical care would force some 
sort of national health program. 





FILING APPEAL PETITION TODAY 


A. D. Christian Taking Co. Arguments 
on Virginia Resident Agents’ Act 
to U. S. Supreme Court 
Andrew D. Christian, counsel for the 
stock casualty companies challenging the 
constitutionality of the Virginia counter- 
signature law, plans to file a petition to- 
day with Federal Judge Robert N. Pol- 
lard at Richmond for authority to appeal 
to the United States Supreme Court 
from the ruling of the three-judge Fed- 
eral court upholding the act. Mr. Chris- 
tian explains that this is purely a formal 
matter, but it is a necessary procedure 
in taking the case to the Supreme Court. 
The petition will contain a number of 
assignments of error on which hopes are 
based for a reversal of the decision of 
the three-judge court. Judge Pollard 
was one of three members of that tri- 
bunal who sat in the case and rendered 
the decision adverse to the companies. 
The others were District Judge Luther 
B. Way of Norfolk and Circuit Judge 
Morris A. Soper of Baltimore. The com- 
panies were recently given until Novem- 

ber 6 to file a petition for appeal. 


Mrs. L. Edmund Zacher Dead 


Mrs. Marie McLean Zacher, wife of 
L. Edmund Zacher, president of the 
Travelers, died at her home in West 
Hartford, Conn., Wednesday morning 
after a long illness. She was born in 
Middle Haddam, Conn., May 12, 1876. 

Mrs. Zacher was active in club and 
musical circles in Hartford, her club af- 
filiations being Daughters of the Ameri 
can Revolution, Hartford Golf Club, 
Town and Country Club, Wadsworth 
Atheneum, Y. W. C. A. and Mus‘cal 
Club of Hartford. 

Besides Mr. Zacher she is survived by 
one son, Edmund Zacher, II, West 
Hartford: one daughter, Mrs. Betty 





Zacher Fahnestock, West Hartford, and 
one sister. Mrs. Malcoim M. 
Shelton, Conn. 

The funeral was private. 


Eckhardt, 
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Thomas Hook Given 
Dinner By Standard 

WITH COMPANY FOR 45 YEARS 

Superintendent Personal Accident & 


Health Department Holds Impor- 
ant Bureau Chairmanship 


Forty-five years a Thomas Hook 
went to work for Standard Accident, 
Detroit \ young Scotsman, w! spoke 
with a pronounced burr, he began in 





THOMAS HOOK 
an accounting capacity and shortly after 
was placed in the accident department 
tle has held a post in that department 
since that time. With one exception, he 





is the company’s oldest employe in point 
t service Celebrating his torty-fifth 
anniversary a few days ago Mr. Hook 
was dined by officers and fellow dk 
partment heads in the Standard. Now 
superintendent of the personal accident 
ind health department of the Standard 
\ceident, Mr. Hook's long experience in 
accident underwriting was recognized by 
his elect last May to the chairman 
ship of the Bureau of Personal <Acci 
lent & Health Underwriters, thre top 
honor in that held Mr H 1k had 
served n the LoVerning committee otf 
the bureau for many years and has de 
livered many instructive and educational 
papers before u 

Born in | ibu Scotland, Mr 
Hook came to this country when he 
was 8 years old. Today his hobbies are 
billiards, bowling, baseball and fishing 
but unly, his Summer home at Ma 
rine City, Mich 


ROCHESTER INSPECTS ITS CARS 


Underwriters Board, Safety Council, City 
Police and Sheriff’s Office Ren- 


der Assistance 
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Accidents of Home 
And Street Compared 


REPORT TO NATIONAL COUNCIL 
More Complete Records Sought in View 
of Large Number of Casualties 


Occurring in Residences 


Lew R. Palmer, conservation engineet 
quitable Society, reported on home 
safety at the National Safety Council's 
recent congress in Atlantic Citv, N. | 
He compared that type of accident fre 
queney with that of street traffie, and 
expressed regret that all life insurance 
companies do not segregate home acci 
dents as they do traffie accidents. Be 
cause of the large number of home ac 
cilents it is desirable that both) types 
be segregated, in Mr. Palmer's opinion 
In his report he said 

“In a survey of accident costs there 
vere returns trom thirty-two of the ma 
jor life insurance companies indicating 
that the accidental death claims paid 


were 6.206 of the total death claims 

“On the basis of returns from twenty 
two companies which were able to fut 
nish figures covering death claims due 
to accidents in the home, we found that 
11.3 of all accidental deaths were from 
this source However, a number of com 


panies were trank to say that their data 
was such that many accidental deaths 
were not easily determined as to lo 
cation 


“AIL companies motor ve 
hich accident Cases, and show that $1 1% 
of their accidental death claims arise 
trom this class of accident. The Na 
tional Safety Council’s estimates for 1938, 
the year on which the aforementioned 
ratios are based, show 31,500 deaths from 
home accidents to 32,400 from motor ve 
hick accidents,” 


segregate 


WORKING AMONG SCHOOLS 


Series of Meetings in Illinois Safe Driv- 
ing Aided by National Con- 
servation Bureau 
than 600 high schools in 
represented at a series of 
Ineetings on automobile 
sponsored by the 
Edueation, and 


More 


Were 


Ilinois 
regional 
driver training 
Illinois Department of 
: aided by the National 
Conservation Bureau, accident preven 
tion department of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives Ken 
neth N Be adle, educational director of 
the bureau, and Milton D Kramer, safe- 
ty imstructor at New York University, 
were among the instructors at the meet 
ings in the eight cities where they were 


held Teachers who have charge of 
safety driving instruction in the hich 
schools attended One of the major 


points emphasized was development of 
proper mental attitudes in connection 
with safe driving 

\n amended British Columbia license 
has been issued to the Zurich author- 
ced there to write accident, automobile, 
boiler, machinery, employers’ liability, in- 
land transportation, plate glass, etc 
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Hospitalization Gets 
Airing in Los Angeles 
THREE SIDES EXPRESS VIEWS 


Border Line Cases Trouble Physicians; 
Hospitals Not Paid Enough; Com- 
panies See Fees Marked Up 
Hospitalization was talked freely at 
the annual convention of the California 
Accident & Health Managers Associa 
tion in tos Angeles October 20-21.) D1 
larry EL Wilson, president-cleet Cah 
forma Medical Association, presented 
some views of physicians, declaring that 
the border line cases, those whose ability 
to pay is in doubt, are the important 
economic factor in this) problem, and 
that the hospitalizat‘on services are the 


nearest solution of the problem as a 
whole He belheves medical care should 
be available to everybody whether they 
are able to pay or not. He said the 
California Physicians Service was of 
fering to carry the load but that the 


doctors were doing it anyway, and that 
public opinion must step in to prevent 
forced insurance 

Dr. Wilson is against regimentation 
of hospital service and believes regula 
tion would lead to state control. He is 
of the opinion that the insurance com 
panies should take the 900,000 persons 
in California whose medical care is in 
adequate, fix a rate and insure them a 


cash benefit. 

R. E. Heerman, president Associated 
Hospital Service of Calfornia, spoke 
from the hospitals’ viewpoint. He said 


that one person in fifteen requires hos- 
pitalization within any one year; that 
the cost is $8 a day, and that 75% of 
hospital beds are operated at a 
with ward charges at $4 to $4.50 a day 
He said the cost problem is the one big 
bone of contention between the insur 
ance companies and the hospitals. As 
to seeking lower costs he recommended 
that the companies “let sleeping 
lie.” Hospital costs are too low and the 
companies may expect higher ones, he 
forecast. 
What Companies Think 

Walter G. Gastil, Los Angeles man- 
ager Connecticut General Life, declared 
that some method should be found to 
finance in good years the needs of the 
sick in poor years. He referred to the 
low incomes many people have and re 
minded that those same people have 
votes. He mentioned that in connection 
with the amended Social Security Act, 


loss, 


dogs 
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RE-INSURANCE CO. 


Robert C. Ream, President 


DECEMBER 3lst, 1938 


CAPITAL $2,000,000.00 
Surplus oe note % 4,547 ,338.93 
Voluntary Catastrophe Reserve 500,000.00 
Reserve for Losses . 4,574,742.68 
All Other Liabilities , 2,129,434.74 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 13,751,516.35 


NOTE: Securities carried at $364,875.00 in the 
above statement are deposited as required by law. 


CASUALTY + FIDELITY « SURETY 
Re-Insurance 


New York 




















which he does not favor in its entirety, 


He spoke of doctors’ fees voing up 
sometimes when it is known that the 
patient has insurance. That) increases 
the insurance cost generally He ex 


pressed the hope that all would forget 
their individual differences and help de- 
vise a plan that would be. satisfactory 
to all 

The banquet at noon was featurcd by 
address, that of Chief Assist 
Commissioner Eugene P 


a single 
ant Insurance 
lay 

In the afternoon five 
“Accident & Health 
and = Americanism,” — by 
Indemnity ; 


papers were read 
Anachroism 
George W Kemper, 
“Accident Selling 
Viewpoint,” by 
Angeles; 


Insurance, 
Fireman's Fund 
Producer's 
Aetna Life, Los 
Casualty and Fire Agent Doesn't 
Cyrus W. Wash 
manager, Preferred Acci 
“Why Sell Accident 
Mast, Continental Cas 
“Your 


Kirschner, 


From the Personal 
Albert) G. 
“Why the 


Sell Accident 


Bowman, 


Insurance,” by 


burn, Pacific Coast 
dent in San 
Insurance,” by W. E., 
Angeles, and 


Herbert H. 


Francisco. 


Francisco; 
ualty, Los Foot in_ the 
Door,” by Insurance 
Advertising, San 
Visits to the 
hour, dinner and 


Columbia Broadcasting Studio, 


a cocktail show at the Earl 


Carroll) Theater, initial 


Hollywood, closed the 
day’s Members of the Los 


club were hosts to the visitors the second day 


Angeles 


Sessions, 


on sightseeing trips. 


MUST PAY OR BE JAILED 


Obstinate New York Employer Who 
Never Carried Compensation Insur- 
ance Finally Brought to Terms 


It’s difficult to convict for violation of 
the compensation law in New York 
After months of effort the compensation 
State 

bureau of the 


Department, and 
Depart 


division, Labor 
the labor 


ment, have succeeded in disciplining a 


Law 


recalcitrant employer and obtaining an 
award of $6,592 made to the invalid 
widow of the employer’s employe. 

Michael M. Kaiser, Rockville Center, 
a painting contractor in business since 
1931, never carried compensation 
insurance. After hearings on his case 
he tried to make himself judgment 
proof. After an award was made to 
the widow Kaiser refused to pay either 
in a lump sum or in instalments. The 
Labor Department instituted criminal 
action for violation of the compensation 
law and he was convicted. 

He still refused to pay and was sen 
tenced to one year in jail and $500 fine, 
with the stipulation that if the fine 
were not paid he should serve it out at 
a day for each dollar. After a week in 
jail he appealed to the Nassau County 


had 


Court and was released on bail. 
The state presented a_ stipulation 
which was signed by Kaiser and_ the 


widow, whereby sentence was to be sus 
pended, Kaiser to be placed on proba 
tion for three years on condition that 
he pay the widow immediately $500 in 
cash and $500 on or before December 
1, 1939, and pay the widow $12 a week. 
such weekly payment to be continued 
until the full award of $6,592.13 is paid 
The stipulation further provided that it 
Kaiser failed to make any of the pay 
ments he would be recommitted to jail 


TO HEAR INSURANCE BUYER 
Jack Haford, insurance buyer for the 
1. S. Gypsum Co., will be the speake: 
at the meeting of the Chicago Accident 
& Health Club on November 15. He 
will talk on “The Buyer’s Point oft 
View.” 
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Phil Braniff Doffs His Hat to 
A. D. Reid in White Sulphur Yarn 


The weekly Phil-osophical observations 


of Phil Braniff, Tulsa sage, who writes 
reoularly for the Insurors Indemnity & 
Insurance Co. of that city, features 
White Sulphur Springs convention per 
sonalities. An appreciative reader of 
this column will be A. Duncan Reid, re 


tired president of the Globe. Phil says: 


“Gentlemen 

“White Sulphur Springs, W. Va, is a 
place where a man interested in the 
progress Of insurance may observe the 
destiny. 


mortal contributions to its 


There, as the pilots of the companies 
meet and convene with the pilots of the 
field forees, ideas are exchanged and 
cenerals take their hair down. Whoever 
thought up the idea of having the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty and Surety 

\eents and the International Association 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
hold a joint convention under the friend 
ly influence of White Sulphur Springs 
certainly was a Chesapeake & Ohio man 
with an olive branch in each hand. 

“One of the greatest generals of the 
insurance business has been Dunean 
Reid. \s president of the Globe Indem 
nity Company he was aman at the head 
of his army and a leader who never 
pulled his punches. He could give it and 
take it. And as he steps aside now to 
watch his men shove on, you can nearly 
sce every hair in his mustache stand at 
attention. Then, as you sit beside him 
and listen to his comment upon the trails 
of insurance, you realize that he was 
not just a Globe Indemnity leader, but a 
general in the ranks of insurance—a man 
who was interested in improving condi- 
tions in his’ profession—a fellow who 
wanted the road made easier for men 
who followed him—a fighter who hewed 
to the line of his belief and acquitted 
himself commendably. The hectic era 
of his reign was no bed of roses. But, 
not that | would deprive him of a just 
credit, rather that I would give him ad 
ditional credit, it has always seemed to 
me that the quiet, lovely Mrs. Duncan 
Reid with her friendly smile must have 
been a wonderful influence to his suc- 
cess. | sat and talked with Mr. Reid 
the other night. I asked him what he 
thought about the trail ahead. He was 
never indefinite about what he thought. 
He said the past was a history of con- 
servative action, carefully directed by 
men who wanted insurance to fulfill the 
need for which it was intended and that 
he thought the business was now in the 
hands of men who could administer ac- 
cordingly. There, sir, is a man. 

“Well, the convention of 1939 is over. 
A few of the regulars are missing—a 
few new faces have appeared. Time, 
which is the essence of insurance, takes 





TIED FOR SURETY HONORS 


John Emmert, an employe of the ac- 
counting department at the home office 
of Standard Accident, was tied with 
Clarence D. Sheppard, Jr., Winnipeg, for 
highest honors in the Insurance Insti- 
tute of America surety course, and will 
share with Mr. Sheppard in the Ed- 
ward Roche Hardy prize. Mr. and Mrs. 
Emmert were the company’s representa- 
tives at the annual conference of the 
institute in New York, October 24. 





EMPLOYERS’ CANADIAN CHANGES 
_ Changes in the western Canada organ- 
ization of Employers’ Liability are an- 
nounced as follows: F. H. Roost, resi- 
dent inspector at Ottawa, to assistant to 
’. D. Harris, western branch manager, 
Winnipeg. J. Venables, assistant to Mr. 
Harris, to manager of the Calgary 
branch. V. Grace, branch manager at 
Calgary, to special duties in Toronto. 


C. B. Carr, resident inspector at Cal- 


gary, has left the company to join the 
\rmy. 


its toll. Spencer Welton, five feet, elev 
en and a half inches in his stocking feet, 
although | doubt if he ever was in his 
stocking feet on account of he doesn’t 
have time to take his shoes off, rushes 
about as usual. George Blossom shoots 
his customary seventy-one on a_ golf 
course that was designed for nineties. 
Bill Mooney with the same enthusiasin 
he had the first time | met him. Bill 
believes that all Aetna people go to 
heaven sooner or later. Stuart Vearce, 
who helps make a ninety-nine fun on 
the golf course, and his wife; Princess 
Klizabeth, who gets around on a piano 

“People you like to be with. Things 
you like to talk about. Suddenly finding 
that your stiff shirt is comfortable and 
your dress shoes don’t pinch; that the 
fellow you thought was hard-headed is a 
reasonable chap and a fine golf partner; 
that the head of the such’n’ such depart 
ment is a swell eve; that the insurance 
business is a mighty fine profession, 
and 

well, 
See you next year. 
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Golfers and Baseball 
Fans Must Take Own Risks 


RKefusing to review two damage suits, 
the Ohio Supreme Court held in effect 
that injuries suffered by golf players, or 
by spectators at baseball games, are haz- 
ards which must be accepted by the vic- 
tims, who cannot collect damages from 
the ball club or the owner of a golf 
course. One of the actions was against 
the Cincinnati Ball Club and the other 
against Martin Huge, operator of a 
Cleveland golf course, 


A. H. KLEIN TRANSFERRED 


\. H. Klein, who has been in the 
bonding department at the home office 
of the Standard Accident for many 
vears, has been appointed special agent 
for the company with headquarters in 
its southeastern department at Atlanta, 
Gia. 


HARTFORD LECTURES BEGUN 

The Insurance Institute of Hariford 
opened its season of lectures in part ITI 
of the casualty course October 26. The 
first two leeturgs were delivered by |. 
Ronald Regnier, Hartford Accident & 
Indemmity. The classes will meet Thurs 
day afternoons. 
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EMME AND DUX HONORED 

Paul J. Emme, district manager in 
Los Angeles for the Fidelity & Casualty, 
celebrated twenty-five years of service 
with the company October 14. On No- 
vember 12 A. J. Dux, special agent in 
Los Angeles, will observe a similar an- 
niversary. Company representatives and 
office workers marked the two events 
October 20 with a dinner and dance. Mr. 
Emme and Mr. Dux received several 
eitts. 


L. J. GOULET PROMOTED 

Lloyd J. Goulet, production manager 
in the Detroit branch of Standard Acci 
dent, has been named assistant man 
ager of that office. Mr. Goulet is a 
graduate of Michigan State College. He 
entered employ of the company as sp¢ 
cial agent. 


PHILADELPHIA COURSE TO OPEN 

Insurance Society of Philadelphia’s 
casualty course will begin November 9. 
In 1938, the first year for this course, 
there were 125 students registered. It 
is a first, second and third year course 


OKLAHOMA MEETING OCTOBER 26 

The midyear meeting of the Oklahoma 
Fire Underwriters Association was held 
October 26-27 at Oklahoma City 
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Recent Court Decisions 





Compiled by John Simpson 





Author, “The Law Relating to Automobile Insurance” 


Taking Poison by Mistake 


An employe, while engaged in caring 
for his foot which he had injured as the 
result of an accident” sustained 
months previous, lai out a bichloride ot 


seven 


mercury tablet which he intended to put 
in hot water to bathe his foot. During 
the night he got out some sedative tab 


lets and while preparing to take one to 
relieve the pain from the foot, took by 
mistake the bichloride of mercury tablet 
He died as the result. 

The sedative had been pre scribed for 
the pain and tablets therefor given the 
decedent by his attending physician. The 
same physician had previously prescribed 
the mercury bichloride bath 

In proceedings under the New York 
workmen’s compensation act for death 
benefits the Appellate Division, Br 
v. New York State Training School foi 
Girls, 11 N. Y. S. 849 reversed a 
sion of the State Industrial Board which 
disallowed the claim con the authority of 


Wil 


lag 
aeeci 


O'Neil \ Carley Hea eT Co., 218 N Y 
414, 113 N. E. 406, and remitted the mat 
ter to the board to reconsider its deci 
sion in the light of the court’s opinion 


The opinion read in part that “not only 
the pain but also the taking of the seda 
tive were the result of the employment 
The painful injury and the attempt to 
minister thereto flowed directly from the 
employment. The catenation from the 
injury of November 20, 1935, to the death 


mustake 


is continuous. Also the was 
neither the result of a purely voluntary 
action nor induced by a stranger to the 


employment 

“The present case has all the elements 
that were pointed out as lacking in the 
O'Neil case. Consequently that 
not a proper precedent here. It is 
deduction that had those 
ments been present the award 
have been sustained in the O'Neil 

“Had the physician administered the 
bichloride tablet in place of a sedative 
the right to an award would not be open 
to question. Parchefsky v. Kroll 


Case is 
a lal 


+S cre 
would 


luissin 


Cast 


Bros., 


Inc., 267 N. Y. 410, 196 N. E. 308, 98 A 
L. R. 1387. We see no distinction in the 
fact that decedent made the same mis 


take while attempting to relieve his pain 
in the manner and with the medicine 
prescribed by the physician.” 
€ * * 
Conflicting Testimony in Pyogenic 
Infection Case 


\ction was brought on an accident pol 


icy which contained a special rider ex 
tending the coverage to pyogenic infec 
tion. The insurer contended that the 
plaintiff did not establish a causal con 


nection between the act upon which lia 





bility was charged and the death of the 
insured from the pyogenic infection. The 
essential facts as stated by the Seventh 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Noller v. Lon 
don & Lancashire Indemnity Co., 103 | 
2d 622, on lf lement for the 
plaintiff ie District Court 
for Southern Indiana, were as follows 

On November 14, 1935, the insure iC 
cidentally lacerated the index finger of 
his right hand by contact with the re 
volving blades of an electric fat Halt 
the nail was torn off and some of the 
tissue n the side ft the fine vas 
rée ved He was treated by 1) Le 
\ week later there Vas |] s and t sul 
purative discharge f tl vound Nine 
or ten days after the t he con 

uined of pal » his left art ind 
shoulder Or ind afte Dece ber 7 
1935, he had severe ec ms ttacks t 
ingina pe ris 

I m December §, 1935, t January &, 
1936, the insured was treated by D 
Henry W. Bopp and Dr. Ferguson. He 
lied on January 8, 1936. That day Dr. 
Bopp performed an autopsy the pres 


ence of a Dr. Bohannon. On January 12 
Dr. Alburger performed another autopsy 


in the presence of Drs. Bopp and Bo 
hannon and three other physicians, all 
of whom testified. But their testimony 
contlicted as to which of two points an 


infected wound might have originated. 


There was testimony that the insured 
had angina pectoris for some time prior 
to applying for the insurance, also tes 


timony that he appeared in’ excellent 
heakh and had never complained of 
pains. Defendant’s counsel argued that 
the jury had no right to localize the 
pyogenic infection, as the testimony 
equally established the possibility of the 
infection comme from cither of two lo 
cations 
Court’s Opinion 

The court said that it was true that 
the burden was upon the plaintitf te es 
tablish that insured’s death was the re 
sult of external inoculation through ac 
cidental contact with pyovente bacteria, 
and also that it was not enough to show 
that he had pyogenic infection of non 


aceidental origin at another place \l 
though it considered the question a close 
one, it held that there was evidence tend 
ing to support plaintiff’s theory and felt 


bound to assume that the jury who saw 
and heard the witnesses did not believe 
the evidence tendered in behalf of the 


defendant 
The court concluded by stating that it 


could not reverse the judgement “solely 
because we may be of the opinion that 
the jury should have returned a verdict 


for the defendant. Upon the main facts 
at issue between the parties in this case, 


there was a hopeless and irreconcilable 





contlict. Witnesses of equal respectabil 
itv, so far as we know, testified in direct 
opposition. We must, therefore, regard 
the verdict as settling the questions of 
fact.” The judgment for plaintiff was 


affirmed. 
* * * 


Beautician Burn Covered 


\ customer in the beauty shop of an 
Omaha department store had her face 
burned by an electrical heating apparatus 
used by an employe of the shop to re 
move superfluous hair, The customer in 
an action against the store recovered a 
judgment for a large sum for her in 
juries. The store held an ordinary pub 
lic hability policy in the Ocean Accident 
indemmifving it and its departments 
agamst customers and others 
“arising out of accidental injuries occur 
ring within or upon the premises.” This 


claims of 


policy contained a malpractice endorse 
ment, Which excepted from the insu 
ance company’s lability bodily injuries 


sutfered by any “in 
ol professional services Or treatinents of 
the onussion thereof, or malpractice on 


person consequence 


the part of any) physician, surgeon, 
nurse, drugeist, assistant, attendant ot 
any person connected with the assured 


in the operation of the business covered 
by this policy.” 

The store sued the insurance company 
on the policy to recover the amount ex 
pended by it in the defense and payment 
of this judement. A jury was waived 
ind the trial court, the Federal District 


Court for Nebraska, sitting as a jury, 
found for the store and entered judg 
ment against the insurance company on 


the ground that the malpract ce endorse 
ment excepuion only appled to “profes 
sional treatinents administered by any 
physician, surgeon, nurse, druggist, or by 
any assistant, attendant or helper to any 
such physician, surgeon, nurse or drug 
vist.” 
Judgment Reversed 

This judement the Eighth Circuit Court 
of Appeals reversed, Ocean Accident & 
C.uarantee Corp. v. Herzberger’s, 100 F. 
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This word comes from the Latin cancellus meaning 
lattice-work. Deeds and other writings were formerly 
cancelled by being marked with lines which crossed 


the writing in both directions like lattice-work. 


Words, Facts and Phrases 
by Eliezer Edwards, 
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2d 171. That court said that it is note- 
worthy that the State of Nebraska has 
deemed it necessary and proper by stat- 
ute (C. S. 1929, see. 71-2101; 71-2109) to 
regulate the practice of cosmetology, in- 
cluding provisions for education and Su- 
pervision, requirements for certificates to 
practice, and causes for revocation of 
such certificates, among others, malprac- 
tice and unprofessional conduct. “The 
term ‘profession’ has in the past been 
so generally associated with theology, 
medicine and law, that the construction 
adopted by the trial court may be read- 
ily understood, However, term has long 
ceased to be connected and restricted 
exclusively to those so-called learned 
professions.” 

The court concluded: “The fact that 
physicians, surgeons, nurses and drug- 
gists are mentioned in the endorsement 
can have no effect of limiting its appli- 
cation to such pro-essions and vocations, 
* * * The obvious error involved in the 
professional application of the Trcho 
apparatus, whether due to negligence or 
ignorance, amounted to malpractice un- 
der the terms of this endorsement. In 
consequence thereof appellant is express- 
lv not liable under its policy.” 


ORAL NOTICE INSUFFICIENT 


Michigan Supreme Court Decides Case 
Against Injured Employe; Written 
Claim Filed After Year 
Mere oral notice of an occupational 
injury, without specification that it was 
of an accidental, and hence compensable, 
natuse, does not comply with provisions 
of the Michigan compensation law and 
voids an award in the absence of any 
other notice within the three months’ 
time limit of the act, according to a 
current opinion of the Michigan Supreme 
Court in Willard Sweet v. Gale Mann- 
facturing Co., Michigan Mutual Liability 
and American Mutual Liability, defend- 
ants; American Mutual and Gale Manu- 

facturing appellants. 

The court divided on the issue of ade- 
quate notice, the majority opinion tak'ng 
the view that the court was bound by a 
precedent set in a previous case, in which 
it was held that an answer to an inquiry 
by a foreman, to the effect that a work- 
man had hurt himself lifting something 
was not a valid notice. 

The current case was appealed because 
of a dispute between the two insurance 
carriers as to whether they were jointly 
liable, as held by a deputy commissioner 
of the Department of Labor and Indus- 
try, or whether only the American Mu- 
tual Liability was liable, as held by the 
full board on review. Michigan Mutual 
had been the insurer February 6, 
1930, when the plaintiff suffered an in- 
jury to his left hip while working in 
the Gale plant. The injury was not seri- 
ous enough to cause a loss of time but 
the latent condition was considered a 
factor in bringing about total disability 
when Sweet was injured again August 
14 of that year when he twisted his body 
while working on a mill cylinder. The 
deputy believed the liability should be 
split, but the reviewing board contended 
that there would have been no compens- 
able injury had the second accident not 
occurred, thus finding the second insurer 
liable. 

In contesting the award, the American 
brought up the defense that there was 
no legal notice of injury given within the 
statutory time limit. The record, quoted 
in the Supreme Court opinion, showed 
that a brother of the plaintiff told the 
foreman that Willard had been hurt 
while at work but had failed to explain 
that the injury was accidental. There 
was no written notice of filing of claim 
until a year from the date of the origin1! 
injury. This was a fatal error on the 
part of the claimant, the majority of 
the court found. 

BUGBEE ASSISTANT MANAGER 

James M. Bugbee, since 1928 an under- 
writer in the automobile department of 
Maryland Casualty, has been promoted 
to assistant manager of that department. 
A graduate of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Mr. Bugbee has been in in- 
surance for nineteen years. 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





IS THERE A DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE? 


That urgent cry ...often flung over the footlights ... need 
not sound strange in the boiler room of an industrial plant. 
Because a boiler can suffer an attack of acute indigestion just 
as readily as an actor back-stage. 

With a boiler, the feed water is usually to blame. That's 
why the doctor... in this instance, the engineer . . . pays 
so much attention to the water that goes into it. For water 
which is too acid or too alkaline can corrode and scale the 
metal, causing explosion, financial loss and tragedy. 


Unless the water is right, too, boiler operating costs go 


up ...and life of the boiler is shortened. Scientific test- 
ing and treatment of water by Maryland engineers can 
probably save you enough #0 pay the cost of your boiler in- 
surance! 

As part of The Maryland’s service to its clients, certified 
boiler engineers of the Company also inspect boilers and 
pressure vessels during construction, and check regularly 
the boilers in industrial plants, public utilities, state and 
city institutions, apartments and homes. Maryland Casualty 


Company, Baltimore. 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland agents are equipped 


to help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 


THE 


STEWART McDONALD, Chairman of the Board 


MARYLAND 


EDW. J. BOND, JR., President 
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POSTAL UNION’S NEW FORM 





O : Ri : Li 99 Hold Three-Day Meeting Profit Sharing Accident and Health 
nthe Froduction Iring Line Policy With Cash Dividend After 
A three-day assembly for fieldmen of Wisse Gast Tou 
the Baltimore branch, United States Fi- Postal Union Life, Los Angeles, is 
delity & Guaranty, was held in the com- offering a new type of accident and 
Helpful Tips for New Agents in pany’s schoolroom under supervision of health contract called the “Special 
B. Conway Taylor, Baltimore branch Profit Sharing. Income Accident and 
e e e e iis . RR igs ng Health Policy. It embodies all the 
Selling Fidelity-Surety Lines ae Among the speakers were E. features of the company’s regular line 
ony — ye red dont Sain of policies, and in addition features a 
_ - . ° iilips, exectitive yice-preside ) 6 > - > S 
Western Surety of Sioux Falls Takes Producer on Trip Around — §°, Lee, vice-president and agency direc- fs! jlividend: payable after pred ee 
r . : > . or. On the second day, after a_ talk po cre 
Town Starting Off With Post Office, City Hall by Senne ¥. Saaial, esauesiiees ta ee ee the underwriting profit 
and Court House charge of the casualty division, the ficld- This contract is sold in combinations 
men took charge of the meeting. Papers of $1,250 death benefits; $50 a month 
were presented by Supervisors R. Bo accident and health coverage, and $2,500 
you contact them and solicit the bond Holbrook, eastern North Carolina; pe ait, tenniie fanaa $100 a osaneli 
ing business originating in their office (,eoree W. yy western North deus oad health aeaeanik. It a — 
“Next we come to the township. Bonds Carolina; Wilbur Carnes, West Vir- ihe firs es Sie ae ft -.. Ate 
nate é ~ der teers ie first day for both accident and 
are required of the clerks and treasurers gimia; C. rae \ Irginia, and John health, with the accident coverage ex- 
School Employes Good Prospects 1). Fag sig district supervisor, Balti tended for five years and sickness for 
"Then to the schools. either state city “ee ae - , ; _ three years. The rates are $39.50 and 
or jem + ple of ~ ata ee are agen a cca gee $79 respectively for the first year. These 
bonded, including clerks and treasurers ne _— ry pectin es : a tom rates are reduced to $29 and $58 respec- 
- participated at that session were pS Dil- ively for the sec 1 and eacl “cee 
Even drivers of school buses furnish : all aseicts avency director: tively tor the second and each succeed- 
bond, as well as contractors for supplies lard Hall, ang a — ac. mg year. 
such as coal deale rs, furniture and 7 say eg R I hipps, Deon gy 7 cas- . The policy is written on a non-prorat- 
ture dealers wa sah smcie bag gos om > MP ing classification basis. All white male 
“Leaving public offices, we suggest you “egies x Ae caine a employed risks between ages 18 and 65, 
all new employes or solcit: fraternal orders and other soci office es . oo : and female employed risks between ages 
eties, such as American Legion. B.P.O.E , 18 and 50 are eligible for this contract. 
etc., for fidelity bonds of officers and BURGLARY IN DEMAND 
emproyes ii eats nt eae Sabbatical Leave Bond For 
; Don’t Overlook B. & L. Associations ore Inquiry for is an 1 ov- ° 
“Since the New Deal there are im “Quy ton secu e we took. end | aimgee be Chamaiine Qeenpeuien tation School Teachers in Calif. 
every town other governmental em building and loan associations. These on More Safeguards The Surety Underwriters Association 
ploves All these people furnish bond concerns all carrv fidelity bonds either One effect of more industrial activity of Southern California devoted an en- 
Naturally the agent who asks for the on the ordinary form or on the blanket in Canada is a sharp increase in de tire session recently to the school teach- 
hucinesa cets it form. In addition, there are a number mand for burglary and allied forms of — ers’ sabbatical leave bond, now required 
; of other bonds such as attachment, re insurance. Those forms most affected by the state. The bond is to protect 
Visit City Hall and Court House plevin, notary public, ete are industrial plant and home protec the state in cases where a public school 
Don’t overlook vour city hall gk ‘All employers are prospects for fidel tion, paymaster and messenger, Special teacher is granted a sabbatical vear leave 
+} , on gees vf oa riesaty ity bonds, too coverage for the last two is being sought and receives the differ nee between his 
ae ENT SROnOF So sae FOU a — “Then, let's not pass up garages for in substantially increasing amounts ow or her salary and that of the substitute 
— a in his Gmee. You u be “Ur license bonds, such as permit to main ing to the wave of hold-ups at this employed during the period of leave. , 
hag an the number of bonds required tain gasoline pumps, bonds required un time. ; The bond is given to insure return of | 
by rdinances, such as sewer tappers, der new laws regulating sale of used Companies are insisting that those in the teacher, and on return to continue 
plumbers, electricians, plasterers, com- cars ete. And don’t forget the drug charge of monies in danger of being to teach for two years. , 
tract an ie si eons te —_ - haulers, stores, grocery stores, for Reser beer, stolen be between ages 17 and 65. There 
PIRSTSHE GESTS, DEST Crartes, Ere and cigarette permit bonds, fidelity must be no criminal implication as party ‘ 
‘Anyone securine ac ey from the bonds Even Pe theatre owner must or accessory to the crime on the part Offered School Pupils 
city must furnish a contract bond. Con furnish a bond to the city to maintain of the insured or any associate or any ° 
tract bonds are always attractive business a canopy. emplove directly in charge of the prop Money to Break Windows 
as far as the agent is concerned and it “While the above list is just a starter, erty. Thus, if paymasters or messengers Michigan Department officials say they ( 
is suggested that you keep constantly it gives the new agent some vood pros assist or facilitate any robberv the in are still on the outlook for an over- 
m the alert for such business pects.” surance policy might be nullified. zealous Detroit agent or solicitor who 1 
‘\ good plan is to ¢ throuch th issued form letters to high school grad- 
various ordinances and make a list of » P us = specenc uates and other youthful Detroiters, sug- 
all bonds required All nublic officia's ' POLICIES MUST B P gesting that it would “help my_ plate ! 
furnish bond upon qualifvine for offics Kemper Companies Hold - —- glass insurance business” if more store 
Manv clerks in public offices are also Two Agents Meetings Michigan Court Particular Regarding windows were broken or badly defaced. ! 
required to furnish bond and so if you Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, Chicago Insurance Intended Comply With The curiously phrased circular oe 2 1 
‘annot secure complete information fron — its annual convention in Philadel Safety Responsibility Act , reward os Se tor erety wanton ——— ] 
the city auditor’s office, we sv st YOU hia recently with about 300 agents Companies writing public liability in One of the letters was forwarded to the 
» through each office, securing a list sonst The oceasion was made the Michigan for motorists coming under the Department by a Detroit agency. Earl- ( 
f bonds required in connection with vehicle for celebration of Vice-President financial responsibility act must be care- ‘ch at WS PS eee t 
each offic After you have completed James T. Haviland’s twentieth anniver ine eae I : ie -saeier ibe circulars had been turned over to the 
the list. you will then be in a position 7°... sere ee ful of the statements appearing in such Department but no publicity was given t 
. ae sary as head of the Eastern department, we ? ce ee ban ave nA he matter at the time. The Department ( 
properly solicit the business wilot: thc cotniiiateed and orenmlacd ne ge 0 or the — pee re recog- se “~~ hed rag hago ie ne _ 
“ase Seat . O12 20000 nize them as complying with terms of acted promptly enlisting police ¢ 
Elected Officials Must Be Bonded = —— ee - ee a : ho foe Sie Seon a Ala when Judge and in placing the matter before the t 
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